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IF THIS BE DESPOTISM ... 


What about the ‘liberal democracies of Europe’’? 
By Ernest K. Lindley 
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By Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 
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This Light Can Save 


5000 Lives a Year 


And it can save the suffering caused by more than 80,000 unnecessary accidents; 
it can prevent an annual economic loss of more than $180,000,000—death, injury, 
waste that are the result of preventable night accidents. This fearful toll can be stopped 
by the adequate lighting of the primary highways of the nation. 

Already the golden-orange, danger-dissipating light of sodium lamps is lifting the 
terror that lurks on dark roads. As these lamps illuminate more and more miles of 
highway, they will save thousands of Americans otherwise doomed to meet injury or 
death in night accidents. Sodium lamps are among the latest of the many aids to safety 
to which the General Electric Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, has made important 
contributions. 

But research in light is only one of the many fields in which G-E scientists are helping 
you. The new manufacturing methods which they have developed have reduced the 
price you pay for necessities. The new products they have provided have stimulated 
industry, have created new employment, have raised the living standard of the nation. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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Donald Culross Peattie’s Green Laurels. ... 


lantic Prize Novel. . 


SIMPLE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Tuey Wack IN THE City. By J. B. Priestley. 
Harper. 2.50. 


Reviewed by Lloyd Eshleman 


In his dedicatory letter, Mr. Priestley states 
that he spent last winter on the Arizona des- 
ert “writing a longish novel about London, 
a kind of proletarian love story and fairy 
tale, a new allegory of simple young people 
in a complicated old world. . Well, here 
it is... and I am not blind to the imper- 
fections of a realism that wanders into sym- 
bolism,” etc. 

The truth is that readers who liked such 
earlier fairy tales as Wonder Hero, Faraway, 
and Albert Goes Through, will find no good 
reason for disliking They Walk in the City. 
Certainly Mr. Priestley has lost no iota of 
his story-telling ability. Using a Hansel and 
Gretel motif, he succeeds, rather artificially, 
in losing his babes in the “stone forest’— 
amid the rushing stream of faces with all 
their motley passions, to quote Heine—and 
in finding them again, or rather in having 
them find each other. For a long time, how- 
ever, they walk in the city, but the hours 
which they spend together can almost be 
counted in minutes. They do not walk to- 
gether much, for Rose is going where fortune 
‘retired tart” take her, while 


and duty and a 
Edward is secking Rose. 

In spinning his plot, Mr. Priestley invokes 
an old Hollywood formula that stems back 
to the early days of the novel of sentimen- 
tality: boy meets girl, boy loses girl, boy finds 
girl; girl disappears, boy seeks girl, girl gets 
into trouble; deus ex machina appears at 
proper instant, and girl grabs boy by coat- 
lapels. Mr. Priestley gives due credit to Hol- 
lywood. 

In the beginning Rose and Edward, cast 
out of a mediocre job and a mediocre home, 
come to London from a northern mill town. 
They are a young couple of proletarian ori 
gin. The truth is that they should not hay 
come to London. Their interests are mainly 
personal and in the end they become, un 
wittingly, disciples of Auberon Herbert: they 
discover that “public interest, as apart from 
private interests, is a mere fiction.” Mr. 
Priestley does not say so in as many words, 
but the implication remains. To that extent 
the proletarian clement is, as he suggests, 


allegorical. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 
Drums ALONG THE MoHawK. By Walter 
D. Edmonds. Little Brown. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Kimball Flaccus 
Walter D. Edmonds has already achieved 


a considerable reputation for his accurate and 
colorful historical novels. His latest work, 


Books for Your Library 


@ John Priestley’s new novel. . . . Drums Along the Mohawk. . . . fi 
Elliott Merrick on the At 
A novel translated from the Yiddish. . . . Doctor 
Victor Heiser’s Odyssey. . . . The Home Place by Dorothy Thomas. 


Drums Along the Mohawk, is a substantial 
addition to the rapidly growing bulk of fic- 


tion based on exciting events which hap- 
pened not in Europe or Asia but within the 
borders of the United States. 

The period dealt with, 1776-1781, was a 
time of continual peril to those settlers of 
Dutch and German stock who kept a pre- 
carious foothold along the Mohawk Valley. 
There were Indians of the Seneca and Iri- 
quois tribes who would fall without warning 
on helpless isolated farms, slaughtering men, 
women, and children. There were British 
soldiers who swept down from Niagara to 
harry American outposts. And Congress, des- 
perately wanting the frontier held at any 
cost, could supply neither men, arms, nor 
provisions. The inhabitants of the Mohawk 
Valley had to mold their own bullets, wrest 
their own food from the soil, train and equip 
their own homespun militia. 

This novel, Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion for August, manages on the whole to 
avoid the pitfalls of melodrama into which 
it might so easily have fallen. True, the 
British and the sympathizers with England 
» be uniformly loathsome, but In- 


appear t 
dians and Americans emerge in varying 
lights. The fat, good-natured aborigine, Blue 
Back, comes boldly alive in contrast to the 
generic savage; and if Gilbert Martin, the 
young hero, and Lana, his wife, are wrapped 
virtuously in cellophane, there are pungent 
rogues and slatterns to balance the picture. 
Battles, forays, massacres occur frequently 
enough to delight Hollywood and to bore 
me ever so slightly. The pages which are 
etched most clearly in my mind are those 
concerned with hunting, woodcraft, farming, 
the howling storms in winter and the deli- 


cate change that follows a spring thaw. 
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A UNIQUE VOICE 


Green Laurets: THe Lives anp ACHIEVE 
MENTS OF THE GREAT NATURALIsTs. 5 
Donald Culross Peattie. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 3.75. 


Reviewed by Alfred Kazin 


It is becoming increasingly obvious that in 
Donald Culross Peattie, a respectable botanist 
with a talent for rapturous prose, American 
letters has gained a truly unique voice and 
spirit. It would be misleading to think of 
Mr. Peattie in the tradition of Thoreau, Bur 
roughs, or Hudson; his art consists in ex 
position, not the communication of experi 
ment or discovery, but it is a type of exposi- 
tion that is so involved with sympathy and 
participation as to seem a personal document. 

Green Laurels, for example, contains facts, 
basic data, that can be found in any reliabl 
manual; but no one, having opened it, will 
read it as a facile “popular introduction,” 
What transforms these old bones, and giv 
them the appearance of frontiers, is exuber- 
ance that is unashamed and infectious. Mr. 
Peattie stamps with glee on ground wher 
most historians of science fear to tread; his 
reverence for the great men is affectionate, 
his feeling for their material one of excit 
ment. There is a pattern, he indicates, that 
runs through the whole of man’s search fo 
knowledge, something built out of aspiration 
and curiosity, and it is a clue to the under 
standing of man himself. The passion that 
moved Aristotle and Darwin, the attempt to 
get at the beginnings of our existence, are 
themes that permit of a multitude of varia 
tions; one may trace them through the maze 
of history, with its intrigue, wilful ignor- 
ance, and obstructions, but the theme, in all 
its implications, remains unsullied and u 
spiring. Mr. Peattie finds it extraordinarily 
inspiring, and he manages to make the reader 


} 


share that inspiration through a prose that 1s 
so rich and vital as to deserve Ben Jonson's 


phrase: “rammed with life.” 


PRIZE NOVEL 


1 Am tHE Fox. By Winifred Wayne Van 
Etten. Atlantic Monthly Press and Little 
Brown. $2.50. 


Reviewed hy Elliott Merrick 


The heroine of Mrs. Van Etten’s first novel, 
which was rejected by a certain publisher 
only to win The Atlantic Monthly $1 
prize, is a fine-strung creature for whom lit 
is too coarse, death too final and love to 
strenuous. The author writes of this wom- 
an with a little too much fondness to suit 
a reader who happens to believe that 
is to be lived and not died. 

Selma is preoccupied with death as 4 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Successes 





J. B. PRIESTLEY 





HAROLD J. 


LASKI'S 


THE RISE 
OF LIBERALISM 


“In artistry a model; fertile 
in ideas; a solid stretch of 
fine political prose.” — The 
Observer, London. $3.00 





ALEXIS 
CARREL’S 
MAN, THE UNKNOWN 
A great scientist opens a 
new world for you in this 
amazing book—a steady 
best-seller for over 10 
months. $3.50 





THEY WALK 
in THE CITY Gag 


His finest novel since The Good 

Companions—the love story of 

a boy and girl from the provinces 

involved in the maelstrom of city life. In the infinite 
diversity of life, the variety of the characters, the 
grim impersonality of the city itself, this novel 
conveys the full richness and flavor of the genius 
and story-telling ability that have made J. B. 
Priestley one of the outstanding writers of our 
time. $2.50 








JOHN 


GUNTHER’S 
INSIDE EUROPE 


WALTER DURANTY Calls this 
international success ‘“‘the 
best book about Europe 
anyone ever wrote.”’ 180,000 
words, 34 chapters. $3.50 





ROBERT 


BENCHLEY'’S 


MY TEN YEARS IN 
A QUANDARY 
“A saga of the gaga and 


probably his masterpiece.” 
—N.Y. Times. $2.50 











EYELESS 
IN GAZA 


The most'brilliant sceptic of our 
times has discovered what makes 
life worth living, and round this 
discovery he has written “‘one of 
the finest novels of this generation.” —N. A 
Times. ‘“‘Magnificently readable, acutely intelli- 
gent.”—Saturday Review of Literature. “His 
deepest, most serious, most complete novel.” — 
The Nation. “A relentlessly honest novel.’”’— 
N.Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 
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MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized and 
marketed. Play, scenario and radio departments. 
Tae Writers’ Worksnop, Inc. 

General Electric Building, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





FAMILY SEARCHES — Wills, etc. 
Box 25, North P. O., Boston 





BOOK SERVICE 

Any book—first editions, rare, or current—for the 
child or grown-up. Also fine personal stationery and 
engraving. Visitors and correspondence invited. 

Tue Scrisner Boox Srore, 

507 Fifth Avenue, New York Crrv, 





WRITERS 

eee about America’s most fascinating literary 
club. 

Fortuny’s—45 West 4sth. 
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SCHOOLS — GIRLS 





ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day and Boarding School for girls in new, fire- 


BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 2) 


knock on the head, the culmination of life's 
futility. Marriage is a minor death, and chil- 
dren another for woman, who is simply used 
by man for his fell purposes, “victim,” like 
a cow, “of the voracity of generation.” She 
is the fox, the hunted, and man is the hunter. 

While Selma and _ her lover 
wander on a hill a series of flash-backs shows 
how she arrived at this philosophy. A school- 
mate convulsions; another is sur- 
prised and shamed by pregnancy; Selma's 
grandmother, drained of life by children and 
then grandchildren, dying, slaps grandfa- 
ther’s face for the life he has given her; on 
a trailer trip through drought-ridden Iowa 
Selma sees men sweating and drinking and 
wenching, but principally wenching. And all 
of it cuts her to the quick, as well it might. 

But Selma lives, in spite of her mind, and 
works, with and common 
That is one of the story’s many virtues. Life 
and loving are strong, enough at 
length to overpower Selma’s sour “wisdom.” 
If the author hadn't distil pure 
disillusionment out of Selma’s comparatively 
fortunate life, I for one would find the lim- 
pid, living style of the telling, and the tre- 
mendously appealing pictures of Iowa farms 
and the lonely grandmother and the reluctant 


imploring 


dies in 


courage sense. 
strong 


chosen to 


efficient hands to developing the industries 
in the ruling spirit of the machine age. The 
brothers themselves, cast in different molds, 
war upon one another. The Great War comes; 
the Jewish community is in turn forced to 
submit to the depredations of the Russians, 
Germans and Bolsheviks; and little good does 
it do for Jews to espouse one cause or an- 
other. All mete out to them the same con- 
tempt, the same cruel justice. Before the ulti- 
mate tragedy the brothers are 
at what a cost! Depressing, yet decidedly 
worth while. 


reconciled, but 


A DOCTOR’S LIFE 


Victor 
$3.50. 


An AMERICAN Doctor's Opyssey. By 
Heiser, M.D. W. W. Norton. 


Reviewed by Lewis Walker 


Whoever reads this amazing book—and you 
may open it at the beginning, middle, or end 
of any one of its 30 chapters with absolute 
certainty of unexcelled entertainment—will 
encounter a real personality, follow a 
crammed with adventures from its beginning 
in the deadly maelstrom of the Johnstown 


flood in 1889, to its conclusion in the 


trail 


19305, 


and imbibe an immense amount of interest- 


proof building. Thorough college preparation, General | young woman's kissed, quivering mouth even 


Course. Sports, dramatics, my > 4 Miss BLANCHE 


Prrrman, Princ.. Box S, St. Agnes Sch., Albany, N. ¥ ing and valuable information ranging from 
: i S, St. Agnes Sch., / N.Y. 


the way the great pestilences were checked in 
the Philippine Islands to why 
were so popular for gentlemen's evening wear 


more $0. 





mess-jackets 
SEMPLE SCHOOL ;;.;*: 
Hudson 
Postgraduate, College Preparatory, Art, Music, Drama, 
Secretarial, Household Arts. Horseback, sports, Coun- 
try estate week-ends. Resident and Day. 


TRAGEDY OF POLISH JEW 


Tue Brorners AsHKENAZI. By I. J. Singer. 


a few summers back, and an amazingly sim- 
ple—you must take the doctor's word that it's 


Mrs. T. Darrington Semple 
351 Riverside Drive ew York City 








SCHOOLS — BOYS 





Highest Rating. Small classes. Ac- 
credited. ROTC. Supervised study 
Prepares tor college or business. 
luntor school small boys. House 


j0 mother. Athletics, Swimming. 
Catalog. Dr. J. J. Wicker. 


Military Academy, Box S, Fork Union, Va. 





What Will You Read Tonight? 


Stimulation and entertainment await you in 
the splendid new novels and biographies. 


Drop in at your bookstore tonight and see for 
yourself. 


American Booksellers Association 
““Remember Them With Books” 





Translated from the Yiddish by Maurice 


Samuel. Knopf. $2.75. 


Reviewed by John Cournos 


An impressive creative literature, of which 
we know nothing, has, I understand, sprung 
up among the Polish Jewry; its language is 
Yiddish. A real service has been accomplished 
in bringing out an English version of The 
Brothers Ashkenazi, which belongs to a genre 
that may be styled as epical. In background 
and, in some measure, theme, it has much in 
common with Sholem Asch's Three Cities, 
with which in other respects it challenges 
comparison. Asch's novel, I think, has a shot 
the better of it as a work of the creative im- 
agination. Singer's novel, however, and this 
may be accounted of greater merit with some, 
has the more preponderant wealth of factual 
material. At some moments, indeed, it is so 
much like life and so much like living history 
that it is hard to know where these end and 
the fiction begins. 

The tragedy of the Polish Jew during the 
past century is epitomized in this immense 
volume, and apparently the tragedy is des- 
tined to continue. We have an endless series 
of pictures and portrayals of a people always 
existing on the rim of senseless cruelty, of 
horror, of helpless subjection to savage and 
irrational foes, whether the native Poles, the 
invading Germans, the ruling Russians or 
exploiters of their own blood. The entire ac- 
tion takes place almost wholly in the little 
town of Lodz, developed industrially chiefly 
by Jews after the Napoleonic invasion, but it 
is the epitome of the Jewish tragedy anywhere 
in Poland to this day. It is mainly the story 
of the twin brothers, Max and Jacob, who, 
brought up in the pietist cult of the Chasi- 
dim, rebel against the fathers and turn their 


effective—preventive for sea-sickness. Few 
books have been as filled with odd and amaz- 
ing facts, good stories, righteous indignation 
at the ignorance and stupidity of politicians 
the world over, vivid thumb-nail portraits of 
famous men and women in and out of the 
medical world, good sense, and warm-hearted 
human understanding. It also is very scrappy 
and at times completely disorganized. And 
the doctor, like most of his profession, is in- 
clined to be a bit opinionated on all subjects. 

Doctor Heiser was for twenty years actively 
associated with the Rockefeller Foundation on 
what might be called a “roving assignment.” 
Wherever any one of the numerous plagues 
that infect human kind raised its head Doc- 
tor Heiser, backed by the huge power of the 
Rockefellers, sped and socked that head until 
the danger slackened or disappeared. Previous 
to his work for the Foundation he was Di 
rector of Health for a decade in the Philip- 
pine Islands—where he set himself “the goal 
of trying to save fifty thousand lives a year,” 
and over-reached it—worked with William 
Howard Taft, W. Cameron Forbes, General 
Leonard Wood and other Governor-Generals 
of the Islands, saw much of Aguinaldo, was 
caught in typhoons on land and sea, tried 
without success to locate the tomb of the rat 
that died a natural death, and reduced the 
rodent population of Manila by unnatural 
means to such an extent that bubonic plague 
was, to all intents, eradicated. 

After 1914 his odyssey really began, and 
the latter half of the book is a record of fur 
ous travel from one country to another “ped- 
dling my line of . . . health ideas” 
land. Peiping, Zamboanga, Sarawak, Singa- 
Calcutta, Moscow, Constan- 
the confounded an 


in every 


Rangoon, 
(where 


pore, 
tinople Doctor 


(Continued on page 12) 





Ever the Winds Blow =a 
by Elliott Merrick 


“*A robust and brilliant novel."* Boston Herald 
“Touched with the hunger of a sharp wind and the keenness of win- 
ter earth.’’ New York Herald Tribune $2.50 





Escape from America Odyssey of the Islands 
by Carl N. Taylor 


by Struthers Burt 
Illustrated 


‘“*‘An exceedingly good 
mores in a ‘series of acid book . . . an absorbingly 
interesting chronicle 


er — sa oo 159th Thousand from start to finish.” 
structive critic. : New York Herald 
8th Large Printing : 


The Last Puritan 
by George Santayana 


“It makes the average contemporary novel, even the best book, two-dimensional by 
contrast."" Conrad Aiken 


“Not only life but an era unrolls before us."’ Ellen Glasgow in The New York Herald Tribune. $2.75 





Fearless analysis of American 


$2.00 


The Living Jefferson 
los aa fo teel=\-We babl-jlo)t aw .Voloteat= 


ae Walt Borers) a jelelelleMel BaselettaceBas-\ettel Mice like teeter tas, Kings of 


for public office.’ Chicago Daily News 
* 
Dear Life ‘*Splendidly written . . . sound the Court 


by Belinda Jelliffe historically . . . fair and by Edward e 
outspoken.’’ Boston 
Potter, Jr. 


For 


An autobiographical Transcript. 
narrative of blazing en- $3.00 Illustrated by photographs 
and drawings 


ergy, passion and vitality ‘Tells the complete story 
that reveals the soul of a of tennis from its begin- 
nings—and tells it well.”’ 


woman as she creates her life : 
j : Robert Van Gelder in 
despite all hardships. $2.75 The New York Times. $3.00 


Mr. Tutt Takes the Stand 
by Arthur Train 


One of the best-liked characters in contemporary American fiction is shown at 
his wittiest and best in this collection of stories. $2.00 
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“HELPS TO KEEP PEOPLE CLOSE AND FRIENDLY” 


“7 put through a call for my son down East. Must 
be three hundred miles. 

“Hold the line,’ the operator said. And next thing 
you knew, there he was. Sounded just like he was 
right here. It wasn’t like that when I was a young 
fellow.” 


Tuis country has the best telephone service in 
the world. And it’s still getting better—quicker, 
clearer, more useful to more people. Each year 
brings improvements in equipment and operat- 


ing efficiency. Operating errors on local calls— 
always a small percentage of the millions handled 
daily—have decreased 40% in the past six years. 
Since 1929, the average time required for long 
distance connections has been reduced from 2.8 
to 1.4 minutes and 92% of these calls are now 
handled while you remain at the telephone. 
Time has proved the value of the Bell System 
plan of operation—‘One policy, one 
system and universal service.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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If This Be Despotism... 
By Ernest K. Lindley 


Do the anti-New Deal orators know what they are talking about when 
they refer in glowing terms to the freedom existing in Great Britain and 


or three long years we have been 

living with a mixture of hope and 

trepidation in a changing political 
and economic setting. We have seen 
the New Deal thrust out in twenty or 
thirty directions, sometimes vigorously 
and surely and at other times with 
fumbling hands. We have seen the 
Federal Government assert powers un- 
precedented in our periods of peace and 
bestow a great range of discretion upon 
the President and administrative and 
regulatory agencies. And we have seen 
these tendencies checked by the Su- 
preme Court. 

These changes have offended a wide- 
spread and deep-seated faith in the 
automatic operation of economic laws. 
Scarcely a single venture of the New 
Deal has escaped denunciation in re- 
sponsible quarters as a violation of es- 
tablished knowledge and as an inter- 
ference with the sound forces of “natu- 
tal” recovery. More disquieting, the 
whole atmosphere has been thick with 
accusations and warnings of regimenta- 
tion, bureaucracy, the substitution of 


the Scandinavian countries? 


personal rule for the rule of law, Fa- 
scism, Nazi-ism, Communism, totali- 
tarianism, and—more 
torship. When full allowance is made 
for the conscious use of fearful labels 
for the purposes of propaganda, there 
remains, I think, a great residue of 
genuine anxiety concerning our demo- 
cratic liberties. No one who believes 
that the institutions of democracy and 
their inseparable liberties are worth 
protecting at almost any cost can pass 
off lightly warnings that they are be- 
ing imperilled. 

Among the undertakings of the New 
Deal which have been widely de- 
nounced, at one time or another by re- 
sponsible men, as inimical to sound re- 
covery or to our liberties, or to both, 
are: Devaluation of the dollar. Inspec- 
tion and supervision of the major se- 
curities investment markets. Augment- 
ing of the powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to manage the credit sys- 
tem. Construction of Federal power 
projects to serve as “yardsticks.” 
Financial aid to the establishment of 


simply—dicta- 


municipally owned electrical distribu 
tion systems. Financial aid to rural 
electrification. The attempt to regu- 
late utility holding companies and 
to break up the most complex of 
them. TVA as an instrument for 
planning and encouraging the har- 
monious development of an entire wa 
tershed. Federal subsidies for slum 
clearance and rural housing. The WPA 
work program. The unsuccessful at 
tempt to strengthen the Pure Food and 
Drugs Law. Doctor Tugwell’s land re- 
tirement and resettlement program. 
Stimulation of the trade-union move- 
ment and the attempt to protect collec- 
tive bargaining. The first steps toward 
the establishment of a social insurance 
system. Aid to college and high school 
students and other activities of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Heavier 
taxation of large incomes and estates 
and corporate surpluses. Even the CCC, 
one of the most popular New Deal in- 
stitutions, was born amid loud misgiv- 
ings concerning forced labor and the 
regimentation of youth. 
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To an even greater degree the atmos- 
phere of fear has surrounded the agri- 
cultural program of the New Deal and 
that merger of conflicting conceptions 
and purposes known as the NRA. The 
old AAA crop-control program is dead. 
But under the new legislation the Gov- 
ernment is still subsidizing the farmer 
and trying to control in some measure 
the supplies and prices of a large num- 
ber of agricultural commodities, The 
NRA is dead, to the relief of many 
who feared its monopolistic tendencies. 
But many of its component elements 
are still embodied in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
set of objectives: especially the fixing 
of minimum wages and maximum 
hours, the elimination of child labor, 
and other checks on competition at the 
expense of labor, as well as the protec- 
tion of collective bargaining. 

A shift in the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party is helping to clear the 
air. Many of the objectives and specific 
undertakings of the New Deal are now 
accepted by the official opposition. But 
even this degree of acceptance is mark- 
ed by nostalgic yearnings for the earlier 
and simpler days of true competition, 
not only in the Republican Party but 
in the old-fashioned liberal wing of the 
New Deal. As the speech of Mr. Hoo- 
ver before the Republican National 
Convention and much of the prelimi- 
nary oratory of the campaign are prov- 
ing, many responsible men remain con- 
vinced that Mr. Roosevelt and his New 
Deal are a sinister threat to our demo 
cratic institutions and liberties. On 
June 26, 1936, the day after the Demo- 
cratic platform was adopted, Mark 
Sullivan wrote in The New York Her- 
ald Tribune: “The New Deal is the 
American variation of the new order 
that has been set up in three great Eu- 
ropean countries and some smaller 
ones. The term ‘New Deal’ is the 
American equivalent of the term ‘Fa- 
scism’ in Italy, the term ‘Nazi’ in Ger- 
many, and the term ‘Soviet’ in Russia.” 

The appeal to experience elsewhere 
is im many respects more convincing 
than appeals to economic theories and 
political abstractions. Grant, as Mr. 
Sullivan does, that American circum- 
stances and traditions would have their 
effect on an American totalitarian state, 
just as Italian Fascism, German Nazi- 
ism, and Soviet Communism have dis- 
tinguishable points of difference. The 
use of the totalitarian states as reference 


points is nevertheless valid. But, if we 
really wish to find out where we are 
by this method, it would seem to be 
helpful to enlarge the number of refer- 
ence points. It would be just as valid, 
and more helpful perhaps, to check our 
present situation and trends with the 
experience of other democratic nations 
which have had marked success in 
achieving economic recovery. 

Those who are most solicitous of our 
liberties, appear to be satisfied that 
Great Britain is not a totalitarian state. 
Mr. Hoover speaks of Great Britain 
and her commonwealths as being not 
only democratic but one of the “great 
liberal nations.” (The Challenge to 
Liberty, Scribners, 1934, pp. 170-171.) 

Raoul E. Desvernine, chairman of 
the National Lawyers’ Committee of 
the American Liberty League, has re- 
cently written a book (Democratic 
Despotisms, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1936), explaining the close relationship 
between the New Deal and Fascism 
and Communism and asserting that 
the issue before the country is: “Con- 
stitutional Democracy—American vs. 
the Totalitarian State—The New Des- 
potism.” Mr. Desvernine finds that the 
British and French democratic liberal 
traditions are essentially similar to our 
own (lbid., p. 6). And he also ap- 
proves of the Scandinavian countries. 
He reinforces his arguments against 
the New Deal with a reminder that to- 
talitarianism is not even profitable. He 
says: “It is not in the totalitarian 
States in Europe that economic depres- 
sion has been most effectively combat- 
ed and the greatest gains have been 
made. England and the Scandinavian 
countries, where economic liberalism 
still survives, are today the most pros- 
perous in Europe.” 

For several years, in fact, the success 
of Great Britain in achieving recovery 
has been contrasted with our own difhi- 
culties by numerous of our industrial 
and financial leaders. Frequently all 
they seem to have known about Great 
Britain was that the British budget was 
balanced. (We may hear less about that 
since the British budget has been un- 
balanced again to finance a re-arma- 
ment program.) A few of them seem 
to have realized that Great Britain left 
gold a year and a half before we did. 
Many of them are still calling for 
“stabilization” of the dollar, which was 
returned to gold in January, 1934, and 
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apparently do not realize that the Brit. 
ish are so well satisfied with being off 
gold that they have rejected every sug. 
gestion that they return to it—and have 
done so without causing so much as a 
tremor among British financiers and in- 
dustrialists. Of late some American 
financial and industrial leaders have 
been extolling the British “dole,” in 
contrast with our works program. To a 
remarkable extent they are the same 
people who ten and fifteen years ago 
said the dole was ruining England and 
who were fighting even four or five 
years ago to prevent the “dole,” either 
in fact or name, from being introduced 
into the United States. 

But there are several other pertinent 
facts concerning the British economic 
and social system. For years, Great 
Britain has been redistributing wealth 
by drastic income and inheritance taxes, 
on one side, and an extensive social in- 
surance system, on the other side. The 
social insurance system has been 
strengthened and expanded during the 
depression years by a Tory government. 
For years, Great Britain has had a 
comprehensive and powerful trade- 
union movement, and has accepted the 
principles of collective bargaining 
which most of American industry has 
been fighting tooth and nail. Great 
Britain not only has a much stronger 
banking structure, but more intelligent, 
better disciplined and perhaps more 
bankers with a sense of social responsi- 
bility than we have. It has long re- 
quired reasonable standards of truthful- 
ness from investment bankers and cor- 
poration directors and officials under 
legislation quite similar to the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, to prevent the enact- 
ment of which Wall Street mustered its 
highest-price lawyers and propagandists 
and its loudest cries of “Communism.” 
The British bankers were much more 
sensible than ours in extending foreign 
loans during the post-war period, and 
British securities and real estate were 
not subjected to fantastic speculative 
booms. 

Great Britain has plopped for protec- 
tion and has canalized its trade by ex 
clusive agreements with its dominions, 
Argentina, Denmark, and various other 
countries. It has subjected agriculture 
to an elaborate system of subsidies, quo 
tas and marketing boards. It has sub 
sidized beet sugar since 1925. Sinc 
1932 it has lifted and controlled the 
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price of wheat by a subsidy financed by 


the proceeds of a processing tax on 
flour. Since 1931 it has put the follow- 
ing crops under the control of govern- 
ment marketing boards: hops, milk, 
pigs, bacon, and potatoes. Every grow- 
er of hops has a quota, and he may sell 
hops only through the Hops Board. 
Milk producers subsidy 
financed out of a tax on all milk sold 
for liquid consumption. The price of 
milk is fixed at every point from the 
farmer to the ultimate consumer, and 
the retailer has been made to take a cut 
in profits so that the consumer is not 
penalized for the higher income of the 
producer. Bacon curers are compelled 
to pay hog farmers according to a price 
formula which takes account of the 
price of feed. The production of pota- 
toes is allocated by a quota system and 
controlled by fines on plantings in ex- 
cess of the quotas. The potato market- 
ing board regulates the supply of pota- 
toes by a changeable grading system 
which increases the quantity of culls 
percentage when the gross production 
is heavy. 

The British agricultural marketing 
boards have the power to buy, sell, 
grade, pack, store, advertise, and trans- 
port the commodities under their con- 
trol. They have regulatory authority 
over the processing of these commodi- 
ties. They can go even farther, and 
process commodities themselves. Pro- 
posals that the milk marketing board 
supersede private distributors as the 
chief intermediary between farmers and 
consumers have been respectfully and 
favorably received in conservative 
quarters. 

The British housing program, begun 
in 1919, has been expanding steadily 
with government aid. In the four years, 
1931-34 inclusive, almost one million 
houses were built, more than half of 
them with the aid of government sub- 
sidies—and apparently without shouts 
of distress private real-estate 
operators and private business gener- 
ally. In 1935, more than 
houses were built. The percentage of 
government- subsidized building de- 
clined for several years, as private home 
building increased under the impetus 
of mortgage interest rates of 414 per 
cent and lower, which were in turn 
traceable to the financial policies of the 
government. But in 1935 the national 
government gain moved to accelerate 


receive a 


from 


300,000 


slum clearance with subsidies under a 
five-year plan. 

The British government is spending 
money to scrap surplus tramp ships, to 
build new ships, to rehabilitate the her- 
ring industry. In 1935 it undertook to 
guarantee loans to aid in the recon- 
struction of four railway companies. 
The long overdue reorganization of 
the coal mining industry has been be- 
gun with the setting up of two central 
selling agencies. The government has 
offered money to the cotton spinning 
industry to retire ten million surplus 
spindles. It has launched special pro- 
grams to rehabilitate distressed areas in 
the United Kingdom. The British 
broadcasting system is operated by a 
public corporation. The national “grid” 
system of electrical transmission wires 
is being built and operated by a gov- 
ernment board. 

Those are some of the salient fea- 
tures of the British system. Needless to 
say, they have involved a great expan- 
sion of “bureaucracy.” Many of the 
government boards in Great Britain 
have extraordinary discretionary pow- 
ers. Yet in that home of Anglo 
Saxon jurisprudence, there has been no 
outcry, so far as one can learn, against 
the substitution of “dictatorship” or 
“personal rule” for the “rule of law” 
from one or two ancient 
judges whose protests appear to have 
been regarded with some amusement. 
John W. Davis, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, recently asserted that “of 
all methods of government, bi reau- 
cracy is the least responsible, the least 
intelligent, and the most arrogant and 
tyrannical.” But one doubts that Mr. 
Davis would say that the English peo- 
ple are no longer living under a “rule 
of law,” or that his client, J. P. Morgan, 
would spend so much of his time in 
England if England were not subject 
to a “rule of law.” 

Great Britain has a highly managed 
economy containing far more elements 
of socialism than our own. As H. B. 
Elliston, a well-informed interpreter of 
the British scene, has said (Aélantic 
Monthly, February, 1936): 

“*Normalcy’ . . . is gone in Britain, 
along with all such meaningless shib- 
boleths of the post-war decade. Britain, 
for good or ill, appears to be so com- 
mitted to planning and management 
by the state that even a repair of the 
world system does not seem likely to 
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mark any retreat to ‘letting nature take 
its course.’” 

Since Mr. Desvernine applauds the 
success of the “economic liberalism” of 
Sweden, let us look at some of the out- 
standing features of the Swedish eco- 
nomic system. Marquis W. Childs re- 
cently has described it. (See Sweden: 
The Middle Way, Yale University 
Press, 1936.) First, there is the power- 
ful consumers’ cooperative movement, 
which conducts more than 20 per cent 
of the retail and wholesale trade in 
Sweden and does about 1o per cent of 
all the manufacturing in Sweden. It 
has removed or greatly reduced the 
profit in the distribution of goods to 
ultimate consumers and, by its own 
competition in manufacturing, has bro- 
ken trusts or monopolistic price levels 
in shoes, bread, electric light bulbs, sev- 
eral kinds of rubber goods, margarine, 
and other vegetable oil products and 
cash registers. Consumers’ cooperatives 
have also entered fire, burglary, fidelity, 
and automobile insurance. A large part 
of the rural electrification system is in 
the hands of consumers’ cooperatives. 

Then, second, are the agricultural 
producers’ cooperatives, which market 
most of the milk and butter in Sweden. 
Third, are the government export sub- 
sidies for certain agricultural products. 
Fourth, is the low-cost housing pro- 
gram, handled partly by cooperatives, 
partly with national subsidies, and part- 
ly under municipal auspices—but none 
of it, apparently, with an eye to the 
welfare of real-estate promoters or pri- 
vate speculative builders. 

Fifth, is the large area of state so 
cialism, embracing the telephone and 
telegraph systems, a large part of the 
electric power system, the major rail- 
ways, and the production of timber 
and timber products in competition 
with private interests, Sixth, is an area 
of semi-socialism in which the state 
operates mines and smelters as a part- 
ner of private interests and exercises 
stringent control to protect the welfare 
of miners and related workers. In this 
area also fall the ownership and opera- 
tion of the radio broadcasting system, 
and the operation of the air transport 
system. Also of this type are the mo- 
nopolies which divert to the national 
treasury the major portion of the profits 
from the importation, manufacture, and 
sale of tobacco and alcoholic bever- 
ages. Seventh, is the powerful Swedish 
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trade union movement and the effec- 
tive safeguarding of collective bargain- 
ing. Eighth, is the old age pension sys- 
tem. Ninth, is the reserve public works 
program, based on the principle that 
every man willing to work is entitled 
to a job and used since 1907 to give 
work to the unemployed. In the spring 
of 1933 the long-range public works 
program was supplemented by a special 
works program to cost $42,880,000, 
which, Mr. Childs says, was “almost as 
bold as America’s $4,880,000,000.” Be- 
cause of the pick-up in private employ- 
ment, this program never went fully 
into effect, but at the end of 1935, 70 
per cent of all unemployed in Sweden 
were engaged in “made” work—on 
highways, secondary roads, bridges, 
aviation fields, athletic fields, parks, 
and the like. In 1934, the public works 
program and the unemployment bene- 
fit systems of the trade unions were sup- 
plemented by a system of state unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Tenth, is the Swedish low tariff sys- 
tem, which helps to keep down prices 
to consumers. Eleventh, is Sweden’s 
deliberate and avowed objective to 
manage its currency to preserve the in- 
ternal price level, without regard to 
gold or foreign exchange. Twelfth— 
and perhaps not unknown to some of 
Mr. Desvernine’s Liberty League col- 
leagues—the manufacture, sale, and 
export, of munitions are controlled, and 
government inspectors have the right 
to inspect the books of the munitions- 
makers at any time. Thirteenth, and 
perhaps not least in importance, are 
the facts that Swedish law is codified 
in a single volume which a farmer can 
read, the Swedish law courts pay no 
attention to precedents, and that, there- 
fore, as Mr. Childs reports, “the law is 
a very limited profession in Sweden.” 

This is the “economic liberalism” of 
Sweden which Mr. Desvernine appears 
to admire and, by implication, con- 
trasts with the “totalitarian” objectives 
of Mr. Roosevelt. 

As Mr. Childs says: “The degree of 
laissez faire that has continued to exist 
in Sweden is, in a manner of speaking, 
hothouse laissez faire. It exists under 
a bell-jar. The state, the consumer, and 
the producer have intervened to make 
capitalism ‘work’ in a reasonable way 
for the greatest good of the whole na- 
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As Mr. Desvernine reminds us, “eco- 
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nomic liberalism” in the democracies 
of Great Britain and Sweden has paid. 
Compared to our depression, these 
countries experienced only a slight re- 
cession. The British, it is true, did not 
start to slide from such a high level as 
we had reached. They had suffered 
from chronic unemployment ever since 
the World War. But they were better 
prepared than we to withstand the 
strain, and while Mr. Hoover and most 
of our leading bankers and industrial- 
ists were waiting for mysterious “natu- 
ral forces” to bring recovery, the Brit- 
ish and the Swedes had set about to 
produce recovery. Excepting departure 
from gold, which might be called acci- 
dental, their methods were pragmatic 
and unimpeded by fears of experiment. 

At the lowest point of their depres- 
sion, British industrial production was 
only 25 per cent below the peak month 
of 1929. At our lowest points, indus- 
trial production was only between 47 
and 48 per cent of the peak month of 
June, 1929. For our twelve 
months—April, 1932 to March, 1933 
—our industrial production averaged 
less than 52 per cent of our best twelve 
months—November, 1928 to October, 
1929, inclusive. 

The comparative courses of the de- 
pression and recovery in Great Britain, 
Sweden, and the United States, as meas- 
ured by industrial production are as 


follows: 


worst 


(LEAGUE OF NATIONS INDEX: i929 
EQUALS 100) 

Great weden United 

Britain States 
1929 I 1oO¢ 
193 92.3 )0.4 50.7 
193I 83.8 84.5 68.1 
1932 53.5 79.1 53.8 
1933 88.2 1.0 63.9 
1934 98.8 100.0 66.4 
1935 106.11 107.57 75.63 
1936 (average for January and 


February 80.73 


'Translated by author from British Board of 
Trade Index. 

“First five months 

®Translated by author from Federal Reserve 
Board Index. 


In relation to the peak of 1929, it 
took us about three years to climb 
from the pit of the depression up to 
approximately the low point of the de- 
pression for Great Britain and Sweden. 
If an earlier period than 1929 is taken 
as the norm, our decline was not so 
great and our recovery has been pro- 
portionately greater. Thus, in the last 








quarter of 1935, we averaged about gg 
per cent of the 1923-25 level of indus 
trial production, while Great Britain 
was about 24 per cent above the 1924 
level. 

Most other industrial nations drop. 
ped farther than Great Britain and 
Sweden. But only two nations experi- 
enced an industrial depression as 
severe as ours. They were Poland and 
Germany. In these three countries, in- 
dustrial output in 1932 averaged be. 
tween 53 and 54 per cent of 1929. This 
was enough to throw Germany in the 
arms of the Nazis. In addition to an in- 
dustrial crisis more severe, in terms of 
decline in output, than in any other 
country except Poland and Germany, 
the United States had to deal with an 
agricultural depression as severe as that 
of any other nation. 

The United States appears to have 
been the only major country in which 
suffering and waiting for “natural” 
forces was regarded as suitable, or even 
defensible, policy. No important na- 
tion in the world has had a “natural” 
recovery. Recovery has come to each 
nation or group of nations as the result 
of positive efforts by governments to 
generate recovery. To the extent that 
there has been “natural” recovery it has 
come only when governments have set 
the scene, by bringing about prelimi- 
nary adjustments. But in most cases 
there has been more than that. Perhaps 
some economists will still say that re- 
covery has come “in spite of” a multi- 
tude of governmental efforts in all the 
leading nations of the world. But none 
of them can point to any important na- 
tion which progressed toward recovery 
while its government sat tight or con 
tented itself with nothing more than 
such cushioning measures as were rep 
resented, in our country, by the R. F.C. 
and the purchase of government secut- 
ties by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The World Economic Survey for 
1934-35 of the League of Nations said: 
“The characteristic feature of the re 
covery that has been proceeding slowly 
and unevenly since the middle of 1932 
is its dependence upon national mat- 
kets and national policies.” 

The assertion, so often made, that 
“world recovery” began in the summerf 
of 1932 is true only in the sense that 
enough nations got turned around and 
started up then to bring up the aver- 
age. They were chicfly Great Britain 
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and the nations most closely interwoven 
with the British economy. But Japan 
and Australia had preceded Great Brit- 
ain on the upward trail, while several 
nations, including France and Holland, 
were still scraping bottom or slipping 
downgrade three years later. 

The idea that a considerable degree 
of economic direction and management 
by government is incompatible with 
the preservation of democratic liberties 
seems to be peculiar to the United 
States. Even such antagonists of the 
“totalitarian” states as Messrs. Hoover 
and Desvernine apparently do not think 
that managed economies are inconsist- 
ent with democracy anywhere except 
in the United States. Perhaps the ex- 
planation is that they do not know 
what other democratic nations have 
been doing. But the fact remains that 
what Mr. Desvernine denounces as 
“democratic despotism” in the United 
States is a much lower degree of eco- 
nomic management by the government 
than the “economic liberalism” which 
he approves in Scandinavia and Great 
Britain. 

Democracy and capitalism are dis- 
tinguishable concepts. One may even 
believe that a completely socialized state 
can be democratic. This belief can 
aeither be supported nor refuted by ex- 
perience. The establishment of the only 
modern socialized state, the Soviet 
Union, did not involve the destruction of 
democratic liberties because there were 
none in Russia to destroy. For good 
measure, it may be granted that the 
Russian Communists have established 
certain kinds of liberties which were 
absent in old Russia and that they 
avowedly hope to establish a democratic 
state and have begun to take a few 
steps in that direction. One may even 
accept, with qualifications, the con- 
clusion of Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
that Stalin is not a dictator. Neverthe- 
less the Bolshevik revolution has been 
conducted with disregard of what most 
of us consider essential values and the 
Communist State is not yet demo 
cratic according to western ideas. 

But it is possible, both in theory and 
on the basis of experience, to distin- 
guish democracy from nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberal capitalism, from pre-wal 
capitalism, and even from pre-depres- 
sion capitalism. 

By the “one step leads to another” 


f 


thesis, advanced by Mr. Hoover, for 


example, democracy in such nations as 
Sweden, Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa should be in grave peril 
because these nations have economic 
regulation and management by the gov- 
ernment. It can be argued that they are 
heading toward disaster—even that the 
whole capitalistic world is heading to- 
ward inevitable disaster. But, to date, 
they have not only preserved their 
democratic institutions and liberties but 
apparently have strengthened them. 
Great Britain has been able almost 
literally to laugh off the Fascist threat 
of Oswald Mosley’s blackshirts and re- 
main secure from Communism on the 
left by applying with reasonable suc- 
cess some of the measures which Mr. 
Hoover appears to think are charac- 
teristic only of the “totalitarian” states. 

One wishes that more of our politi- 
cal, financial, and industrial leaders 
were more familiar with the ability 
of the British to use the institutions of 
democracy for the purpose of making 
the continual peaceful readjustments 


which have obviated the necessity for 
sudden and extreme solutions. 

Let it be granted that a “totalitarian” 
state here or elsewhere might come by 
the creep-by-creep process. The demo- 
cratic states throughout the world have 
resorted to many contrivances for eco 
nomic management similar to those 
adopted in the Fascist states. But not 
one of the “totalitarian” states now in 
existence is the result of that step-by- 
step or creep-by-creep process which 
Mr. Hoover and others of his mind 
fear so much when they view the 
American scene. Every one of them— 
Communist Russia, Fascist Italy, Nazi 
Germany, and their lesser imitators— 
came into power when their predeces- 
sors were unable to cope with prevail- 
ing needs, demands, or aspirations. As 
the history of Great Britain in the last 
century or more has proved many times 
over, and as the depression experience 
of Great Britain and her Common- 
wealths and the democracies of Scan- 
dinavia has again proved: a step to 
ward may be a step away. 
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BIRTHMARK 


Morratiry that strings 


A universal bow 


Lets fly the invisible arrow 
And everything we know 

Is wounded to the marrow 
And sweet the hurt bird sings, 
And sweet the stricken flower 
Bleeds out her fragrant breath 
Each, from her earliest hour, 
Being stung for death. 


BETRAYAL 


Our love is all that is 
[mmortal in us here 

Burning and free, and this 
We give away to the dear 
Look of a flower at dawn 
Or a face like light- 

And one to the dust has gone 
And one to the night, 
Bearing away with them 

All that we had to give: 


Our love on petal and stem, 
Our love that wanted to live 
in love’s immortal way 

Lal betray. 
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The commander of a Legion post and au- 
thor of ‘‘ Americanism: What Is It?’ 
which made the Bill of Rights front-page 
news reveals the inside story of how the 
book was written and what the controversy 


means 


HE Bill of Rights is front-page 
news. That which a lot of us 
thought of as the foundation 
stone of our national liberties, generally 
accepted by all good Americans, has 
become a matter of fierce controversy 
in one of the great patriotic organiza- 
tions, and a book which went so far as 
to advocate the Bill of Rights has been 
ordered suppressed. 

This whole controversy is full of sig- 
nificance for all Americans. It reveals 
the widespread ignorance, especially 
on the part of those who set themselves 
up as guardians of patriotism, as to the 
real substance of “Americanism.” 

It shows that there are forces which 
render lip-service to the ideals of Amer- 
ica but exert every effort to keep the 
spirit of those ideals buried. The Bill of 
Rights will be an issue at the Ameri- 
can Legion Convention meeting on 
September 21 at Cleveland. 

And it all happened because of the 
publication of a 1200-word speech on 
Americanism, intended for school chil- 
dren. 


II 


For some years the Americanism 
Committee of the New York County 
Legion has been presenting medals to 
eighth-grade pupils selected as “Good 
Citizens” by their teachers. And, since 
the award of an “Americanism” medal 
at a public graduation is ordinarily ac- 
companied by a brief speech from a 
Legionnaire, the Committee decided to 
supply a prepared speech to veterans 
whose morale was apt to crumble be- 
fore the terrors of the platform. The 
American Legion is pledged by its Con- 
stitution “to foster a 100 per cent 
Americanism.” Consequently it was 
agreed that the proposed speech should 


Is the American Legion American? 
By Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 















constitute a definition of Americanism, 
in other words, a simple restatement of 
the familiar principles of American 
ideology. 

I am not a writer, but as a member 
of the Americanism Committee I sub- 
mitted a speech which fulfilled, I be- 
lieved, the requirements. Sponsored by 
the Committee, this speech: “Ameri- 
canism: What is it?” was properly re- 
ported to the New York County dele- 
gates, and accepted in behalf of the 
County organization. Its 1200 words 
were then published by the Committee 
to be presented to future medal win- 
ners. 

Proceeding in an orderly manner to 
accomplish what was assumed to be an 
important but unremarkable task, the 
Americanism Committee had no ink- 
ling that the modest book, a 6” x 4” 
pamphlet of sixteen pages, was destined 
to achieve a sensation and become— 
within two months—a “collectors’ 
item.” 


Ill 


The booklet was first distributed on 
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March 23 to those attending a regular 
monthly session of the New York 
County Committee, the delegates rep- 
resenting the 10,500 members of the 
County’s 108 Posts. On this same night 
copies were also sent to the principals 
of New York’s public schools. 

Where and how the publicity began, 
remains a mystery. But on the follow- 
ing afternoon the Americanism Com- 
mittee found itself upon the front pages 
of the metropolitan dailies beneath 
such headlines as: 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE LE- 
GION FOR FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


LEGION SWINGS TO THE LEFT 
REVOLT IN THE LEGION 


This unforeseen attention was statt- 
ling. But pouring in from other parts 
of the country came clippings and more 
headlines: 


LEGION DEMANDS FREEDOM 
OF SPEECH FOR ALL 










IS THE AMERICAN LEGION AMERICAN? 


LEGION REAFFIRMS STAND FOR 
LIBERTY 


The phones of the committee mem- 
bers began ringing constantly, with 
calls from reporters and various other 
individuals requesting information or 
asking for copies of the book. The next 
six weeks brought a deluge of mail. 
Upon stationery ranging from the em- 
bossed pages of Wall Street to grimy 
postcards in broken English, two hun- 
dred requests for the book were re- 
ceived from unknown persons scattered 
over the United States. They came 
from school-teachers, university presi- 
dents, war-veterans of whom some were 
wounded men in hospitals, others 
prominent Legion officials, government 
officials, and educational experts. Only 
one was from a crank. Individual re- 
quests were followed by quantity or- 
ders from Legion Posts and other or- 
ganizations. These orders could not be 
met, for, during the first three weeks, 
the Americanism Committee had dis- 
tributed all but eighty copies of the 
book—these eighty being reserved for 
medal winners in June. The Committee 
discussed ways and means of producing 


a second gift-edition with which to 
meet the demand. It was greatly en- 
couraged by the favorable and unsolic- 
ited publicity which the book was re- 
ceiving, editorial comment being to 


this effect: 


THE LEGION MOVES FORWARD 
STRAIGHT SHOOTING 
REAL AMERICANISM 


The Committee was especially gratified 
by the thought that it had unwittingly 
brought national prestige to fellow- 
veterans, represented by the American 
Legion. But it was also bewildered. 

The Committee reviewed its work. 
It could discover nothing to account 
for the success of the 1200-word speech 
which was simply an elementary re- 
afirmation of American idealism—old 
stuff—and a declaration of democracy’s 
traditional abhorrence of dictatorships, 
containing such platitudinous state- 
ments as the following: 

“The true American spirit—Ameri- 
canism is expressed in a determined 
and magnificent human struggle to 
achieve Democracy, Justice, and Lib 
erty. The fundamental aim of this 


struggle is to maintain for all Ameri- 
cans the opportunity to enjoy the 
abundance of nature and to acquire 
such products of their cooperative labor 
as are essential to their life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness. 

“Democracy means an equality of 
opportunity. 

“Justice means the equality of all 
before the law. 

“Liberty means opportunity for self- 
expression and self-development. It 
guarantees, among other freedoms, the 
freedom of religious worship, and above 
all else Freedom of Speech. Liberty de- 
mands freedom of speech because with- 
out freedom of speech there can be no 
search for the truth... . 

“Most important, is Freedom of Edu- 
cation. ... The freedom of teachers 
to teach facts without bias and of 
scholars to learn facts without bias 
must never cease. . 

“Never was it more necessary than 
now for all Americans to support their 
right to freedom of speech and freedom 
to listen and learn.” 

Following a reference to foreign po- 
litical changes with their attendant 
new ideas, the text continued: 

“Believing in freedom of speech for 
others as well as for ourselves . . 
Americans practice tolerance. . . 
Sometimes it is difficult to bear with 
opinions which seem absurd or dan- 
gerous. Yet it is necessary to do so if 
we are to understand them and test 
them with our own intelligence, make 
use of the good, and discard the un- 
suitable. Out of this clash of opinion 
and this experimentation comes prog- 
ress toward truth.” 

Examples of intolerance were fol- 
lowed by a quotation from Lincoln. 

“Americans,” said the booklet, “are 
not afraid of change. A society which 
does not permit change does not per- 
mit growth or improvement. It is 
dead.” 

The development of America into 
a world power since the days of the 
pioneer was commented upon and the 
fact that the Founding Fathers “be- 
lieved that changes could be accom- 
plished by means of orderly and demo 
cratic processes of government. Wise 
men know that the use of violence, 
producing chaos, is not only a savage 
but a wasteful, therefore stupid, means 
of bringing about change. Use of vio- 
lence breeds more violence. If civiliza- 
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tion is to develop, reason must take the 
place of brute force. . . . 

“Americans, in their struggle for 
democracy, stand forever opposed to 
dictatorship by a person or by any spe- 
cial group.” 

A reference was made to the diff- 
culties of attaining the Ideal. But the 
conviction was expressed that, “with 
the discovery of truths our imagina- 
tion is trained, our minds learn to 
search for more and more truths. . . . 
To the mind of an intelligent man the 
horizon is always far ahead. With faith 
in our ideals we continue this exciting 
search for truths.” 

And the booklet ended with an ap 
peal for civic honesty and responsibility. 
“Only by sturdily holding to this strug- 
gle for these ideals,” it said, “can we 
defeat ignorance and tyranny and pre- 
serve Democracy, Justice, and Liberty.” 

Our bewilderment at the excitement 
caused by this recitation of American 
principles was destined to be increased 
by a new series of events which can best 
be described as “untoward.” 


IV 


The Americanism Committee, con- 
tinuing to receive congratulations and 
editorial praise, was cheerfully func- 
tioning and innocently considering how 
best to deal with the persistent requests 
for reprints when a Hearst representa- 
tive suddenly injected himself into its 
affairs. Privately enlisting the sym- 
pathy of stooges within the Legion, he 
canvassed the New York County Le- 
gionnaires, pointing out to them that 
the book was rife with subtleties, in- 
sidious in their intent. An American 
eagle and stars had been used as a 
decorative running-head upon each 
page of the book. This eagle and stars 
were printed in red. In Red! The do- 
nated paper had been made in Japan— 
in Japan! (Clever little people!) The 
book’s production represented an out- 
lay of no less than $400; obviously it 
had been financed from a slush-fund 
whose source must be exposed by those 
Legionnaires who understood their 
duties as 100 per cent Americans! Ap- 
proaching the New York County Com- 
mander, Joseph V. McCabe, the Hearst 
representative—not himself a veteran— 
cryptically threatened: “The book had 
better be withdrawn—or else!” 

The whispering campaign bore fruit. 
To the support of Hearst and the 
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stooges suddenly came galloping the 
Knight in Shining Armour, none other 
than Homer L. Chaillaux, Director of 
the National Americanism Commission 
in the Legion’s National Headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis. As a friendly ges- 
ture a copy of the book had, upon pub- 
lication, been sent to Legion Head- 
quarters by the Chairman of New 
York’s Americanism Committee, Miss 
Irene Boyd, an ex-army-nurse who saw 
twenty months’ service with the A. E. 
F, in France, a past-Commander of her 
Legion Post, who has given fifteen 
years of arduous volunteer service to 
the Legion. The Director of National 
Americanism acknowledged the book 
with a friendly and appreciative letter. 
But twenty-four hours later a second 
letter was received. From its flurried 
and obscure phraseology it was evident 
that, having undergone some mysteri- 
ous change of spirit, the Director re- 
gretted the friendly tone of his earlier 
letter. For he now wrote, the booklet 
“looks very much like an illegitimate 
offspring, not closely enough identified 
with the American Legion!” Com- 
menting further, he said, “We find no- 
where the name of the author... .” 
He also “noted the raised and flaming 
torch with its striking similarity to the 
left-wing Socialist emblem.” Concern- 
ing the small illustrations (which I 
had drawn and inserted for purposes 
of decoration and emphasis) he wished 
to know what “ulterior motive had the 
artist in drawing illustrations akin to 
the usual subversive placards?” and 
referred to them as being “in typical 
Stalin fashion... .” Observing the 
book’s statement that “Today the wel- 
fare of peoples on the opposite side of 
the globe is of definite importance to 
our own welfare,” he protested that he 
“did not approve of the typical sub 
versive advocacy of the idea that our 
own welfare depends upon the welfare 
of the people on the opposite side of 
the globe.” 

The startled Americanism Com- 
mittee was thereafter ordered to appear 
before New York’s County Executive 
Committee for interrogation. The name 
of the author, we explained, had not 
appeared for a variety of reasons and 
by mutual consent. The book was, for 
instance, an official publication of the 
Committee which, approving the text, 
had made several minor improvements. 
Also the Committee had decided that 
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there should be no personal touch 
which might distract attention from the 
impersonal presentation of the im- 
portant text. And, finally, for any indi- 
vidual to have claimed authorship of a 
compilation of statements brazenly 
lifted from the Bill of Rights, the Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and from the minds of a dozen 
American patriots, historical and liv- 
ing, would have been not only dis- 
creditable but preposterous! 

But I was now unmasked! Not only 
as the guilty author, but also as the 
even-more-guilty artist who, with one 
eye upon the Statue of Liberty and as- 
suming that Lady Liberty knew what 
she was about, had decorated the title- 
page with that symbol, the torch-in- 
hand! Ignorant of the dark signifi- 
cance of an open landscape, I had 
drawn a country road, leading nowhere 
save to a distant horizon; also a pioneer 
American couple in a covered wagon 
(the stooges did not know that, out 
of sheer laziness, I had copied this one 
from a drawing I had once done for a 
Hearst magazine!); a modern city sky- 
line, symbolizing the complicated in- 
dustrial present; the steel-clad feet of 
Dictatorship trampling upon Freedom; 
and an infant being taught to walk. 
Twelve hundred copies of the book 
had been produced—a limited gift-edi- 
tion with hand-set typography from the 
Press of the Woolly Whale, expensive 
paper, three-color printing and board 
binding—donated by leading members 
of the printing trades in New York, 
sympathetic to the text and also to the 
production of a book which, attractive 
in appearance, would appeal to a child. 
Miscellaneous expenses—postage, envel- 
opes, stenography—were met with a 
fifty-dollar donation from the Willard 
Straight Post, No. 842. In explanation 
of its slush-fund, the Committee was 
obliged to confess that beyond this fifty- 
dollar gift there was none: the beau- 
tiful gift-edition had been panhandled 
from those individuals and firms whose 
cooperation was acknowledged in the 
colophon upon the final page. 

The New York Executive Committee 
of the American Legion, in solemn con- 
clave assembled, forbade further dis- 
tribution of the dangerous book. In 
other words, a representative body of 
veterans, a cross-section of the Legion, 
went on record as being opposed to a 
book which—its language simplified 


for children—was neither more nor less 
than a plea for the Justice, Liberty, and 
Democracy which are guaranteed by 
the 100 per cent American documents 
forming America’s bulwarks. 

And once again the publicity flamed. 
But its tenor had changed. In the col 
umns of a conservative paper an inter 
nationally known journalist protested 
the book’s suppression in an article 
whose ironical title was “The Subver. 
sive Goddess.” And headlines now 


read: 


LEGION ATTACKS NEW YORK 
BRANCH WHICH DEMANDS 
FREE SPEECH 


COUNTY LEGION GROUP RE- 
BUKES FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


HEIL HEARST! 


Vv 


The effect of all this has been most 
curious. 

The path of the liberal in these days 
has been a difficult one because he clings 
to his faith in the ultimate reasonable 
ness and educability of mankind upos 
which the ideals of Democracy are 
predicted. And the difficult road is 
lonely; for the liberal has neither the 
solidarity of a class-conscious group 
nor an organization with screaming 
slogans and Party Orders upon which 
to lean. 

The sixteen members of the Ameri- 
canism Committee, representing 
cross-section of the Legion, were politi 
cal strangers to each other. Not avow 
edly a liberal group, they could have 
chosen the “safe” course. They could 
have quietly capitulated and been bless- 
ed by the reactionary opposition. But 
they had come to share a common be 
lief in the fundamental principles of 
Americanism as defined in their book. 
United they stood by their chairman 
whose championship of the book was 
supported by the County Commander 
of New York and a number of large 
Posts in the County. The road of the 
liberal became less lonely. Shoulder to 
shoulder, these new-found _ liberals 
marched, as it became apparent that 
something more than a gift for school 
children, that Americanism itself was 
at stake. 

Heartened by its significant Jocal 
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support, the Committee was convinced 
that at the next regular County Meet- 
ing the ban of the Executive Commit- 
tee would be lifted and permission 
granted to reprint the book and to pre- 
sent the eighty copies to eighty “Good 
Citizens” of New York County’s pub- 
lic schools. But the opposition, now 
protesting that it had not yet “had 
time” to read the 1200-word text whose 
suppression it had achieved, succeeded 
in postponing its consideration for an- 
other thirty days. 

The opposition was undoubtedly 
convinced that, after a delay, the book 
could be quietly strangled. The oppo- 
sition erred in its strategy. Refusal to 
discuss the book was interpreted by the 
press as a rejection of the text. And 
the storm which broke, although cen- 
tered in New York, spread over the 
nation. 

Tn itself the book was no longer im- 
portant, the public was now concerned 
with the Legion’s attitude toward 
Americanism. What was the actual 
quality of this Americanism which it 
opposed? Excerpts from the suppressed 
text appeared in a dozen publications 
and were broadcast by radio commenta- 
tors. The text was reprinted in full by 
a liberal daily in New York, a national 
liberal weekly, and an Oklahoma City 
daily which, reaching a widespread 
rural population, has a circulation of 
more than 55,000. As a consequence, 
the Committee’s fan-mail, once more 
heavy, bore the postmarks of villages in 
regions as far apart as Texas, Oregon, 
and the Carolinas. The entire text was 
also read into The Congressional Record 
by Representative Maury Maverick in 
the course of a speech defending civil 
liberties. Within three weeks Repre- 
sentative Maverick received more than 
2000 requests for copies of this speech, 
for the most part from Legionnaires, 
since he is a well-known leader in Le- 
gion affairs. 

A typical headline now read: 


FIGHT TO LIBERALIZE LEGION 
DRAWS SUPPORT ALL OVER U.S. 


And the Committee continued to be 
deluged with requests for this book it 
was prohibited from reprinting. 

The National Executive Committee 
of the American Legion, taking note 
of the local failure to strangle the book- 
let, went into a huddle and came out 





with some astounding discoveries about 
the book. For instance, in designing 
the title-page, I had surrounded the 
torch-in-hand with stars of which I 
had, for zsthetic reasons or, to be more 
accurate, for the sake of balance, inked 
in three, leaving the others in outline. 
The national officials discovered in 
these stars the subtle innuendo which 
had heretofore gone unnoticed—even 
by myself. Three were black! Three 
were white! Obviously the six stars 
were a subversive plea for racial equali- 
ty in these, our United States! The na- 
tional executives, like the local opposi- 
tion, avoided a straightforward attack 
upon the text of the book; but they 
hastened to issue a pronouncement in 
the form of a memorandum to all De- 
partment Commanders which, follow- 
ing a sarcastic reference to “American- 
ism: What is it?” ordered that “prior 
to the publication and dissemination of 
any document purporting to bear Le- 
gion sponsorship or endorsed with the 
Legion emblem, the text and format 
thereof be first submitted to National 
Headquarters of the American Legion 
in order that there may be no devia- 
tion from established national policy.” 

In 1933 the Willard Straight Post of 
New York, having expressed its opin- 
ion publicly against civil-service prefer- 
ence for veterans and, later, against the 
veterans’ bonus, was expelled from the 
Legion. The Legion, to which any 
World War veteran is eligible, is not a 
private organization. And, flawlessly 
noble in sentiment, the preamble to its 
constitution begins: “For God and coun- 
try we associate ourselves together for 
the following purposes.” The first of 
these is “To uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” De- 
manding its constitutional right of 
free speech, the Willard Straight Post 
brought suit for reinstatement against 
the American Legion. This suit was 
won by the Post through the Court of 
Appeals of New York State, all courts 
upholding the decision of Mr. Justice 
Albert Cohn who had said: 

“The regulation is not only an un- 
warranted assumption of authority .. . 
but is opposed to the spirit of our State 
Constitution and our Federal Constitu- 


tion. . . . The charter of the Willard 


Straight Post was unlawfully revoked.” 
The National Executive Committee's 
oppressive order was illegal—at least in 


the State of New York. And the fate 
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of the book continued to rest, there- 
fore, with New York. 

Sixty days elapsed after the previous 
County Meeting, sixty days during 
which individual Legionnaires and 
scattered Legion Posts had publicly de- 
fended the book. Defense of American- 
ism was surely to be expected in the 
meeting. These New York County 
delegates were the representatives of 
over 10,000 Legionnaires, veterans of 
that citizen army which had cut a path 
through the white-hot hell of Belleau 
Wood; which had blasted its way from 
war-scatred village to war-scarred vil- 
lage across the Republic of France, 
leaving behind a trail of comrades to 
rot in the blood-soaked mud; citizens 
who had given the best years of their 
youth to Make the World Safe for 
Democracy, who had fought against 
Absolutism and Oppression. The Coun- 
ty Committee convened . . . the book- 
let was repudiated. 

The Legion’s members are, by vir- 
tue of the preamble to their constitu- 
tion, pledged “To safeguard and trans- 
mit to posterity the principles of Jus- 
tice, Freedom, and Democracy.” For 
posterity—the New York County or- 
ganization triumphantly voted out of 
existence the book intended for school 
children, a book whose repudiation put 
more than 10,000 New York veterans 
(and indirectly the whole Legion), 10,- 
ooo American citizens, 10,000 Ameri- 
can voters on record as opposed to the 
fundamental principles of American 
idealism—to Justice, Freedom, and De- 
mocracy. 

Americanism’s defeat at the hands of 
its Own supporters was announced by 
the press with one final blast of pub 
licity—the tone of which was now con- 
sistently inimical to the Legion. And 
typical of the headlines was the follow- 
ing above an editorial: 

THE LEGION SUBMITS 
VI 

Submits to what? 

This question brings others in its 
train. Is the general membership of the 
Legion submitting to the control of an 
entrenched minority of policy-makers, 
who, known as “King-Makers” in cer- 
tain Legion circles, are in turn control- 
led by reactionary groups outside the 
Legion? Or is the suppression of the 
book in accord with the sentiments of a 
vast majority, suffering from mental 
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confusion which manifests itself in de- 
mands for loyalty-oaths, in the suppres- 
sion of liberalism and in Red-baiting. 
These questions cannot be lightly ig- 
nored, for their answers are of grave 
concern to not only the Legionnaires 
but to all liberal-minded Americans. 

It is true that in New York, opposi- 
tion to the book was touched off by an 
outsider, by a salaried busybody who 
was not in search of good clean fun. 
And it is also true that the origin of 
the opposition in Headquarters re- 
mains unknown. However, reviewing 
the arguments against the book, one 
finds them fumbling and inane, symp- 
tomatic of mental confusion rather 
than of a policy. And early in the 
book’s erratic career, the Americanism 
Committee began to discover that large 
numbers of Legionnaires—both critical 
and sympathetic—were confused about 
the fundamental rights which are guar- 
anteed by their own American form of 
government. Infinitely more discour- 
aging was the discovery of a universal 
tendency to avoid discussion—to avoid 
the responsibilities of thought. The op- 
position’s adherents were content to 
parrot the criticisms, focussed upon ir- 
relevant details, while many of the 
Committee’s most loyal sympathizers 
were, for the most part, content to up- 
hold the Committee without thorough 
analysis. In the meantime, both fac- 
tions displayed an identical disinclina- 
tion to face issues involved in the sup- 
pression—issues likely to become mat- 
ters of life and death for them as 
Americans. 

New York’s Legionnaires represent 
a cross-section of the Legion, which 
has 800,000 members. But they also 
represent—and this is the important 
point—a cross-section of the American 
public. It must be assumed, therefore, 
that millions of our citizens, ignorant 
of American principles and prone to 
stick their heads in the sand at sight 
of living issues, are in a chronic state 
of perplexity. This is dangerous. For 
the perplexed are always vulnerable. 
Perplexed people are easily infected 
with fear, and fear is easily exploited 
by the unscrupulous or reckless. They 
shrink from anything the demagogs 
tell them is “radicalism,” because it 
seems by its very label to threaten their 
security. Colored shirts, symbols of the 
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security which mass organization of- 
fers, are easily donned by the insecure. 
And it is not difficult for the frighten- 
ed to justify the brutalities of tar-and- 
feather parties. 

The liberals must chart their course. 
As individuals and groups they must 
make plain their position and, accept- 
ing the cross-fire of attack from Right 
and from Left, state their goal. They 
must state this goal for themselves 
and for those who, as yet, have neither 
camp nor goal. This they owe not only 
to each other but also to the perplexed. 
And that they will not travel alone is 
testified to by recent developments 
within the American Legion. 


VII 


The story of the book did not end 
with the suppression. For, while the 
opposition to it had gained impetus, 
the final votes of the delegates to the 
County Committee were almost evenly 
divided: sixty-six in its favor and 
seventy-seven against it. And the sixty- 
six represented men who had become 
champions of its text while many 
among the seventy-seven put internal 
politics—the favor of a local “boss,” or 
“King-Maker”—above the text’s im- 
port. 

A spontaneous liberal movement, 
meanwhile, is in the process of being 
born within the Legion, within this 
cross-section of the American public. 
This liberal movement, developing 
spontaneously, is not yet vociferous, 
save in a few quarters. Nevertheless, it 
is boldly apparent throughout the Wis- 
consin Department, in one California 
District, in Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Jersey, and New York, as well as 
among isolated groups of Legionnaires. 

Indications of this new liberal trend 
were surprisingly apparent also in the 
July address of an official representing 
National Commander Ray Murphy be- 
fore the National Education Associa- 
tion convening in Portland. 

“Americanism is not to be attained 
by force or coercion,” he said. “Ameri- 
canism does not consist of throwing 
children into jail because they might 
fail to salute the flag. And neither does 
Americanism consist of enforcing com- 
pulsory oaths of loyalty upon any class 
of citizens. 





“The National Commander has av- 
thorized me to say that, while he thinks 
the American Legion, and any other 
American organization, should take the 
necessary legal action to stop the teach- 
ing of subversive doctrines in American 
schoolrooms, if such teaching should 
exist, he believes the Legion would 
make a mistake if it advocated the 
teacher’s oath bill.” 

The credit for initiating this liberal 
movement, unprecedented in Legion 
history, cannot be attributed to the 
book. But the book, with its statement 
of American idealism, appeared at an 
opportune moment. For the contro 
versy which it provoked appears to 
have crystallized liberal opinion, here- 
tofore nebulous. There is, in this, a 
lesson for all liberals. 

As far as official action of the Legion 
is concerned, the book is dead, for the 
moment. But it is actually far from it. 
During the turmoil surrounding the 
suppression, an enterprising publisher 
issued a reprint, from which royalties 
will accrue to the New York County 
Americanism Committee. It differs 
from the original only in the omission 
of the Legion’s emblem and sponsor- 
ship. I am sorry that the “Good Citi- 
zens” were deprived of the gift-edition 
which, I am sure, would have pleased 
them. However, in June, twelve “Good 
Citizens” did receive copies of the 
commerical edition, presented to them 
by twelve veterans, twelve new liberals 
of the New York County Legion. 

Meanwhile, there are indications that 
the book’s definition of Americanism 
is to be raised at the Legion’s National 
Convention in September. The whole 
Legion will then be in a position to de- 
clare itself as supporting the Bill of 
Rights, the American Constitution, 
and the Declaration of Independence 
by removing the ban from the book 
which was issued for children who 
never had a chance to see it, but whose 
text has become the symbol of a new 
spirit of liberalism within the Legion 
and has shown many of them the ne- 
cessity for a vigilant defense of even 
the most elementary of our liberties. 
Or it can reveal itself as a body of for- 
mer patriots, in the grip of a reaction- 
ary leadership, and ripe for dema- 
gogs. Is the American Legion Ameri- 
can, or is it not? 
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An Enemy of the People 


A STORY 


By Morley Callaghan 


T is true that Luella Stevens at sixty- 
eight was a little too old to be sing- 
ing in the choir of our church, but 

there was no one in the parish who 
ever remembered the time when she 
had not sung her solo at the eleven 
o'clock mass. Any one in the congrega- 
tion who glanced up at the delicate face 
with the detached expression of this 
plainly dressed, frail little woman real- 
ized that if the parish had ever had 
good days with large attendances at the 
masses, then she, with the possible ex- 
ception of old Catherine Hogan who 
played the organ, was the only one who 
could remember them. And for a long 
time everybody was glad to have Luella 
Stevens up there in the choir. 

The new, poorer people in town, or 
the farmers who drove in to church 
on Sundays, were uneasy when talking 
to Luella Stevens because she would 
never let them forget that she came 
from an old and once influential family. 
She had been the only daughter of a 
doctor. She lived alone now in an un- 
pretentious brick cottage. People used 
to make up stories about how pretty 
she had been once, and how she had 
been in love years ago with a man who 
had gone to Chicago and become a 
wealthy merchant and the father of a 
large family. For a great many years 
afterwards, they said, she had cherish- 
ed her secret unfulfilled love until it 
was too late to bother with any one 
else. Then her father had died, the peo- 
ple she had grown up with had gone 
away or were dead, too. The town had 
begun to decline and the only place 
that remained the same for Luella 
through the years as it had been for her 
in her youth, as it had been for her 
family and the man who had been her 


lover and ¢ the 


gone to Chicago, was 
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parish church and the choir with Cath- 
erine Hogan at the organ. 

And yet there was no longer any use 
pretending that Luella still had the 
beautiful voice of her youth. After mass 
on Sundays old parishioners like Mrs. 
Todd, the stout, stubborn-faced wife of 
the town flour-and-feed merchant, be- 
gan to say, “My goodness, did you hear 
Luella Stevens today? I declare upon 
my soul she was positively shouting. 
Her voice is gone completely. Some 
one ought to tell the poor woman.” 

When this was said, prominent ladies 
of the parish, standing on the sidewalk 


under the trees in front of the church 
nodded their heads gravely as if at last 
a scandal of tremendous importance 
had crept into the stagnant life of the 
town. Those who hardly ever listened 
to the choir made up their minds to 
listen eagerly next Sunday. 

Not knowing that her neighbors 
were now listening to her with a new 
rapt attention, Luella stood up next 
Sunday and, with as much confidence 
as she had had at any time during the 
last thirty-five years, shouted at the top 
of her voice. Luella was aware, of 
course, that her voice was no longer a 
gitl’s voice, but by attacking the high 
notes with an extra measure of enthu- 
siasm she imagined she got over them 
very nicely. On this Sunday those who 
had come to pass judgment on frail 
Luella Stevens turned in their pews 
and gawked up at her aristocratic old 
face and soon their own faces were full 
of indignation at the way she was 
shouting. Even those who had never 
quite realized that there was music 
and many old songs in the world were 
now horrified at the way Luella shout- 
ed. And the fidgeting young ladies of 
the choir were aware that at last, judg- 
ing by the way heads kept turning 
round, people were noticing Luella; 
they were so embarrassed that they 
dropped their own voices in shame and 
they sang so listlessly that the young 
priest, Father Malone, who had been 
in the parish only a year, looked up, 
wondering what was the matter. 

After that mass Mrs. Todd went 
around to the priest’s house to speak 
to Father Malone. The priest confess- 
ed frankly that he thought Luella Ste- 
vens’s voice disrupted the whole choir. 
The wife of the flour-and-feed mer- 
chant and the priest shook their heads 
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sadly, talked in a low grave tone and 
wondered who ought to speak to 
Luella. “Catherine Hogan is the one, 
she’s been there as long as Luella,” 
Mrs. Todd said in triumph. “A splen- 
did suggestion,” said the priest. He 
thanked Mrs. Todd warmly for her 
exemplary interest in the matter and 
then accepted an invitation to play 
cards next Tuesday night with her and 
her husband and their family. 

So one Sunday when the two old 
women, Catherine Hogan and Luella 
Stevens, were on their way home from 
church they got into a discussion about 
church music and their own choir in 
particular. Catherine Hogan, the or- 
ganist, was stooped and positively with- 
ered compared with Luella, who walked 
proudly upright. “Did you ever think, 
Luella, of letting some of the younger 
gitls take some of the solos you’ve had 
so long?” Catherine insinuated. “Just 
so there'll be some chance for their 
advancement.” 

“It never entered my head,” Luella 
said, 

“There are those, and mind now, I’m 
not saying who they are, who think 
your voice isn’t what it was, Luella, and 
that you shouldn’t be singing so much 
at your age.” 

“At my age, Catherine Hogan? And 
doesn’t any one seem to remember 
that you, at seventy-two, are four years 
older than I am. Where’s your own 
memory, Catherine? Why, when I 
was a child I always thought you were 
too old for me to play with. You know 
you were always far ahead of me in 
school like one of the older girls. I’ve 
always thought of you like that and 
will to my dying day. And isn’t your 
own eyesight failing you, Catherine?” 

Catherine Hogan was full of rage, 
knowing that Luella was deliberately 
making her out to be an old woman 
when actually everybody in town knew 
she could play that organ blindfolded, 
that it didn’t matter if she had to be 
carried into the choir on a bed with 
her eyesight gone, she would still know 
the music. And she was so offended she 
made up her mind never to mention 
the subject to Luella again. 

When she was alone in her cottage, 
cooking her dinner, Luella, muttering 
to herself, said, “Old Catherine’s mind 
must be wandering, the poor thing.” 
She simply could not bear to think of 
leaving the choir. Instead of eating the 


food she had cooked she sat at the end 
of the table remembering all the tiffs 
she had had with Catherine in the last 
forty years; she thought of jealous 
women, of newer ones in the parish 
scheming to have their daughters take 
her place in the choir, and she grew 
frightened, wondering what there 
would be left in her life if her enemies 
were successful. Standing rigid on the 
floor, her lips began to move and soon 
she was giving every one in the parish 
who had ever displeased her a thor- 
ough tongue lashing. 

And on Sunday, as if to threaten 
those who would deprive her of her 
rightful place above them, she gave 
full throat to her favorite hymn, sing- 
ing more bravely than ever. Yet never 
was it so apparent as on that morning 
that the woman was simply shouting, 
that the last bit of sweetness had gone 
forever from her voice. Young people, 
who by this time had taken an interest 
in the matter, began to snicker. Mrs. 
Todd and Mr. J. T. Higgins, the un- 
dertaker, turned and looked up at 
Luella with a withering severity, and 
then, glancing at each other and screw- 
ing up their lips in disgust, they felt 
they positively despised the arrogant 
woman. The whole congregation, look- 
ing up at Luella when she had finish- 
ed singing, began to feel that some- 
how she was making a shameful mock- 
ery of them all by refusing to retire. 
When they bent their heads piously to 
pray they felt she really had become 
their enemy. 

After the mass the priest, a tall man 
with powerful shoulders and a blunt 
nervous way of speaking, was white- 
faced, and when he left the altar he 
fumbled with his vestments, calling 
sharply to the altar boys who were be- 
side him, “Quick, go up to the choir 
and tell Miss Stevens I want to speak 
to her.” 

When Miss Stevens came in, smiling 
benevolently at the young priest she 
was always so anxious to help, he 
stopped pacing up and down and 
dropped his hands at his sides. He 
wanted to blurt out, “You’ve become 
a perfect nuisance, I tell you. You dis- 
tract me. I can’t offer up the mass. I 
can’t pray and listen to your terrible 
shouting,” but controlling himself and 
taking a deep breath, he said, “Miss 
Stevens, I noticed for the farst time to- 
day that your voice was failing. I no- 
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ticed your voice distinctly. Perhaps you 
feel you've served the choir long 
enough.” 

“For over thirty years,” she said 
coldly. 

“Yes, indeed. I believe you're sixty- 
eight.” 

“Catherine Hogan was seventy-two 
last July,” Luella said triumphantly. 

“I don’t care how old Catherine Ho 
gan is,” the priest, who was exasper- 
ated, said. “I don’t want to be harsh. 
I'd like to have you pick up the sug- 


gestion yourself, However, I'll say 
frankly I think you ought to leave the 
choir.” 


“I understand,” Luella said tartly. 


Bowing coldly, she went out. She 
meant that she understood that those 
who were scheming for her position 
were now successful, and with her 


head tossing, she walked past the little 
crowd of people standing in the sun 
light in front of the church, not notic 
ing how outraged they were as they 
stared at her. 
It was only 


when she was going 
down the old gray dust road, the road 
she had taken every Sunday of her 


life, that she began to feel frightened. 


By the time she got to the bridge over 
Swinnerton’s Creck she was daze 

Leaning against the rail, she trembled 
and looked back over the road she had 
come. It had got so that now there was 


only one main road in her life, the road 
from her cottage to the church. She 
wondered what had happened to her 
life, for though she had stood on this 
bridge often when she was a little girl, 
often, too, when she was in love, and 
many times afterwards when she was 
alone, she had never had such a help 
less feeling as she had now. 

Luella Stevens went a little late to 
mass the next Sunday. She went i 
timidly like a stranger entering a great 
cathedral in a foreign city and she 
stood in the last pew at the back of the 
church. Those around her, who no 
ticed her, could hardly stop smiling 
and nudging each other, and if they 
hadn’t been praying they would have 
burst into loud, hearty laughter. But 
Luella felt lost down there at the back 
of the church: she couldn’t remember 
the last time she had there, it 
was so long ago. 

Everything went peacefully except 
that when it was time for her solo 
Luella b gan to nuin ind 


been 


then, me 
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chanically, she began to sing, though 
she kept her voice as low as possible. 
A week later she moved up a little 
closer to the altar where she could feel 
more at home, and she hummed and 
hummed and even sang a little louder. 
Mr. J. T. Higgins, the undertaker, 
nudged her sternly, but she simply 
moved away politely as if she under- 
stood that he wanted more room. The 
priest turned uneasily on the altar. 
Luella, noticing none of these things, 
was not aware of the rage and con- 
tempt they were all feeling for her. 
Wetting his moustaches, the under- 
taker went on turning page after page 
of his prayer book, and then finally he 
leaned over and whispered, “Would 
you please stop humming and singing? 
It’s impossible for me to concentrate 
on spiritual things.” 
Luella whispered. 
be dy c an’t 


“My goodness,” 
‘Has it got so that a poor 
hum to herself the songs she’s been 
singing for years?” 

But the 
longer and turning on the altar and 
looking over the heads of everybody, 
he said firmly, “There must be no noise 


13 
priest could stand it no 


in the church during mass.” 

Glaring angrily at the undertaker, 
Luella tried to say to him with her 
eyes, “You see, by talking away and 
making a fuss like a small boy you 
humiliate both of us in this way. God 
forgive you,” but she really thought the 
priest was probably referring to small 
the back of the church whose 
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parents had raised them to be 
savages. 
Soon 


with Luella. 
felt free. She sang quite loudly. It was 


no one would sit in the pew 


3y herself like this, she 


impossible for those around her to 
pray. It was impossible for any one, 
including the priest, to think of God 
when she shouted a high note, so they 


ENEMY 


thought, instead, of Luella and what 

a stupid, arrogant, shameless woman 

she was, defying them all. They began 

to hate her. They wanted to hurt her 
‘ 1 = 

so she would leave the parish forever. 

down the 


The priest, stalking from 


altar with long strides, looked as if he 
wanted to keep on going right down 
the aisle, out of the church, and out of 
the town. 

While every man and woman in the 
par! 


ot the church Was standing out on the 


h who had self-respect and a love 


sidewalk muttering and whispering of 
her scandalous conduct, Luella Stevens 
was going home meckly. And in the 
priest’s house, Father Malone was send- 
ing a message to Hector Haines and 
Henry Barton, two sober, middle-aged, 
prominent laymen, to come and see 
him on urgent business. 

And I 


when the were alone 
him in his 


laymen 
with library, the priest, 
shrugging his shoulders and throwing 
up his hands helplessly, said, “I can’t 
go on saying mass if these things keep 
on. I'm going to rely on you two men. 
Lord in heaven, it’s a perfect scandal.” 
Henry Barton and Hector Haines, two 


big 


g, substantial men, cleared their 
throats and expressed a devout indig- 
nation. They were flattered to think 
the priest had come to them for assist- 
ance. The three of them talked gravely 
and bitterly, planning a way to handle 
Luella Stevens. 

In her pew up at the front of the 
church next Sunday Luella Stevens, al- 
be there, found 


C hots as she 


lone for thirty years. And as soon 


most cheerful now to 
herself singing with the 
had 
as Catherine Hogan sounded the organ 
note for Luella’s old hymn, Luella be- 
yan to shout as though she had never 
left the choir. 

Up on the altar the priest, kneeling 
with his hands clasped, lowered his 
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dark head deeper into his shoulders: 
and then at last he stood up and said 
clearly, “Will some one please take that 
woman out of the church.” 

Hector Haines and Henry Barton, 
who were ready in the pew across the 
aisle waiting for this signal, stepped 
over quickly and grabbed Luella by 
the shoulders, one on each side of her. 
rhe priest had said to them, “Be quick, 
so there'll be no confusion.” Luella 
looked around, speechless and fright- 
ned. The faces of the two huge, 
prominent laymen were red and severe 
as they clutched her in their big hands 
and hustled her down the aisle. They 
towered over the small woman, grab- 
bing her as though they were burly 
policemen throwing a thug out of a 
dance hall, rushing her down the cen- 
ter aisle. 

It was odd the way those who stared 
at her frightened face, as she passed, 
felt that they were seeing the end of 
omething. Mrs. Todd, the flour-and- 


feed merchant’s wife, ducked her head 


and suddenly began to weep, and she 
only looked up to whisper, with her 
face bursting with indignation, “Oh, 
dear, this is so shameful.” All the others 


there stirred and shifted miserably in 


their pews: some wanted to jump up 
and cry out angrily, “This is an out- 
rage. Who is responsible for this?” and 
they glared their bitter silent protests at 
each other. “If she were one of mine 
there’d be trouble about this, I tell 
you,” Mr. J. T. Higgins, the under 
taker, muttered, his face red with re- 
sentment. But the quieter ones were so 
humiliated that they could not bear to 
raise their heads. And the priest, who 
had not counted on the great zeal of 
his two prominent laymen, thought, 
“God help us. What have we done?” 
and he was so distracted he could hard- 
ly go on with the prayers. 
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Modern Utopians 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


The hypocrisy of the tories and the utopianism of the 
radicals needlessly aggravate social discussion in these 
days of change 


T is unfortunate that social contro 
versy in critical periods of history 
should be unnecessarily aggravated 

and the mind of nations be needlessly 
confused by the hypocrisy of the tories 
and the utopianism of the radicals. 
The former affect to believe that the 
imperilled society which they are de- 
fending is the only possible basis of 
social peace and progress while the lat- 
ter, with greater sincerity but with no 
more truth, insist that the new social 
forms which they advocate will cure 
society of all its ills. History proves 
both similar fears and similar hopes 
to be groundless. 

In our contemporary situation the 
capitalists insist that only their social 
organization can provide adequate in- 
centives for social cooperation and fur- 
nish the necessary mechanism of social 
cohesion. Their theory that the hope 
of profit is the only adequate motive 
of socially useful toil is belied by the 
fact that the vast majority of men in a 
capitalistic society perform their several 
functions without the inspiration of 
such a hope. Their contention that 
capitalistic social organization auto 
matically makes for mutual accord and 
social peace is disproved by every event 
of contemporary history in which the 
inherent anarchy of the system and its 
inability to preserve peace and security 
are revealed by cumulative evidence. Yet 


even the most convincing proof does 
not prevent consistent tories from re- 
gretting whatever concessions to the 
ideal of social control they may have 
made or have been forced to make, and 
from contending that a relaxation of 
this control would heal their sick so- 
ciety. This argument is rationally so 
absurd that one is forced to conclude, 
as indeed all history proves, that im- 
perilled oligarchies are neither able nor 
willing to think clearly and honestly; 
and that their dishonesties are frequent- 
ly so patent and blatant that they must 
be attributed to conscious perversity 
rather than unconscious self-deception. 

The confusion in the thought of the 
radicals arises from a different source. 
Their romantic utopianism is the con- 
sequence of the tension under which 
rebels against an established society 
and traditional values must live. The 
leaders of radicalism spend their lives 
in analyzing the defects of the system 
which they seek to overthrow; and the 
rank and file of their followers are the 
victims of these defects in their own 
experience. Both therefore naturally 
incline to attribute every evil to which 
the human flesh is heir solely to the 
particular social organization which 
they seek to transmute or destroy. Fur- 
thermore the hope of a millennium is 
the natural dream of all souls sensitive 
enough to feel the injustices of the hour 


keenly. Injustice is not challenged if 
justice is not felt to be a reality. Since 
it is mot a present reality it must be 
given a locus in either the past or the 
future of history. Sober thought ought 
to convince even the purest idealist 
that history relativizes all ideals; but 
robust social action, particularly rebel- 
lious action, is not always the fruit of 
sober thought. Men seem to require 
the intoxication of the vision of the 
absolute if they are to contend robustly 
against malignant power. 

The utopianism of the eighteenth 
century persuaded its dreamers to ex- 
pect the millennium as the fruit of uni- 
versal suffrage and universal education. 
Their dreams ended in disillusionment 
and gave us the sorry realities of our 
day. Now we are in the process of 
learning that the equalization of polit- 
ical power does not yield justice if the 
more potent economic power is left dis- 
proportionately in the hands ot a few 
and allowed to bend political power 
to its will: nor that increasing the 
literacy of citizens will give them a 
perfect defense against their oppressors 
as long as the latter control the organs 
which mould public opinion. 

Disillusionment in democracy may 
persuade our generation that all dreams 
of perfect justice are vain; but it must 
also encourage us to analyze the prob 
lem of justice anew. If this is done, no 
than the 
conviction that injustice is the inevita- 
ble fruit of irresponsible and dispro- 
portionate power, that economic power 


conclusion is more obvious 


is the most significant and basic form 
of power in modern society and that 
relative justice therefore depends upon 
the socialization of this type of power. 
Thus modern society progresses natu- 
rally from the democratic to the social- 
istic hope. The socialistic hope is valid 
not as the augury of a perfect society 
but as the promise of the only possible 
social organization compatible with the 
necessities of a technical age. The high 
degree of mechanical interdependence 
of a technical civilization becomes in- 
sufferable if the mechanisms of our so 
cial life are under the control of pri- 
vate individuals who, by virtue of the 
power of ownership, are able to prefer 
personal advantage to communal wel- 
fare in their manipulation of the social 
process. 

This conclusion would be much more 
obvious if socialists and communists 





did not obscure it by making impossi- 
ble Utopian claims for the policy of 
social ownership and promise a society 
free of every form of social conflict and 
tyranny. The symbol of communist 
utopianism is its theory of the wither- 
ing away of the state. The state, ac- 
cording to communist theory, is not a 
necessary organ of social cohesion but 
only a tool of class oppression. It is 
used by the bourgeoisie for the oppres- 
sion of the workers and it will be used 
by the workers for the suppression of 
the capitalists; but once the process of 
liquidating the class foes of the work- 
ers is accomplished, the need of co 
ercion in social life will disappear and 
gradually a state of ideal anarchy will 
emerge in which each will give ac- 
cording to his ability and take accord- 
ing to his need. 

The theory of the withering away of 
the state is based upon the assumption 
that both the collective egoism of na- 
tions and the egoism of individuals is 
solely the fruit of the class organiza- 
tion of society. The theory therefore 
assumes that in a classless society no 
coercion will ultimately be required to 
harmonize the conflicting interests of 
men and no danger will exist that the 
will-to-live and the will-to-power of 
national units in an international so- 
ciety will come in conflict with each 
other. There is nothing in the evidence 
of history to justify the belief that the 
historic class organization of society is 
alone responsible for the tendency of 
men and societies to take advantage of 
each other. It would be truer to say 
that the class organization is a conse- 
quence of this tendency in the human 
heart. It may therefore be checked and 
minimized but not abolished in a so 
ciety in which power is equalized and 
held under social control. 

It would be unfair to Marxism to 
suggest that it regards its dictatorship 
of the proletariat as the Utopia of its 
dreams. Marx declares: “In a higher 
phase of communist society, when the 
enslaving subordination of individuals 
in the division of labor has disappeared, 
and with it also the antagonism be- 
tween mental and physical labor— 
when along with the all-round develop- 
ment of individuals, the productive 
forces too have grown and the springs 
of wealth are flowing more freely, it is 
only at that stage that it will be possi- 
ble to pass beyond the narrow horizon 
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of ‘bourgeois’ rights and for a society 
to inscribe on its banners: from each 
according to his ability and to each ac- 
cording to his needs.” 

The transition period is envisaged as 
a time of preparation for the Utopia. 
The proof of its transitional character 
lies in the fact that it still deals with 
“rights” though it enforces equal 
rights. Lenin declares: “Bourgeois 
rights with respect to distribution of 
articles of consumption inevitably pre- 
supposes of course the existence of the 
bourgeois state, for rights are nothing 
without an apparatus capable of en- 
forcing the observance of rights.—Con- 
sequently for a certain time not only 
bourgeois rights but even the bour- 
geois state remains under communism 
without the bourgeoisie.” The only dif- 
ference from the old bourgeois state 
will be that it will enforce equality: 
“Immediately after the attainment of 
equality for all members of society in 
respect of the ownership of the means of 
production, that is, of equality of wages 
and equality of labor, there will inevi- 
tably arise for humanity the question 
of going from formal to real equality. 
—The whole of society will have be- 
come one office and one factory with 
equal work and equal pay. But this 
factory discipline is by no means our 
ideal or our final aim. It is but a foot- 
hold—to advance farther. From the 
moment that all members of society, or 
even only the overwhelming majority 
have learned to govern the state them- 
selves—from this moment the need for 
any government begins to disappear.” 
It is very clear from this logic that the 
ultimate anarchism of communism justi- 
fies itself by attributing all tendencies 
of men to take advantage of each other 
to their corruption by the “bourgeois 
spirit.” Thus every temptation to in- 
justice in modern Russia is attributed 
to the vestigial remnants of the capi- 
talistic spirit and justifies the maximiza- 
tion of the power of the very state 
which is ultimately to wither away. 

That the bourgeois spirit should sur- 
vive in a state in which there are no 
bourgeoisie is admitted by Lenin to be 
one of those “dialectical puzzles,” the 
understanding of which is hidden from 
the wise and revealed to the babes who 
have imbibed the pure milk of dialectic 
philosophy. The utopianism of com- 
munism is thus not a mere harmless 
over-belief. It rests upon an insupport- 
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able analysis of the human and social 
situation, and must inevitably result 
in a political strategy which needlessly 
intensifies the social struggle. The in- 
evitable tendency of human beings to 
be more interested in their own needs 
than in those of others and to prefer 
their advantage to that of others, the 
natural egoism of the human heart, in 
short, is falsely attributed solely to the 
capitalistic system. As a consequence 
every revelation of it gives a proleta- 
rian dictatorship a new reason for 
sharpening its force and seeking to 
destroy its class enemies. It further- 
more prompts complete blindness to 
the problem of the temptation under 
which the man of power stands in any 
civilization whether he be capitalistic 
oligarch or communistic commissar. 
The strong equalitarian tradition of 
Russian communism prevents its lead- 
ers from using their political position 
to profit materially. But greed is not 
the only root of social injustice. The 
will-to-power is a form of egoism 
which has at times tempted ascetic ab- 
bots, totally free of the sin of greed, 
to maintain a vexatious and tyrannical 
rule over their monks and there is no 
reason to believe that ascetic com- 
missars would be totally immune to 
such temptations. 

The belief that a dictatorship ulti- 
mately destroys itself by destroying the 
“bourgeois” egoism which makes it 
necessary can have no other conse- 
quence than to relax the vigilance of 
society upon its oligarchy or even to 
prompt the illusion that its oligarchy 
is saved by some mystical union with 
the “rank and file” from succumbing 
to temptations which have assailed men 
of power through all the ages. If his- 
tory teaches any lesson rather conclu- 
sively it is that an oligarchy, whether 
priestly, military, capitalistic or com- 
munistic, is not to be trusted, if no 
form of social control is maintained 
over it. Democracy as a method of ar- 
bitrating social conflict may fail in 
moments of crisis but democracy as a 
form of social control upon the leaders 
of society is a perennial necessity of 
justice. There have been oligarchies 
before the communistic one, which, in 
their creative period, were closely iden- 
tified with their people and only slight- 
ly tempted to prefer their pride to the 
commonweal; and there will be oli- 
garchies after the communistic one 
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among whom this temptation will be- 
come insuperable, after the first fine 
careless rapture of the creative era is 
dissipated. 

The error of communism in attrib- 
uting all egoism to capitalistic society 
can never be fully disproved to the com- 
plete devotee as long as he can appeal 
to the future for possible validation. 
But in one respect events in Russia 
have already discredited Marx and 
Lenin’s description of the transitional 
period from capitalism to communism. 
There was to be absolute equality of 
wage in this period. This formal equal- 
ity was regarded as falling short of 
real equality because the needs of men 
differed. “Different people are not 
alike,” said Lenin, “one is strong, an- 
other weak, one is married, the other 
not, one has more children and the 
other less.” The real equality which 
would take cognizance of unequal 
needs would be achieved only in the 
anarchistic millennium and not in the 
period in which “bourgeois” rights still 
prevailed. The developments in Russia 
do not fulfill this hope of formal equal- 
ity in the transitional period. Wage 
differentials and bonuses are rising to 
constantly higher heights. While some 
of them are not available for members 
of the party, yet the one hundred and 
fifty ruble per month maximum wage 
for party members has long since dou- 
bled and trebled. It is still denied that 
this is a necessary concession of com- 
munist policy to ineradicable tenden- 
cies in human nature. The theory is 
that the policy is a concession to the 
capitalistic spirit and will cease to be 
necessary when that spirit has been 
eradicated. The theory fails to recog- 
nize that the hope of a higher wage 
may be an incentive to diligence even 
in a society in which the “capitalistic 
spirit” has been completely destroyed. 
It would remain efficacious as long as 
the family is not completely absorbed 
in the total society: and the hope of 
securing some special advantage for 
their family prompted men to a greater 
diligence than their concern for the 
community as such. A wise society will 
seek to prevent this family loyalty from 
becoming a new source of injustice; 
but the hope of eliminating it com- 
pletely springs from an abstract ration- 
alism which is unable to deal realistical- 
ly with the organic relationships of life. 
Failure to deal with the organic 
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aspects of life is probably the root of 
the Utopian internationalism of com- 
munism as well as of its Utopian an- 
archism. Communist theory envisages 
an ultimate world community of so- 
cialist societies in which no single 
nation will ever be tempted to profit 
at the expense of another nation. Im- 
perialism, a form of collective egoism 
and will-to-power is, like individual 
egoism, attributed solely to capitalism. 
With the destruction of capitalism in- 
ternational rivalries will ultimately 
cease and a world culture will develop. 
John Strachey expresses the Utopian 
internationalism of communism in 
words which cannot be misunderstood. 
“Tt must not be supposed that com- 
munists consider the existence of sep- 
arate national cultures, separate lan- 
guages, and the like, will be a per- 
manent feature of fully developed world 
communism. Such phenomena belong 
to the present, not to the ultimate stage 
of human development. It is clear that 
man will in the end tire of the incon- 
venient idiosyncrasies of locality and 
will wish to pool the cultural heritage 
of the human race into a world syn- 
thesis.” The concept of “inconvenient 
idiosyncrasies of locality” is typical of 
rationalistic utopianism. By this and 
other similar concepts communism re- 
veals its kinship with the Utopians of 
the eighteenth century. The communist 
differs from the liberal only in finding 
the source of an evil irrationality not 
in the ignorance of the individual 
mind, but in the defect of a social or- 
ganization. 

The fact that all life in its givenness 
and in its variety is irrational, and that 
mind and reason are too much the 
frail flowers which grow upon the stem 
of this organic life to be able to tran- 
scend it completely, invalidates all this 
rational utopianism. The flowers do 
indeed turn their faces to the universal 
pun, but they do not lose the irrational 
variety of color which nature has given 
them. French, German, English and 
other languages are no doubt “incon- 
venient idiosyncrasies of locality,” but 
just how would one go about creating 
a rational universal language, or per- 
suade men to accept it, if one could 
create it? It is true of course that there 
are universal human experiences which 
make the whole world kin. But they 
hardly provide for a “synthesis of 
world cultures.” The greatest art which 





expresses and illumines these expe- 
riences always has its roots solidly in 
some particular and specific culture and 
reaches the universal only in some final 
and transcendent expression of spiritu- 
ality. 

The idea of a completely harmonious 
world civilization is as Utopian as the 
expectation of a universal synthesis of 
cultures. Capitalism undoubtedly ag- 
gravates international animosities by 
tempting each nation to save itself from 
the chaos of its faulty distribution of 
wealth by seeking to sell other nations 
more than it is willing or able to buy 
from them. This particular cause of 
international friction will disappear 
with the passing of capitalism. Nations 
capable of consuming roughly as much 
goods as they produce can achieve a 
greater mutuality of exchange with 
other nations than is possible for the 
capitalistic nations at the present mo- 
ment. But wars between nations and 
other social units are older than capital- 
ism; and the will-to-power of a strong 
nation can express itself in other terms 
than the desire to exploit the economic 
resources of weaker nations. Napoleonic 
mperialism was compounded of na 
tional pride and fanatic devotion to the 
cause of the bourgeois revolution. Had 
Russia’s internal economic strength 
been greater in the past decade she 
might have developed a similar impe- 
rialism. Occasions for such “spiritual” 
imperialism might conceivably disap 
pear in a world in which socialism or 
communism had been universally ac- 
cepted. But such a world is very re- 
mote. Meanwhile it is as unrealistic to 
attribute imperial ambition in nations 
only to their greed as to identify the 
will-to-power of individuals solely with 
their desire to gain material advantages 
The contest of Russia and Japan over 
Mongolia, a possible source of great 
eastern conflict, is something more 
than a contest between communism 
and capitalism. It is a clash of two 
strong national wills, however much 
Utopian romanticism may deny the na- 
tionalistic motif in the motivation of 
Russian policy. 

Even if a uniform social system 
throughout the world destroyed the 
possibility of uniting devotion to polit- 
ical principles with national sentiment, 
there is no reason to believe that any 
single unit of a world socialist society 
would be so wise and so good as never 








to be tempted to seek advantages at the 
expense of the total community, or that 
a world government would aiways have 
the prestige and the power to prevent 
the anti-social conduct of some recal- 
citrant member of the international 
society. The idea that a world govern- 
ment is merely a rational extension of 
the principle of federation, as applied 
to the development of the United States 
for instance, is one of those rationalistic 
illusions which takes no account of the 
limited resources of reason in transcend- 
ing the perspective, prejudices, and in- 
terests of limited communities. 

The answer of Utopians to such pes- 
simistic apprehensions is always the 
same, whether it proceeds from liberal 
or radical romanticists. They declare 
that pessimistic reservations upon their 
Utopian dreams are predicated upon 
the assumption that human nature does 
not change, while it is their belief that 
human nature is surprisingly malleable 
and is to a large degree the product 
of its environment. The question is 
whether they have not confused human 
nature with human behavior. Human 
behavior is constantly changing under 
the influence of various stimuli. The 
difference in the behavior of a Chinese 
3uddhist monk, a British aristocrat, a 
Prussian general, an American go-get- 
ter, an expatriated artist, and a Russian 
worker is very considerable. But a cer- 
tain common human nature underlies 
all this varied behavior. Its common 
characteristics have been obscured by 
the rationalistic illusions which began 
in the eighteenth century, and which 
lost sight of common human traits in 
their emphasis upon the variable fac- 
tors of education and environment. 

The basic and unchangeable factor in 
human character is that human reason 
is on the one hand conditioned and 
limited by the circumstances of time, 
place, climate, and every other natural 
limitation, and is on the other hand 
capable of transcending self and en- 
vironment in a practically infinite series 
of rational and moral judgments. Man 
is a child of nature and finitude. The 
Marxian theory of economic determin- 
ism is true, but is only part of the 
truth. Man’s ideas are conditioned not 
only by the means of production upon 
which he depends and the economic 
interests which he seeks to defend; they 
are also conditioned by racial history, 
geographic influences, family traditions, 
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and every conceivable partial perspec- 
tive of a mind imbedded in a finite 
organism. Yet this creature of finitude 
touches the fringes of the infinite, and 
every awakened human mind searches 
for the universally valid value and the 
unconditioned truth. 

The assumption of rationalists in the 
past centuries has been that either edu- 
cation or the equalization of economic 
interests would finally fashion the mind 
into a perfect instrument of universal 
and absolute knowledge, and would 
ultimately destroy social friction by 
eliminating the partial perspectives 
which prompt men to assess social is- 
sues in conflicting terms. But this 
assumption fails to recognize that the 
most intelligent and disinterested per- 
son can never escape his fate as a child 
of nature and finitude. The same intel- 
ligence which provides universal rather 
than partial perspectives must inevi- 
tably also operate to give partial per- 
spectives the authority of the absolute. 
Thus even the most refined spiritual 
achievements of humanity can never 
result in an unqualified synthesis of 
human hopes and aspirations. At some 
point they will always accentuate social 
conflict by making men more stubborn 
in the defense of their interests, under 
the illusion that their interests repre- 
sent universal values. That is one rea- 
son why modern warfare is more terri- 
ble than the wars of primitive men. 

To the honest self-deceptions of men, 
who are so curiously suspended be- 
tween finitude and the universal, must 
be added an element of dishonesty 
which arises from the force of the 
human ego’s will-to-live and will-to- 
power. This egoism is stronger in men 
than in beasts precisely because man 
is the only finite creature who knows 
that he is finite and he is therefore 
tempted to protest against his fate. One 
form which this protest takes is his 
imperialistic ambition, his effort to 
overcome his insignificance by subor- 
dinating other life to his individual or 
collective will. He naturally seeks both 
the consent of his own conscience and 
the acquiescence of his victims by hid- 
ing his own interests behind universal 
values. It is interesting, incidentally, 
that Marxian theory of class interests 
explicitly denies any conscious dis- 
honesty in the moral and cultural pre- 
tensions of class imperialism while 
Marxian political strategy arouses a 
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perfect fury of contempt for the moral 
dishonesties of its foes. These dishon- 
esties belong to the permanent spiritual 
problem of man. 

[he spiritual structure of human 
character is, in short, of such a nature 
that it is preposterous to hope that 
an individual will can ever be in- 
serted with frictionless harmony into 
a general community will or that a 
national will can, under any conceiva- 
ble circumstances, be brought com- 
pletely under the dominion of a world 
society. These hopes are preposterous 
for the simple reason that the very 
capacities in human life which make 
for progress and for social integration 
upon higher and higher levels also 
make it certain that an individual or 
a collective ego will and must, on oc- 
casion, defy the community. Czsars 
and saints are made possible by the 
same structure of human character. 
Human progress is possible only be- 
cause some human spirits will on 
occasion transcend the presuppositions 
of their society and envisage more per- 
fect goals for life than their society 
has been able to comprehend. This very 
capacity will always make it possible 
for imperial individuals and groups to 
arise and seek to subordinate life to 
their will and purpose. Whether their 
imperialism is the consequence of an 
honest deception or whether it is dis- 
honestly compounded of the egoistic 
will-to-power and the human spirit’s 
search for universal values, the inevi- 
table expression of these imperial wills 
is guaranteed in the very structure of 
human character. Upon it all Utopian 
dreams of perfect harmony will be shat- 
tered. 

Modern technical society is desperate- 
ly in need of the socialization of 
economic power in order that it may 
minimize the injustices which result 
inevitably from endowing the anarchic 
ego with unlimited power over other 
life. That the proponents of this neces- 
sary social change should confuse the 
issues by falsely claiming to be the 
instruments of a perfect society and of 
a universal culture is itself one of those 
manifestations of the fateful human 
tendency to confuse the immediate and 
the ultimate. Radical theories have no 
understanding for this perennial prob- 
lem of the human spirit; but radical 
social strategy offers abundant proof 
of its universality. 











HEN we came across the 

fields, we could see Ed 

Burke’s place glowing with 
lamplight from every window on the 
ground floor. The party had evidently 
already begun. My Great-aunt Lou 
made a clucking noise with her tongue; 
she had warned Great-uncle Joe that 
we would be late if we waited for Gus 
Elker to come along with his niece, 
Annie, and her husband, Tip Magitt. 

“Reckon we c’n find a table, Gus?” 
asked great-uncle. 

Gus grinned and glanced over at my 
great-uncle from beneath his Sunday 
hat, his droll eyes and half-moon of 
yellow mustache combining to give 
him an expression of sad amusement. 

“They’s enough a us t’ make a table,” 
he said. 

“IT don’t hold with card-playin’ for 
turkeys,” said my great-aunt tartly. 
“And I don’t reckon Annie does, either. 
No which way you figure it, it’s gam- 
blin’.” 

Gus looked crestfallen, and great- 
uncle raised his eyes to the heavens 
and shrugged, as if to say there was 
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no way of talking with a woman who 
had ideas like that. Tip Magitt smiled, 
his gay eyes twinkling. 

The October night was soft and 
warm, with a gentle south wind carry- 
ing the smoke smell of burning leaves 
from the Ferry Bluff range along the 
Wisconsin. Just topping the eastern 
hills, the hunter’s moon was rising 
redly, its radiance slanting long shad- 
ows down the cornrows and across the 
dry, 
scuttering sound, and the earth crum- 


slopes. Underfoot, leaves made a 


bled noiselessly. 

As we were going through Burke’s 
yard, great-uncle said, “Might be the 
boy c’n play. That'll make four.” He 
turned to me and asked, “How about 
it, Ol’ Timer?” 

Before I could reply, my great-aunt 
said, “That boy ain’t playin’ cards, not 
if I can help it. Puttin’ ideas in his 
head, Joe Stoll! You ain’t no hand to 
answer to his mother.” 

Great-uncle said nothing more. 

Ed Burke’s_ worried-looking 
met us at the door, beginning immedi- 
ately to apologize for the cigar and 


vife 


bid 
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pipe smoke that was cloudy all through 
the house. Ed came out of the front 
room, where four tables were at cards, 
and another stood apart with only two 
men waiting at it. 

His coat off, my great-uncle was 
making for the unfinished table when 
he hesitated and backed out of the 
room, scarcely answering Hank Bloom’s 
“Evenin’, Joe and all.” 

Ed looked apologetic and said, “I 
don’t know who invited them two, Joe, 
they just come.” 

“Crooked cards,” said great-uncle 
shortly. 

“I know it,” agreed Ed. “I don’t 
know how to keep myself from losin’ 
a good turkey.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked my 
great-aunt, coming up, her glasses 
askew on her nose and she trying vain- 
ly to see either through or above them, 
meanwhile ready on the instant to dis 
approve any move great-uncle migh 
make. “What’s my man done, Ed?” 

“*Tain’t what he’s done,” said Ed. 
“It’s what he ain’t willin’ to do.” 

“Hoh! I ain’t seen the fool thing he 
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ain’t willin’ to do,” my great-aunt 
snorted. “That man a mine can get 
into more trouble than I can keep 
straight. What is it now?” 

Ed Burke pointed out the two men 
waiting at table for players to join 
them in a game of euchre. I knew both 
of them by sight; one was Fred Hef- 
ferby, a Sac Prairie storekeeper, and the 
other was his clerk, Toddy. 

“Them two ’s professional card 
players, Ma’am,” said Ed. “They'll 
likely take off one a my stake turkeys. 
I don’t reckon they play straight. It’s 
sure they always manage to have the 


high scores.” 
My great-aunt peered judiciously at 


them. 

“If nobody plays with ’em, I'll have 
to, myself, and I couldn’ keep the tur- 
keys even if I did win’em,” mourned Ed. 

Gus looked at him with melancholy 
eyes and said, “I'll play ‘em.” 

Ed said, “I don’t reckon there’s 
much chance a your gettin’ a turkey 
playin’ at that table.” 

“I ain’t needin’ a turkey,” said Gus 
cheerily. 

My great-aunt looked at her husband 
forbiddingly. “You find yourself a 
partner, Gus,” she said. 

Great-uncle coughed 
away. 

Gus wove his way among the tables, 
greeting his friends, and came to the 
table at which the storekeeper and his 
clerk sat. 

“Evenin’, Fred, evenin’, Toddy,” said 
Gus. 

The two smiled up at him with 
smiles that were almost practised. My 
great-aunt snorted indignantly and suf- 
fered herself to be led away by Mrs. 
Burke. Annie went with them to the 
kitchen, where the other 
women were setting up a clatter of 
dishes and small talk. 

Tip Magitt looked at my great-un- 
cle, and he looked at Tip. They started 
off across the room together, but it 
was great-uncle who got to the table 
first. He took the vacant place, and 
Tip, concealing his disappointment, 
drew up a chair and sat down next to 
Gus to watch the game. 

“Cut for deal,” said Gus. 

“Sure,” agreed the storekeeper. 

He took the cards, shuffled them, and 
cut the ace of spades. He turned it 
face up on the table, and grinned 
thoughtfully and a little proudly. 


looked 


and 


some of 


Gus looked at it. “Reckon ain’t no 
use cuttin’ any more,” he said. “Can’t 
go higher ’n that.” 

“That’s so,” agreed the storekeeper 
as if the thought had not previously 
occurred to him. 

“It’s a good beginnin’,” said great- 
uncle dryly. 

Fred took the deal and the game be- 
gan. It was clear that the game was 
going from the start the way the store- 
keeper and his clerk wanted it to go. 
Toddy never said a word; he smiled 
once in a while, and listened to Gus 
and my great-uncle exclaim at the 
way the tricks fell. The first hand 
went easily to Fred and Toddy. 

The next deal was Gus’s. My great- 
uncle had a good hand, and Gus turned 
up trump in his suit. Great-uncle or- 
dered it up, and it looked as if this 
hand would score for him, but it did 
not. He bungled a play, and lost the 
score. 

“You fellers better learn to play cards 
before playin’ us,” said the storekeeper. 

Neither Gus nor my great-uncle re- 
plied, though this may have been be- 
cause of my great-aunt’s sudden appear- 
ance on the threshold of the room. My 
great-uncle knew she would come im- 
mediately to the table, and was eager to 
pick up his hand. Toddy’s deal was 
one-sided, and again the hand went to 
the score of Hefferby and his clerk. 

Great-uncle turned to my great-aunt, 
who stood squarely behind him, and 
said, “You ain’t helpin’ me none, stand- 
in’ there.” 

“You ain’t fit to be helped,” she re- 
plied tartly. “I’m waitin’ to see you play 
cards.” 

“Can’t play ’em if we ain’t got ’em,” 
said Gus glumly. 

“Hoh!” snorted my great-aunt, her 
thin lips firm, and her eyes glinting be- 
hind her spectacles. 

Ed Burke came over with Annie Ma- 
gitt. Tip moved to share his chair with 
his wife. 

“How you playin’ tonight, Ed?” 
asked my great-aunt. 

“Ten rounds on each table, Ma’am,” 
answered Ed. “I reckon it’s better 'n 
havin’ ’em change. Takes too long that 
way.” 

Great-aunt Lou said, “That man a 
mine and Gus has just lost the first 
round.” 

“Sure, and it won't surprise you if 
they lose the second, will it, Mrs. 
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Stoll?” asked the storekeeper, turning 
suddenly. 

My great-aunt looked at him specula- 
tively and said, “Might be it will. But 
I reckon maybe I'll sit in on it with 
him.” 

“I don’t know as that’s allowable, 
Mrs. Stoll,” said Fred, “but if Toddy’s 
willin’, I’m agreeable. Don’t seem to me 
you'll likely be any danger to old hands 
like us.” 

My great-aunt’s mouth twitched a 
little. If the storekeeper had known her, 
he would have realized that he’d stirred 
her anger. She stood behind great-uncle 
and kept her eyes on his cards, occa- 
sionally agreeing with his plays, but 
for the most part directing otherwise. 
My great-uncle did not like it, but 
dared not make any protest. Apart from 
the fact that he was playing a losing 
game, he secretly enjoyed knowing that 
despite her help, he and Gus were doing 
no better. 

My great-aunt was nettled. Presently 
she looked up and studied the store- 
keeper and Toddy, and after a while 
her mouth began to twitch again. She 
began to firm her lips and push them 
outward, That was a bad sign. 

The storekeeper and Toddy took the 
second round also. 

Fred grinned his assurance and said 
to my great-aunt, “That didn’t surprise 
you, did it, Mrs. Stoll? Sure, and I 
don’t believe it’d surprise you if we 
took the next round, too!” 

“Tt certainly would,” snapped my 
great-aunt tartly. “Because I reckon I'll 
play myself for a spell.” 

Gus looked up in dismay, his mouth 
half-open to protest. “Ma’am,” he said. 
“Mrs. Stoll, Ma’am, you can’t play with 
players like these fellers.” 

“Hoh!” she snorted. “You ain’t done 
nothin’ to brag on. If you ain’t willin’ 
to play, likely Annie, there, ‘ll sit down 
and take the hand with me.” 

Annie got up and said, “I sure will, 
Mrs. Stoll.” f 

The storekeeper grinned widely and 
said, “Reckon now I’m playin’ with 
ladies, I better put out my pipe.” 

My great-aunt cocked her head at 
him and made achoking sound far back 
in her throat. “’Tain’t that pipe that 
bothers me,” she said as she sat down. 


Fred offered the first deal to Annie, 
who took it. The hand was uncertain, 
owing to Annie’s playing, but in due 
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course it went to Fred and Toddy. By 
this time Fred was fairly bubbling over 
with careless confidence. My great-aunt, 
however, said nothing, but gave more 
of her attention to her opponents’ play- 
ing than to her own, actually once mak- 
ing a bad play and unnecessarily losing 
a trick. She did not seem to mind this 
beyond being momentarily annoyed at 
its happening. The second hand again 
went to the storekeeper and his clerk. 

The third hand, which was Toddy’s 
deal, surprisingly went to Annie and 
my great-aunt, but the fourth hand gave 
the score to Fred and Toddy. 

“Don’t you mind, Mrs. Stoll,” said 
the storekeeper expansively. “Remem- 
ber the Good Book and what it says 
about turnin’ your other cheek.” 

With considerable asperity, my great- 
aunt retorted, “The Good Book like- 
ways says the Devil sometimes uses 
the Lord’s words to his own advantage.” 
Then she glanced over at Annie, and 
said, “Annie, I reckon you and me’s 
got to talk a spell,” adding to Fred, “if 
it don’t worry you none.” 

“Go ahead,” said Fred expansively. 

My great-aunt and Annie got up and 
left the room. 

“You sure got her dander up,” said 
my great-uncle to Hefferby. 

“TI reckon I did, Joe,” said Fred. “But 
it’s clear to see you don’t know how to 
handle her. Jolly the women along; they 
like it.” 

Gus looked lugubriously at my great- 
uncle. Tip Magitt’s lips began to trem- 
ble, but he withheld his laughter. 

“If 1 was you, Fred, I wouldn’t roast 
that turkey yet,” said Tip. 

The storekeeper laughed, a hearty 
sound breaking from his heavy form. 
“We got three rounds, me and Toddy 
has, and somebody'll have to do some 
mighty fine playin’ to beat us.” 

In a little while my great-aunt and 
Annie came back and took their places 
at the card table. Great-aunt cut the 
cards and Fred dealt. It was immedi- 
ately apparent that both Annie and my 
great-aunt were exercising much cau- 
tion in playing their hands. Fred had 
got correspondingly reckless. I noticed, 
too, that Annie was paying more atten- 
tion to the other three players than to 
her own hand. My great-aunt’s actions 
were very similar. Somehow, these 
strange tactics proved advantageous, for 
great-aunt and Annie won three hands 
out of the four. 


Fred was disconcerted, but his con- 
fidence easily balanced his brief surprise. 

“That’s one for the ladies,” he said. 
“We'll have to do a little better, Toddy, 
or can we let ’em have one more?” 

Toddy grinned and said, “Reckon 
we c’n let ’em have another one. They 
ain’t made much.” 

My great-aunt smiled benignly, but 
offered nothing. 

The next game was the fifth. It be- 
gan auspiciously for my great-aunt and 
Annie when they euchred Fred and 
Toddy in both the first two hands. The 
storekeeper humped himself over his 
cards, and Toddy began to frown. The 
third hand went easily to my great-aunt, 
who played it alone, and the fourth 
went to Annie. 

“You sure surprise me, Mrs. Stoll,” 
said Fred, this time with considerably 
less geniality in his voice. 

“I reckon I do,” replied my great- 
aunt acidly. She smiled at him, but the 
smile was deceptive. 

“I told you not to be roasting that 
turkey, Fred,” said Tip amiably. 

The storekeeper shrugged and eyed 
the score. Great-aunt Lou’s playing a 
hand alone had helped to cut heavily 
into the lead gained by Fred and Toddy 
in the first three rounds. 

By this time, news of the game had 
spread to the kitchen, and several of 
the women had come in and grouped 
themselves about the table. The first 
table of players had likewise finished, 
and had come over to watch. The wom- 
en and the men passed remarks over the 
heads of the four at cards, but this both- 
ered none of them. They kept on play- 
ing placidly, as if entirely oblivious of 
the interest their game was arousing. 

When the women took the lead after 
the sixth game, Fred looked quizzically 
at Great-aunt Lou and said, “I’d sure 
like to know what system you're a- 
playin’, Mrs. Stoll.” 

“I don’t reckon I’m playin’ any dif- 
ferent from you, Mr. Hefferby,” she 
replied. “I think this talk about systems 
is just stuff. I never play by system, Mr. 
Hefferby. I play cards.” 

“So do I, Ma’am, so do I,” the store- 
keeper hastened to assert. 

“Cards is a matter of luck plus horse 
sense,” said my great-aunt firmly. “If 
you ain’t got horse sense, it don’t do 
you much good to have luck.” 

The storekeeper reddened, but made 
no reply. He looked darkly across the 





table at Toddy, who glanced down. 

“IT reckon Fred has met his match,” 
said Gus, with an edge of triumph in 
his voice. 

“It sure looks bad,” agreed Ed 
Burke. 

My great-uncle, however, was silent, 
his heavy brows frowning down upon 
his eyes, his mouth down-curved, and 
one finger a little nervously brushing 
at his mustache. In the glow of the 
lamplight, his jowls seemed unnaturally 
yellow, and the shadows under his eyes 
deeper than usual. 

The smoke hung over the table like 
a fog, despite Mrs. Burke’s coming in 
and opening windows in opposite walls 
of the room. Another table had now 
finished, and the players meandered 
from table to table and came finally 
into the group that stood around us. 

The seventh game was tensely fought, 
and finally went to the men by a margin 
of two points 

“I reckon maybe the accidents is 
over,” opined. Toddy cheerfully. 

Fred looked at him, unconvinced. 
“They're still in the lead,” he said 
short]; 

“*Tain’t by much,” said Toddy. 

“The turkey goes to the highest score, 
even if it’s by one point,” said Ed 
Burke. 

Silence came down upon the table 
and the room as the eighth game began. 
The first deal, as usual, was Annie’s. 
In dealing the cards, she betrayed nerv- 
ousness, and finally turned up the last 
card for Fred. Fred had already picked 
up his first four cards, and several of 
us had seen that there were no face 
cards among them. 

“I reckon we can have a redeal on 
that, Ma’am,” said Fred easily. 

“We don’t play that way,” protested 
Gus, surprised. “It’s the easiest thing t’ 
tip over a card, I be dog if it ain’t.” 

Ed Burke coughed and flushed an- 
grily. 

“Give him a redeal,” said my great- 
aunt. “The rules of the game entitle 
him to it.” 

“That’s right, Ma’am,” said Fred. 

My great-aunt’s face was wooden, 
and her smile no less so. “I reckon we 
can beat you without the cards,” she 
said. 

Annie redealt the cards, but Fred and 
Toddy had now definitely lost the sym- 
pathy of the audience. My great-aunt 
again took the first hand, playing i 
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alone, but the men took the second and 
third and finally, the fourth. This score 
placed them once more in the lead, but 
by only one point. 

There was no sound to disturb the 
silence between the eighth and ninth 


games. My great-aunt looked grimly at 


Annie, and Annie looked confidently 
back. The ninth game began with the 
first hand going to the men, but the 
game itself went to Great-aunt Lou and 
Annie, Annie this time playing a hand 
alone and considerably adding to the 
score. 

When the first hand of the tenth 
game went to the men, a murmur of 
excitement grew around the table. By 
this time every one had finished play- 
ing but this table, which had been the 
last to get started, and now every one 
in the house, except Burkes’ sleeping 
children, was crowded upon the table. 

The second hand went to the women, 
who euchred Fred and Toddy, and the 
third hand swung the game, for my 
great-aunt played it alone and won 
every trick. 

Fred threw up his hand and said, 
“It’s your turkey, Mrs. Stoll and Mrs. 
Magitt. I don’t know how it happened.” 

Great-aunt Lou sniffed a little and 
rose. “Luck and horse sense,” she said. 
“But I don’t hold with card-playin’ for 
turkeys nohow.” 


My great-aunt lingered until the rest 
of the party had gone. Tip and Annie 
stayed until Great-uncle Joe and Gus 
and I could come with Great-aunt Lou. 

When at last every one had gone, my 
great-aunt turned to Ed and said, 
“Annie and me can’t take that turkey 
off you, Ed. I don’t hold with gamblin’ 
for turkeys, and card-playin’ is gamblin’. 
Annie feels that way, too.” 


Ed was abashed. “Playin’ like this 
among friends sure ain’t gamblin’, Mrs. 
Stoll, Ma’am,” he said. 

“Don’t you feel bad, Ed,” said my 
great-aunt. “I ain’t sayin’ a thing about 
you. I can’t take a turkey I ain't come 
by rightly.” 

Ed said, “If you or Annie won’t take 
it, Ma’am, I reckon I can’t make you. 
But I c’n give it to Joe and Gus.” 

“You sure can,” said Gus. “I ain’t a- 
goin’ t fight about it.” He grinned 
cheerfully. 

“No, and I ain’t neither,” said Joe 
stoutly, defying my great-aunt’s disap- 
proval. 

But Great-aunt Lou only smiled. 

Gus took the turkey and we started 
away across the fields. The moon stood 
high in the sky now, and the night was 
clear with moonlight like transparent 
wine on the ground. Along the Ferry 
Bluff range, fires were still burning 
brightly, lines of crimson flame strag- 
gling along the hillsides. There was a 
crispness in the air now, and the night 
was more quiet, only the sound of an 
occasional car on a distant highway 
rising into the stillness, and the equally 
far sound of nighthawks crying in the 
sky. One by one the lights in the Burke 
house went out behind us, and the 
house receded into the moonhazed dis- 
tance. 

We went for a considerable way in 
silence. 

Finally my great-uncle said, “I like t’ 
died the way you beat them two. I ain’t 
seen you or Annie here playin’ cards 
particular before this time.” He paused 
uneasily and added, “And I be dog if 
you ain’t gettin’ purty idees in that 
head a your’n, Lou.” 

Annie smiled, but said nothing. 

Great-aunt Lou said, “We ain’t no 
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right to a turkey we ain’t rightly come 
by, has we, Annie?” 

“No, Mrs. Stoll,” agreed Annie. 

“You know ’s well ’s I do that ain’t 
rightly gamblin’,” said my great-uncle 
indignantly. “And you makin’ Ed feel 
bad!” 

“Well, now,” said my great-aunt 
mildly. “Even so, we ain’t no right to 
that turkey.” 

We came to the ridge where the 
Magitts and Gus would leave us to go 
to their farms. My great-uncle’s farm 
lay below us, the roofs of his buildings 
a subdued silver in the moon’s bright 
light. 

Great-aunt Lou turned to face us and 
said, “I seen them two was cheatin’ 
right and left. I seen their signals when 
you were still playin’ with ’em, and I 
seen ’em again when Annie and I begun 
to play. I turned the other cheek, like 
Fred Hefferby said, and it was different 
on the other side. So I took Annie out 
and told her what they were. That low- 
down Fred Hefferby read the Good 
Book to me, and I says to myself, I says, 
‘If the Devil can use the Lord’s own 
words, I don’t see that the Lord can’t 
sometimes use the Devil’s to teach him 
a lesson.’ So I told Annie their signals 
and kept her a-watchin’ them two, and 
I figured out a couple for us if we 
come to be needin’ ’em. But that don’t 
entitle us to the turkey. And anyway, 
I don’t hold with card-playin’ for tur- 
keys.” 

Great-uncle Joe stood looking at her 
as if she had suddenly revealed herself 
as another person. 

My great-aunt smiled confidently 
“You're a sight with your mouth hang- 
in’ open, Joe Stoll,” she said. “Come 
on; it’s bed time. You and Gus c’n fight 
over that turkey some other time.” 




















Trane 


ueé Church faces a situation it 

ignores at its peril. Under the 

hard hitting and, on the whole, 
fair criticism of young people the clergy 
cannot wrap themselves in smug de- 
fiance and point to the achievements of 
other days. 

We ministers and the Church as a 
whole are accused in print and to our 
faces of failing to make contact with the 
realities of modern life. It is said that 
we do not make vivid any belief or 
principle which can give meaning or 
guidance to the human scene, that we 
are unable to relieve youth of a sense of 
futility, and that we are helpless to 
provide a positive philosophy of life. 
The Church is condemned by a recent 
writer of being more interested in keep- 
ing intact its dogma, ritual, and ob- 
servance, than in grappling with the 
issues which torment our day. These 
are sincere criticisms, and should re- 
ceive careful attention from a church 
which knows it is under fire and which 
fails to interest any large share of edu- 
cated youth. 

But in order to have a more nearly 
complete statement, is it not also fair 
to ask, What challenge does the Church 
make to youth? 

It asks youth to think, to achieve a 
maturity, to match its influence and its 
chance. The spectacle of youth through- 


The Church Challenges 
Youth 


By George Stewart 


The Church is under a heavy fire of criticism from young people. 
This clergyman accepts much of the criticism but challenges youth 


out the world is not reassuring to those 
who for better or worse must carry on 
the business, the institutions, the gov- 
ernment, the education, and the spirit- 
ual training of our day. In Germany 
the so-called Youth Movement, a num- 
ber of unfederated groups embracing 
sport, nature study, gliding, mountain- 
ecring, and religious organizations have 
gone over lock, stock, and barrel to the 
Nazi movement in a wave of enthusi- 
asm, without any serious examination 
of the issues involved. Pastors and 
priests, supposed to be only interested 
in an outworn, other-worldly philos- 
ophy, are among the few to protest. 
They have not failed to make contact 
with the realities of modern life. Many 
are in jail because of that contact. Some 
are dead. 

In Russia we have a repetition of the 
same thing. Of three hundred pastors 
and priests whom I knew in southern 
Russia only three were alive a year ago. 
They were not all lazy, indolent, igno- 
rant, nor members of Black Hundreds. 
They were unafraid to protest against 
governmental injustice. They did not 
seek to excuse the Church for past evil, 
they attempted to assert some of the 
primary rights of man, and they died 
for their efforts. 

In Italy, youth has flocked to fascism 
with almost unquestioned loyalty. The 


on certain of its activities and points out opportunities for co- 
operative effort 






Catholic hierarchy and the small Protes- 
tant group of clergy have been almost 
the only elements which have sought to 
correct the excesses of Mussolini. All 
dictatorships are supported by the red- 
hot enthusiasms of youth. 

Youth is, and should be, a time for 
great enthusiasms. But with modern de- 
vices for inflaming vast masses quickly, 
young people are in an especially dan- 
gerous position. They need to think and 
think hard about war, totalitarian state- 
hood, and rampant nationalism. The 
Church challenges youth to think seri- 
ously before it deserts the difficult proc- 
esses of democratic government for the 
specious efficiency of communism of 
fascism. It asks youth to have more 
faith in man, before it confesses defeat 
ind turns over its thinking to one small 
group or to one leader. 

Unfortunately youth can point to the 
policy of the Church in the Great War 
as a reason to distrust it now. I admit 
the damning evidence given in Preach- 
ers Present Arms, which contains the 
utterances of ministers across the na- 
tion, who gave their ardent blessing to 
the sadistic mass murder we called The 
Great War. There is a statement of 
mine in that book made in the delirium 
of war which should make any decent 
man humble and ashamed. Still in the 
war I found among some ministers and 
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among a smaller number of men the 
most realistic and ethical thinking 
which was apparent in society. Twenty 
thousand ministers have now sworn 
never to help another war. Will they 
wash out in the crisis? Some will, of 
course. But thousands will not. 

The Church asks youth to think be- 
fore it leaps. The action of youth today 
does not place it in a position above its 
blundering elders. 

The Church challenges youth to play 
fair. 

Admitting the tragic failure the 
Church made in not discriminating be- 
tween patriotism and religion in 1914- 
1918, and since, still it is just to say no 
group has done more to lay upon the 
conscience of America the issues of war 
and peace. This has been done not only 
by great preachers such as Fosdick, 
Merrill, Page, Coffin, and others but in 
even greater degree by men unfortified 
by prestige who have done spade work 
in small towns and country places. They 
have had to deal with that large element 
of the population unacquainted with 
international subjects whose minds are 
stubborn with inherited prejudice and 
a Yankee Doodle type of false patriot- 
ism. Not a few of these preachers have 
lost their positions. In some cases young 
college people helped and encouraged 
these men, but not in many. This situa- 
tion requires no mutual recrimination 
but sympathy and mutual aid. 

Another contact with the realities of 
modern life has been made in the hotly 
contested field of economics. We minis- 
ters have often made fools of ourselves 
here. Who hasn’t? Nevertheless minis- 
ters, priests, and rabbis have since the 
war been in the vanguard in holding 
up to the white light of public view the 
savage injustices in our social and eco- 
nomic order. Neither university pro- 
fessors nor business men nor any other 
group have been more courageous, or 
have suffered more in struggling for 
fairer wages, decent housing, adequate 
hospitalization, or care for the unem- 
ployed, the aged, or the infirm. On 
these issues also many ministers have 
been driven from their pulpits. 

The Church is accused of teaching 
a false attitude regarding sex. As I 
know them, ministers as a class are not 
apt to dwell upon sex as essentially evil 
or as the reason for man’s stubborn 
tendency to depravity. There are of 
course fools and charlatans in every 


profession. But the average Protestant 
minister deals with sex as an important 
and clean aspect of life. He feels, and 
says, man is body, mind, and spirit and 
in the full expression of all three in 
ways which do not hurt himself or 
society, man achieves his highest life. 
Some of the best sex instruction carried 
forward anywhere is in Catholic and 
Protestant seminaries. The average 
minister believes in birth control and 
sends his young people to clinics and 
doctors who can give sane instruction. 
He is bright enough to know, however, 
that information about birth control 
and related subjects, no matter how ex- 
plicit, will not solve the sex problem. 
He believes in monogamy, not simply 
because there is ancient tradition for it, 
although he respects that teaching, but 
rather as a practical matter: he knows 
man cannot eat his cake and have it 
too. No one is rich enough to squander. 
Nature and religion are not antagonistic 
but corroborative. 

Youth is apt to labor under the mis- 
apprehension that sex was discovered 
somewhere in the Harding administra- 
tion, that no one over thirty really 
understands much about it. 

Many ministers believe that in our 
scrambled society divorces are inevi- 
table and not a few desirable. When 
divorced people come to ask the 
Church’s blessing upon a new marriage, 
many of us, where the parties are in- 
nocent, or where they show a genuine 
determination to found a home in love 
and honor, remarry them. 

Young people tell us that it avails 
little to assert the sanctity of marriage. 
They say it would be more useful to 
help them discover the reason for an 
increasing divorce rate, and to prepare 
them for happy marriages. In this I 
agree. Church and school and home 
can easily point out the flaws in modern 
family life. Can they do the harder 
thing, give young people a sound train- 
ing in the bases of a harmonious mar- 
ried life? 

There is much good literature in con- 
venient form available on sex and mar- 
riage for parents, children, and young 
people. It is written in a lucid style and 
attractively printed. I have seen more 
of it in action in churches than in homes 
and colleges. Some clergymen send 
booklets for each age group in the home 
to every parent in the church and Sun- 
day school. We believe that nature, in- 
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volving body and sensitive psychologi- 
cal factors, demands what religion 
teaches, thoughtfulness, foresight, hon- 
esty, mutual regard. Now and then a 
minister receives a flare-back from par- 
ents on this matter of sex instruction, 
but such altercations generally end in a 
better understanding of the problems 
by all parties concerned. 

Another place where the Church has 
come into painful contact with the reali- 
ties of modern life has been in the realm 
of race relations. Here too there is no 
unanimous agreement, and here too 
numbers have had their fingers burned, 
their positions snatched from them, and 
their reputations blackened. There are 
great, dark areas in the Church on this 
matter as in politics and in education, 
but there is a hopeful and a large group, 
North and South, who are working for 
better racial relations and a fair deal 
for underprivileged non-whites. 

The Church challenges youth to play 
fair, to recognize the attitude of thou- 
sands of its servants on war, economic 
justice, sex, marriage, and race, un- 
deniable contacts with the contempo- 
rary scene. And, if youth has added in- 
sight and fresh courage, it is asked to 
lend a hand. The clergy makes no ab- 
surd demand that criticism be stopped 
—that would be cowardly and ab 
surd—but go to small home-town 
ministers, and if they are stuffy or 
afraid, as many of us are, give us the 
larger airs and knowledge which youth, 
fresh from college, in some measure 
ought to possess. 

A word about the clergy. Most of us 
know that when we go into the minis- 
try we are to be subjected to sharp 
scrutiny and often to ridicule. If a man 
cannot take that he had best not enter 
the Church. There is and perhaps al- 
ways will be a reproach about religion. 
This is also true about sincere laymen. 
The ministers I know have read 
Tartuffe, Elmer Gantry, and numerous 
other comments on their away of life. 
They do not resent them but take them 
for what they are worth. In many cases 
they are worth a great deal. One need 
not develop a martyr complex about it 
but rather examine the quality of all 
criticism and profit thereby. But why is 
it that intelligent men and women who 
can discuss a hospital row, a school fra- 
cas, or a club fight with admirable dis- 
crimination take a perfectionist attitude 
when it comes to the clergy? The aver 
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age minister is about on the same level 
as the doctors and lawyers of the com- 
munity. In some places one group is 
superior to another, but in general they 
are apt to rate about the same culturally 
and intellectually. 

The Church is too often identified 
with its servants. The cut of our coats, 
our children’s manners, our wives’ hats, 
too often affront overdelicate souls who 
then condemn the Church. We are 
ashamed that we do not do better work, 
are not better men. But can sensible 
people expect a minister’s family to 
make a good external showing upon an 
average salary of less than a thousand 
dollars a year? Many receive more than 
that, some perhaps unethically high 
pay, but most do not. Is faith so tender 
a plant that the slightest wind of dis- 
content shall uproot it, the first hot 
breath of drought sear its branches? 
Let the minister stand up like a man 
and face his work, by the same token 
let the layman use the intellectual proc- 
esses in studying the life of the Church 
that he applies to other affairs. 

The Church challenges youth to exer- 
cise that quality of patience which all 
adult life requires. Medicine, education, 
engineering, politics, all have their 
schools, their liberals, their funda- 
mentalists, their rascals, their bitter con- 
ventions, personal animosities, petti- 
ness, neglect of their main purpose. 
These qualities are common to man- 
kind. We all have a right to expect 
something better of the Church. We 
should demand it! 

The Church is always taunted with 
its divisions, and it is a scandal that 
they have existed to this date. Not in 
excuse, but in explanation, one can say 
we are entering a second historical 
phase in American Protestantism. Due 
to the mode of settlement, Dutch, Irish, 
Scotch, English, German, French, and 
others brought their national or linguis- 
tic churches with them. Each year now 
sees a new phase, the union of various 
denominations. We are seeing signifi- 
cant unions along the major lines of 
temperament, taste, and spiritual ex- 
perience. No good cause could be ad- 
vanced by offering to men only li- 
turgical or only freer churches. Spirit- 
ual experience, taste, and temperament 
differ. There should be appropriate 
churches for each of the major types. 

The horizontal cleavages between 
low church and high church, liberal 





and fundamental, await that growing 
tolerance which acknowledges varieties 
of religious experience and is willing to 
live and let live, a tolerance already 
achieved in many large denominations 
and dawning in others. There will al- 
ways be a hard, unyielding fringe about 
any widespread institution. 

The Church challenges youth to be 
patient in the long, hard process of 
working out a philosophy of life. Young 
people insist that for them a religious 
interpretation of life means not so much 
dealing with the nature of man and of 
God, not so much the assurance of im- 
mortality, not so much achieving a 
method of dealing with the problem of 
evil and the vast indifference of nature, 
as in the drawing up of a clear-cut code 
of ethics, a moral yardstick by which to 
guide and measure life today. 

But no code or standard which can 
arrest the attention of thoughtful young 
men and women for long can be set up 
without direct reference to the above 
matters. Cardinal Manning once said 
to Hilaire Belloc, “All human perplexi- 
ties are ultimately theological.” This 
was not the answer of a smug church- 
man but of a practical thinker. 

Maturity leads man to think upon the 
ultimata of life and of faith. We vary 
in our religious thought and in our 
daily life according to temperament, 
environment, education, and culture. 
We find the way to God and faith and 
the reinforcement of religion through 
nature, social service, friendship, art, 
incidental experience, worship, private 
prayer, or by a devotion to the person 
and teachings of Jesus—in our own 
way. No two people take quite the 
same road. Men are different, their ways 
to truth and love and religion or any 
other interest of the human spirit differ, 
even though we do fall into certain ma- 
jor types. But once we have arrived at 
some measure of faith, those of us who 
are thoughtfully inclined begin to or- 
ganize our thinking about our experi- 
ence. This organization of thought 
about religion is what we call theology. 
At its worst it can be a terrible curse, 
at its best it can affirm authentic experi- 
ence and state what we most reasonably 
conjecture from what we know. 

No one need be afraid of or despise 
the word theology. Perhaps the real 
weakness of the American Church is 
the attempt to get along without the 
hard discipline of thought. Youth and 





age are alike in demanding the full 
fruits of philosophical travail without 
wishing to go through the hard mental 
processes involved. Youth seeks to 
avoid the loneliness and misery of 
thought by escape into action, as we all 
do. It is easier to read Siegfried’s 
America Comes of Age or to work ina 
clinic than it is to read Miguel de 
Unamuno’s Tragic Sense of Life or to 
think hard on the nature of God. 

Youth and age alike must exercise 
patience when they demand a clear-cut 
formula for birth and work and death 
and the future life and all that lies be- 
tween. Neither art, nor science, nor re- 
ligion can deliver the sum total of the 
insight of the human spirit upon de- 
mand as if they were shop boys bring- 
ing the morning’s milk. Some things 
are earned, some received, some given, 
in all these fields. 

The Church challenges youth to co 
operate. No sensible churchman would 
contend against the relevancy and the 
justice of young people’s strictures, but 
youth often sees only a part of the whole 
religious and moral picture. 

It would be amusing, if it were not so 
difficult at times, to sce able and en- 
thusiastic youth, who come to us as 
teachers and club leaders, make mon- 
keys out of our ministers. We have 
numbers who are regular, punctual, 
and prepared. But some of the most 
winsome and intelligent lack team play, 
disappoint their classes or clubs, and are 
devoid of imagination to see the loss of 
interest and good-will involved when 
irate parents ask about absent teachers 
or wait with children a half hour for a 
tardy leader. The same shabby treat- 
ment is accorded some of the most in- 
fluential ministers of the nation. These 
young men and women have every- 
thing—save iron fidelity to the children 
entrusted to them. 

Quite often ministers are compelled 
to pass up college people and turn to a 
more faithful group composed of clerks, 
stenographers, and factory workers ac 
customed to regular duties. Youth has 
many splendid and legitimate invita 
tions and distractions which have their 
proper place, but sensible young men 
and women should be fair enough not 
to let down boys and girls in a cavalier 
manner. That we ministers often let 
down the young people is admitted, 


and truly. 
Fundamentally the Church’s work 
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lies in the cure and development of 
souls. This is what the sincere and 
thoughtful portion of society rightly 
demands of us. I know no harder task. 
No group could be so spiritually dead 
that it could claim prowess in such a 
field. Nevertheless it is our commission. 
No matter how exciting a political cam- 
paign or a crusade may be, or how in- 
teresting social alleviation where one 
can lose oneself in action, there must be 
an inner spring from which that action 
flows. Year in and year out the lay 
men and women who carry on effec- 
tively in reshaping the social, economic, 
and spiritual forces of our day are im- 
pelled by a power derived from the 
same source from which Jesus drew 
His strength. The land is littered with 
the wrecks of disillusioned idealists who 
have tried to combat inertia, greed, 
political corruption, scholastic snobbery, 
race prejudice, and entrenched graft 
with only their enthusiasm to stay 
them. I do not say these people should 
belong to my church or to any one’s 
church, but, to stand in the storm, they 
would be the first to acknowledge their 
need of that power which it is the 
Church’s main function to communi- 
cate to men. 

When the Civitas Dei, when a really 
just society, is built, it will be built of 
sound bricks. First comes the sound in- 
dividual and then the sound society. 
Youth is right when it insists that man 
must be fed inwardly. This is what 
Jesus called the bread of life, His own 
experience when He said, “I have meat 
to eat that ye know not of.” 

The Church’s work, if it be true, is 
the same as the work of its Founder, 
both personal and social. Jesus prayed, 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 
Dozens of churches I know provide 
services, books, quiet places for prayer, 
conferences, encouragement for indi- 
viduals, as well as doing their share in 
forwarding constructive philanthropy 
and in combating social evils and eco- 
homic injustice. There must always be 
the personal and the social emphasis. 
Anything else is a half gospel. 

The Church offers four major op- 
portunities to mankind. 

One is worship. This is best exempli- 
fied in the liturgical churches. The freer 
churches have done much in making 
more significant and beautiful the cele- 
bration of the goodness and the love of 
God which is the essential act of wor- 


ship. Here would be included the sacra- 
ments which to many are the chief gift 
of the Church. The presence of other 
gifts is a reinforcement most of us sorely 
need at times, and not a few regularly. 

A second opportunity lies in collabo- 
ration in the Church’s work. There are 
not real jobs for every one. There are, 
however, many important tasks which 
lay men and women can do better than 
any minister. A group can often ac- 
complish a constructive work impos- 
sible to the lone worker. 

A third opportunity the Church lays 
before men is the constant use and con- 
sideration of the Bible. With all of its 
various levels of spiritual value, its 
stories of crime, its folk lore, Oriental 
poetry, and tedious and sometimes con- 
tradictory chronicles, the Church stands 
or falls with the Bible, for there we 
have not only the recital of man’s deep- 
est insight, but the story of the life of 
Jesus Christ. The Church believes in 
the Bible not as a magic book but be- 
cause it has the unvarnished record of 
the dealings of God with men. It is not 
the only book that does so, it is the 
supreme book of the Christian faith. 
If youth craves a rule, the Ten Com- 
mandments are still valid, reinforced by 
nature and social experience; a code, 
the Sermon on the Mount, is intact; a 
way of life, the Golden Rule, is still a 
way which demands heroism. But none 
of these can be used as proof-texts— 
they must be applied to life, all of life. 

A fourth opportunity the Church 
offers is group activity among people 
who are seeking to follow the teaching 
and example of Jesus. No serious per- 
son can be self-righteous enough, no 
person’s hands are clean enough to de- 
mand that the members of the Church 
be all spotless and all pure. They are a 
mill run of the children of earth. The 
arms of the Church should be as wide 
as the invitation of its Master. It invites 
those who are seeking to receive and to 
share spiritual values to throw in their 
lot with others. There are hypocrites 
and moth-eaten saints in that member- 
ship, there are also broad-minded, clear- 
headed, and gallant souls. 

The Church believes in Jesus as a 
historical person who brought to man- 
kind an amazing personality, a keen 
mind, and a compassion utterly un- 
tainted by self. His total impact upon 
His generation and upon history has 
been such that we are persuaded to 
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describe Him as both the Son of Man 
and the Son of God. For the Church 
He is the standard, the authority, the 
teacher for all of its life. He is the 
Church’s one hope, sometimes its goad, 
always its one reason for existence. At 
its best youth knows this, and rightly 
raises the finger of correction when the 
Church deviates from the simple and 
disturbing way which He pointed to 
man. 

But can one not worship, work for 
his fellows, read the Bible, and be aided 
by thought upon and loyalty to Jesus 
without going to Church? Of course. 
Men differ. Still most men find their 
lives strengthened by association with 
others in a common approach. Many 
young people, especially from college, 
say they do not care for the people in 
the local church. They do not meet 
them socially, and are not interested in 
them. A fair reply would be, you do not 
need to live with them or marry them, 
but such a coming together in mutual 
study, celebration, or work does help 
divergent types to respect and under- 
stand those of far different background. 

The Church should accept youth’s 
challenge, or the challenge of any per- 
son or group which seeks to lighten 
dark places, banish disease, right 
wrong, spread the love of beauty, or 
deepen the understanding and accept- 
ance of the words and example of Jesus. 
The Church can ask no man to give 
assent to a detailed blue-print which 
promises a perfect answer to all the 
specters of the night. It can and does 
ask that men and women and children 
start where they are, believe all they can 
believe now, and act upon it. 

It is often true that a town crowded 
with competing churches, served by in- 
ferior men, has little to offer the re- 
turning student or the thoughtful young 
worker who has had no chance for col- 
lege. This is a shameful situation, too 
long tolerated by great denominations, 
which is being rapidly corrected. But 
such a situation is youth’s oppor- 
tunity. 

Youth, if it will search, can find 
churches in nearly every town, where 
it can help create the kind of spirit 
its needs demand. As in every other 
of life’s major interests, young people 
are rightly privileged to continue to 
give the criticism of clear minds, but 
are also asked to give their sincere 
cooperation. 
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Things Seen sid Mead i 
Politics 


By Nicholas Murray Butler 


Eprror’s Nore: President Butler during all 
his long years of knowledge of and friend- 
ship with men and women in public life has 
made it a practice to write down immediately 
afterwards any interesting conversations or 
significant episodes. Here, from his volumi- 
nous notebooks, are a group of commentaries, 
stories, anecdotes concerning American public 
figures—Speaker Reed, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, Bryan, Beveridge, and 
others. 


I. SPEAKER REED ON THE AMERICAN 
IpeA oF War 


uRING the month of April, 1897, 
there was held in Washington 
an International Postal Con- 

ference to which the British Govern- 
ment sent as delegates Sir Spencer 
Walpole and H. Buxton Forman. 
While they were in Washington, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who was then 
serving his first term as Senator from 
Massachusetts, gave a dinner in honor 
of these two gentlemen. Among the 
guests were Theodore Roosevelt, who 
had just become Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy in President McKinley’s 
Cabinet, and myself. After dinner the 
talk turned for some reason or other 


upon war, and both Lodge and Roose- 


velt were very emphatic in their eulo- 
gies of war as a necessary means of 
settling great national and internation- 
al differences and problems. Doubtless 
they exaggerated a good deal, but even 
allowing for exaggeration, what they 
said was quite grotesque. The two 
Englishmen were plainly staggered by 
all this and their amazement was writ- 
ten on their faces. 

Finally, Sir Spencer Walpole turned 
to Reed and said: “But Mr. Reed, the 
American idea of war must be very 
peculiar. It must be something very 
different from ours. We could not pos- 
sibly talk of war in this light-hearted 
way. Tell me, what is the American 
idea of war?” 

Reed, without changing his expres- 
sion a particle and with that peculiar 
manner and voice which added im- 
mensely to the humor of what he said, 
drawled out: “The American idea of 
war is to take the farmer from his 
plow, and to return him to his plow— 
with a pension!” Surely subsequent 
history has fully justified Reed’s defini- 
tion of forty years ago. 


II. Apram S. Hewirt’s Account oF 

How He Lost THE GoveERNORSHIP OF 

New York AND Possis_y THE PREs!- 
DENCY 


One of the most absorbingly inter- 
esting political stories to which I ever 
listened, was told by the late Abram S. 
Hewitt on December 17, 1891, under 
the circumstances which I shall relate. 
How far Mr. Hewitt was accurate in 
his recollection and statement of facts, 
and how far he allowed his imagina- 
tion to be guided by his feeling and 
his ambition, I do not know, but cer- 
tainly the story is one of absorbing in- 
terest. 

On December 17, 1891, the newly 
established Drexel Institute in Phila- 
delphia, of which my warm friend, 
Doctor James MacAlister, had been 
chosen president, was to be formally 
dedicated. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan in- 
vited a company of gentlemen to be his 
guests for this occasion and to make 
the trip to Philadelphia in his private 
car. Among the group were Abram 
S. Hewitt, Bishop Henry C. Potter, 
Andrew Carnegie, Thomas L. James, 
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Chauncey M. Depew, H. McK. Twom- 
bly, and Morris K. Jesup. An open fire 
was burning brightly in the sitting 
room at the rear end of the car and 
about it we quickly gathered. How Mr. 
Hewitt got started, I do not know, but 
it was not long before he took the floor 
and held it all the way to Philadelphia 
while he recounted his story of how 
Grover Cleveland came to be in the 
White House instead of Mr. Hewitt 
himself. 

Mr. Hewitt was intimately concern- 
ed with the conduct of Mr. Tilden’s 
campaign for the presidency in 1876. 
He occupied a position of great influ- 
ence in the direction of the Democrat 
campaign. As Election Day approach- 
ed and the fight waxed constantly hot- 
ter, daily conferences were held at Mr. 
Tilden’s house in Gramercy Park, where 
invariably his friends and neighbors, 
Mr. Hewitt and Mr. David Dudley 
Field, came each morning. All during 
the month of October the Republicans 
were making headway against Mr. Til- 
den with the widely published charge 
that, if elected to the Presidency, he 
would be committed to having the so- 
called Rebel Debt paid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Mr. Hewitt 
urgently pressed Mr. Tilden to repudi- 
ate this charge and to put himself pub- 
licly on record to the contrary effect. 
Mr. Tilden, always vacillating and anx- 
ious to avoid positive decision, delayed 
acceding to Mr. Hewitt’s request al- 
though he professed a willingness to 
do so at the proper time. Meanwhile 
the Republican attack grew in force 
and Mr. Hewitt’s urgency steadily in- 
creased. Finally on the morning of 
October 24, 1876, with Election Day 
close at hand and the issue plainly 
doubtful, Mr. Hewitt went to Mr. Til- 
den’s house for his usual morning visit, 
carrying in his hand a statement on 
the subject of the so-called Rebel Debt 
which he asked Mr. Tilden to sign for 
publication. Mr. Tilden demurred, but 
Mr. Hewitt insisted and finally went 
so far as to say that if Mr. Tilden did 
not then and there sign what he, Mr. 
Hewitt, had written, and allow it to 
be published, he, Mr. Hewitt, would 
withdraw from all farther connection 
with the campaign. Mr. Tilden, thus 
driven into a corner, took Mr. Hewitt’s 
paper, looked it over, and, having al- 
tered the final paragraph, signed it. 
The paper as drawn by Mr. Hewitt 


ended with the sentence: “Let the dead 
past bury its dead.” Mr. Tilden changed 
this into “Let by-gones be by-gones,” 
and added a score or more words of his 
own. As soon as Mr. Tilden had signed 
the paper, Mr. Hewitt took it and 
quickly left the house for the party 
headquarters on Fifth Avenue, since 
he knew enough of Mr. Tilden’s nature 
to feel that in a few moments Mr. Til- 
den would regret his signature and 
ask to have the paper brought back to 
him. Sure enough, before Mr. Hewitt 
reached the corner of Fourth Avenue, 
Mr. Tilden’s Negro servant came run- 
ning after him to say that Mr. Tilden 
wanted him to come back with that 
paper. Mr. Hewitt emphatically an- 
swered: “No, the paper has been given 
to the newspapers.” He made his way 
as fast as possible to the headquarters 
of the Democrat National Committee 
and gave to the newspapers the letter 
signed by Mr. Tilden, which was pub- 
lished throughout the country on the 
morning of October 25, 1876, and 
which put Mr. Tilden emphatically on 
record against the payment of the 
Rebel Debt by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Hewitt said that Mr. Tilden 
never forgave him for this act although 
it was plainly to Mr. Tilden’s advan- 
tage, and the breach thus created grew 
during the next few weeks when Mr. 
Hewitt was working for the determina- 
tion of the result of the disputed presi- 
dential election through the appoint- 
ment of the Electoral Commission. By 
this means he hoped to avoid resort to 
force or lapse into anarchy. Mr. Hewitt 
insisted that Mr. Tilden would, at that 
time, have gone to any lengths to ob- 
tain the presidency and that he, Mr. 
Hewitt, was one of the powerful re- 
straining forces which kept Mr. Til- 
den from precipitating a conflict and 
perhaps bringing on a new Civil War. 
Mr. Hewitt stated this several times 
with much emphasis and was plainly 
entirely convinced of the correctness 
of his view. 

As affects Mr. Tilden, the sequel is 
well known, but Mr. Hewitt’s recital 
of the sequel as it affected him has, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, 
never been made public. 

The rest of the story is this, and was 
doubtless suggested by the fact that 
at the time Mr. Hewitt was speaking, 
President Harrison’s term as President 


was approaching its completion and 
there was already discussion of the pos- 
sibility of again nominating Grover 
Cleveland as the Democrat candidate 
for the presidency at the election of 
1892. 

Mr. Hewitt began by saying that he 
and not Grover Cleveland should have 
been elected President in 1884 and that 
this would have happened were it not 
for the following circumstance, which 
is immediately related to what has al- 
ready been told. 

It appears that after the Republicans 
had nominated Secretary Charles J. 
Folger for governor of New York in 
1882, the Democrats felt sure of their 
ability to defeat him at the polls and 
began to look about for a candidate in 
all respects satisfactory. Despite Mr. 
Folger’s personal character and high 
qualities he was felt to represent one 
faction of the Republican Party, and 
those who in 1884 were to support Mr. 
Blaine against President Arthur, were 
very vigorous in their opposition to 
him. There was much talk in the press 
of General Henry W. Slocum of Brook- 
lyn and of Roswell P. Flower of Water- 
town and New York, as probable 
Democrat candidates for governor. Mr. 
Hewitt went on to say that a confi- 
dential conference of leaders was held 
and that under the guidance of John 
Kelly, then the master of Tammany 
Hall, he, Mr. Hewitt, was agreed upon 
as the party nominee of the convention 
to be held at Syracuse on September 
22, 1882. Mr. Hewitt stated that nearly 
all the leaders, or at least a large ma- 
jority of them, agreed to this program 
and that many of them assured him 
that he would be chosen Governor in 
1882 and then nominated and elected 
President in 1884. Two or three days 
before the convention was to meet at 
Syracuse, some one suggested that it 
was hardly proper to go forward with 
this program without at least taking 
into their confidence the titular leader 
of the party, the Sage of Greystone, 
Mr. Tilden. This was agreed to and 
two or three important Democrats call- 
ed upon Mr. Tilden to outline that pro- 
gram. Upon hearing what was pro- 
posed, Mr. Tilden flew into a rage and 
announced that he would never sup- 
port Mr. Hewitt, that Mr. Hewitt had 
been untrue to him in 1876 and 1877 
and that if Mr. Hewitt were nominat- 
ed, he, Mr. Tilden, would write an 
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open letter against his election. This 
quite unexpected development stagger- 
ed John Kelly and the other leaders, 
and they went to Syracuse dismayed 
and wholly unable to agree upon a 
candidate. For various reasons they 
were not satisfied with either General 
Slocum or Mr. Flower. Conference 
after conference was held in the Syra- 
cuse hotels and finally a hearing was 
given to an eager body of young Demo- 
crats from Buffalo, who were urging 
the nomination of the mayor of that 
city, Grover Cleveland. John Kelly said 
he wanted to see Cleveland and look 
him over. He, Mr. Cleveland, was sent 
for to come to Syracuse and apparently 
passed inspection satisfactorily. He was 
made the nominee of the convention 
and, as all the world knows, was elect- 
ed Governor by the then record ma- 
jority of 192,000, and was at once in 
the eye of the public as the Democrat 
nominee for the presidency in 1884. 
To that office he was nominated and 
elected. Mr. Hewitt’s point was that 
Mr. Cleveland was a child of fortune 
and grasped the place which he, Mr. 
Hewitt, had earned and deserved, and 
which he would have gained had it not 
been for the implacable enmity of Mr. 
Tilden incurred through doing what 
he, Mr. Hewitt, believed to be service 
in the interest of his country. 

Mr. Hewitt told the story with great 
animation and complete conviction of 
the accuracy of its every detail. 





IJ. Turopore Roosrevert’s Part IN 
DeEreaTING THE RATIFICATION OF THE 
Hay-PaunceroTe TREATY 


The circumstances in connection 
with the issuing of a statement on 
February 12, 1900, in criticism of the 
pending Hay-Pauncefote Treaty by 
Theodore Roosevelt, are these. Fred- 
erick W. Holls, who made his charm- 
ing house in the outskirts of Yonkers 
the center of many delightful political 
gatherings and conferences, had in- 
vited for the week-end preceding Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, 1900: Theodore Roose- 
velt, then governor of New York; An- 
drew D. White, but recently returned 
from The Hague Peace Conference 
where he had been first American dele- 
gate; David Jayne Hill, who was then 
first Assistant Secretary of State; Doc- 
tor Albert Shaw, editor of The Review 
of Reviews, and mysclf. The conversa- 
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tion turned on the pending Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty and the possibilities of a 
future Panama Canal with all that that 
implied in politics and economics. Mr. 
Holls took from his shelves a volume 
containing the declarations on this sub- 
ject by James G. Blaine, and these 
were discussed and generally assented 
to by the entire company. Finally some 
one, probably Mr. Holls himself, urged 
that Theodore Roosevelt should issue a 
public statement along the lines of Mr. 
Blaine’s doctrine, which of course an- 
tagonized the policy Secretary Hay was 
then urging upon the Senate. This mat- 
ter was discussed for several hours and 
finally Theodore Roosevelt took a pen 
and wrote a brief statement which ap- 
peared in the newspapers of the follow- 
ing morning, and which is believed to 
have been the real cause for the failure 
of the Senate to ratify the Treaty. John 
Hay was very much provoked at the 
whole matter and was particularly in- 
censed when he learned that Doctor 
Hill, his associate in the State Depart- 
ment, was present at Mr. Holls’s house 
when the statement was prepared. Poor 
Doctor Hill was, however, perfectly in- 
nocent in the matter, for in accepting 
Holls’s invitation he could never have 
dreamed of what was going to take 
place. The statement was given to me, 
and I made a trip to New York Sun- 
day evening in order to give it to the 
newspapers. I have in my possession 
the original manuscript of the state- 
ment with T. R.’s interlineations and 
erasures. 


IV. Governor THEoporE RooseveELt 
AND A CHARTER FOR New York 


When Theodore Roosevelt became 
governor there was a good deal of 
earnest discussion as to the necessity of 
making a new and thoroughly revised 
charter for the City of New York. The 
Greater City had just come into exist- 
ence and its charter was a marvellous 
and wonderful production. It was really 
not a charter at all but an elaborate 
code of legislation brought together 
with great patience and much labor, 
and as unlike a genuine charter as any 
document could possibly be. I had been 
through the municipal campaign of 
1897 as a strong supporter of the can- 
didacy of Seth Low for mayor, and had 
made a good many speeches in differ- 
ent parts of the city on various topics 









of municipal organization and admin- 
istration. When the discussion of char- 
ter revision became current, Theodore 
Roosevelt sent for me and asked me 
whether I would accept the chairman- 
ship of a commission to revise the New 
York City charter if he got the neces- 
sary legislation. I told him that I should 
regard it as a great honor to be chair- 
man of such a commission provided 
there was an opportunity to write a 
real charter, that is, a constitution of 
government for the City of New York 
which should be a model of its kind in 
fixing the relations of American state 
governments to great municipalities 
such as New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and others. The governor 
heartily applauded this suggestion and 
said that he would back me to the 
limit if I would undertake to guide 
a charter revision commission along 
such lines. I told him that I was not 
willing to waste my time on any fool 
undertaking and that before I accepted 
I must know whether there would be 
support for my plans sufficient to justify 
me in giving a year’s work to it. The 
governor suggested that I consult vari- 
ous persons, including active politi- 
cians, business men, municipal reform- 
ers, and others, and report to him what 
I ascertained opinion to be. In about 
two weeks I went back to him with the 
assurance that there was no interest 
whatever in obtaining a real charter 
for New York and that nothing could 
be done except to tinker with the exist- 
ing mass of legislation and to patch it 
up here and there. For such a job, | 
told the governor, I had no appetite 
and must beg to be excused. This end- 
ed the matter so far as I was concerned. 
My friend, George L. Rives, accepted 
the chairmanship of the Charter Re- 
vision Commission and worked with 
characteristic patience and public spirit 
upon a thankless task for many 
months. New York is still without a 
real charter. Such a charter as I have in 
mind could be compressed into thirty 
or forty printed pages. It would be sim- 
ply a grant of power and the setting-up 
of a framework of government for the 
municipality by state authority. It 
would bring to an end the shocking 
state of affairs that has now existed for 
many years, by which a major portion 
of the New York tax-payers’ money is 
expended pursuant to terms of manda- 
tory legislation passed at Albany. The 
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idea that the salaries of policemen, fire- 
men, school teachers, court officers, and 
other city employees should be fixed by 
statute, has always seemed to me pre- 
posterous. I see no hope for better gov- 
ernment in New York until that city 
is not only permitted, but compelled, to 
take the responsibility for governing it- 
self with thorough, modern, and effec- 
tive administrative machinery for so 
doing. 


VY. Tueopore Roostvert’s Succession 
TO THE PRESIDENCY 


When President McKinley was shot 
at Buffalo, I was spending the summer 
at Rye Beach, New Hampshire. Be- 
cause of my cordial political and per- 
sonal relations with the President, and 
my intimate friendship with Theodore 
Roosevelt, then Vice President, I was 
even more agitated and concerned than 
most others. I immediately communi- 
cated with friends in Buffalo, and 
found that it was not desirable for any 
more of the President’s friends to as- 
semble there. So I remained at Rye 
Beach and awaited the outcome of the 
President’s injury. I was, however, in 
occasional telegraphic communication 
with T. R., whose headquarters were 
in the Adirondacks. Finally, when 
President McKinley died, T. R. tele- 
graphed me to follow him to Buffalo. 
But that seemed to me injudicious, and 
I telegraphed a reply putting myself 
entirely at his service but suggesting 
that I go to Washington after the 
funeral rather than to Buffalo. This 
was arranged, so 1 proceeded to Wash- 
ington and arrived at the house of the 
President’s sister, Mrs. W. S. Cowles, 
where he was stopping before he took 
possession of the White House itself. 

It was in late September, and day- 
light began to fade about six o'clock. 
A little before that hour, as I recall, 
T. R. marched in, clad in the Presiden- 
tial frock coat and silk hat, and after 
greeting me said that he wanted to go 
for a walk before dinner. We started 
off together in the dusk and walked 
at great speed straight out Sixteenth 
Street. We must have walked nearly or 
quite two miles before we turned and 
walked back to the house of Mrs. 
Cowles. T. R. talked vehemently and 
volubly all the time, and was in a great 
state of emotional excitement. Our in- 
timacy was such that he could let him. 


self go, and so relieve his pent-up feel- 
ings. He said a hundred interesting 
things, many of them important, but I 
am now able to recall but a few of them. 

I was particularly shocked by his 
criticisms, favorable and unfavorable, 
of various public men, and he already 
showed the maleficent influence of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who, true to his 
instinct as a professional politician, had 
hastened to warn T. R. against bring- 
ing with him to Washington any of his 
close friends in New York. Lodge had 
chiefly in mind Frederick W. Holls 
and Albert Shaw, and possibly myself 
as well. He need not have bothered 
himself about me, because there was no 
office in the gift of the President that I 
would accept, a fact which the Presi 
dent very quickly ascertained. I doubt 
whether Albert Shaw would have ac- 
cepted public office. But Holls would 
have been glad to do so, and would 
have been a distinguished ornament to 
the administration, as well as a great 
practical help to it. He had unusual 
political knowledge, particularly in re- 
gard to foreign affairs, and unflagging 
industry, together with a very wide and 
influential acquaintance in Europe. 

During this hour or more of rapid- 
fire conversation, T. R. expressed with 
great vigor his lack of confidence in 
himself as President and his feeling 
that his administration would not be 
successful. He repeated this thought 
over and over again in varying forms 
and from different points of view. 
Finally, as we were approaching the 
end of our walk, I said to him: “Theo- 
dore, you are entirely mistaken. You 
will be an enormous success as Presi- 
dent. You are here for seven and one- 
half years beyond peradventure. Your 
youth, your vitality, your many-sided 
interests, will all captivate the Ameri- 
can people so soon as they come to 
know you better. I have no fear what- 
ever of the success of your administra- 
tion. Your real problem, as I see it, is 
something quite different. You have 
come to the Presidency at an amaz- 
ingly early age, and you will go out of 
the presidential office at fifty. The real 
problem that confronts you is whether 
you can be a sage at fifty. If you can, 
your permanent reputation seems to me 
certain. If you cannot, then the outlook 
is different.” 

I think that as matters turned out, 
the question as to whether T. R. could 
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be a sage at fifty was the most impor- 
tant that he ever had to answer. It 
surely was a trying test of temperament 
and character. 


VI. Prestpent Tueopore Roostvett 
AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE Car- 
NEGIE INSTITUTION 


An amusing incident occurred in 
connection with the organization of 
the Carnegie Institution at Washing- 
ton, which was the occasion of my writ- 
ing a message to the Congress of the 
United States which was never sent, 
and of which I still have the original 
manuscript. The circumstances were 
these: 

Mr. Carnegie had consulted me rela- 
tive to his plan for the organization of 
an endowed national university at 
Washington and I had pointed out to 
him the folly and wastefulness of any 
such project, urging in its stead the 
establishment of a fund for the promo- 
tion of scientific research of every kind 
under the most generous and catholic 
provisions. My plan for the organiza- 
tion of the Carnegie Institution differ- 
ed from that finally adopted, which 
was largely the result of the influence 
of Doctor John Shaw Billings and Doc- 
tor Daniel C, Gilman, whom Mr. Car- 
negie also consulted. When the plans 
for the undertaking were well under 
way, Mr. Carnegie conceived the no- 
tion of having it organized as the 
Smithsonian Institution is organized, 
thus making it, in a certain sense, an 
official government undertaking, or at 
least giving it official government rec- 
ognition. Mr. Carnegie persuaded 
President Roosevelt that this would be 
a good thing to do and he urged the 
President to ask Congress to provide 
by joint resolution for the acceptance 
of his proposed endowment and for 
the establishment of a plan of organi- 
zation for the Carnegie Institution 
which would be similar to the plan of 
organization of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. President Roosevelt telegraphed 
me to come to the White House, and 
on arrival laid the plan before me and 
said that he highly approved it. He 
added: “You know a great deal more 
about this matter than I do, so sit down 
and write a message to Congress, mak- 
ing the proper recommendations, that 
I can sign and send tomorrow.” I ob- 
jected strongly and said to the Presi- 
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dent that Mr. Carnegie’s idea was un- 
sound, that any attempt to act upon 
it would have most unfortunate results 
for the President, for Mr. Carnegie 
himself, and for his undertaking. I 
pointed out that the demagogs, both 
in the press and in the two houses of 
Congress, would at once attack Mr. 
Carnegie and parade once more all the 
stories, ex parte, about the Homestead 
strike and the money wrung from the 
sweat of the toilers and so on, without 
end. The President replied that he had 
thought of that and he did not believe 
it amounted to anything. We carried on 
the discussion for perhaps an hour and 
finally the President said: “My mind 
is made up; please write me that mes- 
sage.” So I sat down at the writing 
desk in the old Cabinet Room and 
wrote a message to Congress presenting 
the President’s views as I understood 
them. He, meanwhile, took a book and 
read. When the message was finished, 
I handed it to him and he read it very 
carefully two or three times. He then 
said: “That is all right. I shall not 
change a word of it. I shall sign it and 
send it to Congress in the morning.” 
At this point I became really alarm- 
ed as I saw an important political and 
educational mistake was about to be 
made, and I begged the President at 
least to postpone sending in the mes- 
sage. He, however, insisted upon his 
own view and his own plan. Finally, 
in despair, I said to him: “Please get 
hold of Root and find out what he 
thinks about this.” The President re- 
plied: “Root knows nothing about it.” 
I answered: “That may be, but you 
ought to have his judgment on the 
matter of policy involved.” Finally the 
President yielded and sent word to 
Root to come at once to the White 
House. Root, who had been peaceably 
reading in his library at home on a cold 
winter night, arrived at the White 
House about ten o’clock, just a bit cross 
at being disturbed at that hour. In a 
few short sentences the President stated 
the matter to Root and outlined our 
difference of opinion, but did not tell 
him which of us supported the plan. 
He then handed to Root the proposed 
message. “There is the message that 
I am going to send to Congress in the 
morning.” Root took the paper, put on 
his glasses, and read the message slowly 
through. Then, assuming that the plan 
was mine and looking at me with great 





severity, he said to the President: 
“Where did this damn fool idea come 
from?” And then, in about five minutes 
of vigorous talk, he demolished the 
whole project. Root took my point of 
view entirely, but went farther than I 
did and expressed himself in pretty 
vigorous fashion. He handed me back 
the proposed message, which I folded 
up and put in my pocket, and the mat- 
ter was ended. Some time later, in the 
spring of 1904, the Carnegie Institu- 
tion was incorporated by an act of 
Congress as a public but non-govern- 
mental undertaking, which was, of 
course, the only wise plan to adopt. 


VII. Atrrorney-GENERAL KNox AND 
THE IstHmMus OF PANAMA MATTER 


This anecdote, highly amusing in 
itself, and wholly characteristic of both 
Theodore Roosevelt and Philander C. 
Knox, is recalled on reading Pringle’s 
Life of Roosevelt which goes fully into 
the whole history of the Panama mat- 
ter. 

At a Cabinet meeting where this 
question was being discussed and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was showing more 
than usual sensitiveness to the public 
criticisms that were being made of him 
and his action in respect to the revolu- 
tion at Panama, the President turned 
to the Attorney-General and said: 

“T think, Mr. Attorney-General, that 
it will be just as well for you to give 
us a formal legal opinion sustaining my 
action in this whole matter.” 

The Attorney-General looked quiz- 
zically at the President and said, with 
a smile: 

“No, Mr. President, if I were you I 
would not have any taint of legality 
about it.” 

Knox himself is my authority for the 
story. 


VIII. T. R.’s Derinitrion oF a ConstI- 
TUTIONAL KING 


Another characteristic anecdote of 
Theodore Roosevelt has come back to 
my recollection after many years. Dur- 
ing one of my many visits at the White 
House, President Roosevelt was receiv- 
ing a foreigner of some consequence, 
whose name I do not now recall. The 
visitor was expressing to the President 
in rather stilted language his concep- 
tion of the presidential office and he 
ended his discourse by saying: “In my 
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judgment, Mr. President, you have 
more power than any constitutional 
king.” 

An odd smile came over Roosevelt's 
face and he quickly replied with all 
his emphasis and gesture: “A constitu. 
tional king! Why, a constitutional king 
is nothing but a combination of the 
Vice President and the leader of the 
Four Hundred.” 
RoosEvELT 


IX. THEODORE AND THE 


Romanes Lecture AT Oxrorp 


In June, 1910, the ship by which | 
journeyed to Europe passed somewhere 
in mid-ocean the ship that was bring. 
ing Theodore Roosevelt home from 
his African and European trip. A few 
of us conceived the notion of sending 
him a wireless dispatch made up of 
quotations from the Bible. We achieved 
this, and sent it off signed by myself, 
Ogden Mills, Paul Morton, and one or 
two more of T. R.’s friends, but no 
reply was received. 

When I reached Oxford a few days 
later, I found that academic capital 
echoing with various amusing anec- 
dotes and impressions of Roosevelt's 
visit. One of the best of them was this: 

Roosevelt delivered his Romanes 
lecture in the Sheldonian Theater and, 
at the suggestion of Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, took as his topic “Some Bio- 
logical Analogies in History,” which 
he discussed at inordinate length. It 
was a very journalistic and superficial 
piece of work, but Oxford received it 
politely and with deferential attention. 
As the Vice Chancellor, President War- 
ren of Magdalen College, left the 
Sheldonian after the lecture, he was 
joined by the University orator and 
well-known academic wit, Mr. A. D. 
Godley. “What did you think of the 
lecture?” asked the Vice Chancellor of 
Mr. Godley. “Well,” replied the latter, 
“it would appear that the biological 
analogies in history are three: Longi- 
tude, Latitude, Platitude!” 


X. ANECDOTES OF SENATOR BEVERIDGE 


The personality of Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, formerly senator from Indiana, 
was such that he has become the sub 
ject of a number of capital anecdotes. 

The first relates to Senator Bev 
eridge’s ambition to be Temporary 
Chairman of the National Republican 
Convention of 1904. Some weeks before 
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that Convention was to meet I hap 
pened in upon President Roosevelt in 
his office at the White House, and 
found him in a gale of laughter. He 
said: 

“Sit and hear the funniest 
thing that ever happened. I have just 
had a marvellous interview with 
Beveridge.” 

The President then went on to tell 
the following story: 

Senator Beveridge had appeared by 
appointment, and drawing up his chair 
close to the President said: 

“Mr. President, I have come for your 
final answer. Am I, or am I not, to be 
Temporary Chairman of the Chicago 
Convention?” 

The President could not 
direct reply but fenced a little for time, 
and said something about the impor- 
tance of the post, the necessity of strik- 
ing a key-note that would resound 
throughout the country, and so on. 
Finally the President said: 

“Senator, you know we all have the 
highest admiration for you, but after 
considering this question from every 
point of view and talking it over with 
my friends we have come to the con- 
clusion that the best man to be Tem- 
porary Chairman of the Convention 


down 


escape a 


is Root.” 

Beveridge stiffened, turned a little 
pale, and then with great dignity said: 

“Whom did you say, Mr. President? 
Root? Elihu Root! What can he say 
that the country will listen to? Very 
well, Mr. President, so be it. 1 am once 
more alone.” Then rising and striking 
an attitude in imitation of Senator 
Beveridge, the President said that this 
interesting interview ended with this 
peroration: 

“So be it, always alone. Alone on 
the farm, alone at school, alone at the 
Bar, alone in the Senate, alone in the 
party! Good-morning, Mr. President.” 
lt is no wonder that President Roose- 
velt was in a gale of laughter. 


The second incident occurred on 
the evening before the marriage of 
Alice Roosevelt and Nicholas Long- 
worth, which took place at the White 
House on February 17, 1906. On the 
‘vening preceding, John Kean, then 
Senator from New Jersey, gave a large 
dinner at his house, followed by a re- 
ception, to which pretty much all the 
wedding guests from New York were 


invited. Senator Beveridge was there. 
Shortly before midnight he came to me 
with very solemn mien and said: 
“Where are you stopping?” 

I replied: “At the Shoreham Hotel.” 
He said: “Please walk home with me, 
I wish your advice.” There was some- 
thing almost portentous in his man- 
ner, but as I was accustomed to this it 
did not surprise me. We walked away 
from Senator Kean’s house, and it was 
soon obvious that conversation 
very difficult because Beveridge had 


was 


something very much on his mind. We 
strolled along in the moonlight almost 
in silence until we reached the apart- 
ment house in which he was then liv- 
ing on Vermont Avenue. We entered 
in silence and ascended to his apart- 
ment. He threw open the door, turned 
on the lights and waving me to a seat 
through curtains 
into a room beyond. In a moment or 
two he returned clad in smoking jack- 
et and slippers, still entirely silent, and 
strode over to the fire, which he fresh- 
ened up a bit. Then standing with his 
back to the fire, and swinging slightly 
backward and forward on his toes, he 
gazed at me for some seconds. Then 
came this remarkable question: 

“Butler, shall I take the nomination 
in 1908 or shall I wait?” 

Nobody but Beveridge would have 
thought of asking that question. Of 
course, I told him to wait. 


disappeared some 


Beveridge was an earnest and able 
public servant. That he did not live to 
complete his Life of Lincoln was a 
tragic loss both to American history 
and American letters. 


XI. Anescpotes Recarpinc WILLIAM 
Jenntncs Bryan 


The death of William Jennings 
3ryan in 1925 brought to mind a few 
stories of him that are of general in- 
terest. 

A few months after President Hard- 
ing took office, I was stopping at the 
White House for a short visit. On re- 
turning to the offices just before lunch- 
eon, the President asked me whether it 
might not be well for him to invite Mr. 
Bryan to lunch, since he was waiting 
in the anteroom for an opportunity to 
pay his respects. My answer was that 
it would be good fun to have Mr. 
Bryan at the luncheon table. The Presi- 
dent therefore took him to the White 
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House and at the table there were 
only the President and Mrs. Harding, 
Mr. Bryan, Doctor Sawyer, and my- 
self. The President remarked that Mr. 
Bryan was looking exceedingly well 
and must have enjoyed a good sum- 
mer holiday. 

“No holiday at all,” responded Mr. 
Bryan cheerily. “I have been speaking 
on the Chautauqua Circuit and have 
fewer than 
600,000 of our fellow citizens. And, by 
the way, Mr. President, I have a new 
opening for my Chautauqua speeches 
which always makes a hit. I say, ‘La- 
dies and gentlemen, before he entered 
the White House, President Harding 
frequently spoke on the Chautauqua 
Circuit to great audiences. After he 
left the White House, President Taft 
addressed Chautauqua audiences in 
several states. Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, if one can go from Chautauqua 
to the White House, and from the 
White House to Chautauqua, will you 
not listen with patience to one who has 
meandered between the two for twenty- 
five years!’” 

This was the first time that I had 
ever heard Bryan tell a story on him- 
self, and it seemed to me to indicate 
that he was growing much more mel- 
low than of yore. 


addressed probably no 


Bryan went on to tell a second story 
on himself which was equally amus- 
ing. He said that he had it from the 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts in the cam- 
paign of 1896. It seems that a Repub- 
lican county chairman who wished a 
supply of McKinley buttons for his 
constituency sent a representative to 
Boston to procure them at a cost of 
$10. When inquiry was made of the 
man who sold the buttons, he replied 
that there was such a demand for Mc- 
Kinley buttons that the price had gone 
up to $15, but that he could supply 
Bryan buttons for $10. The inquirer 
hesitated a moment and then said 
thoughtfully: “Well, I have only got 
$10, so you better give me Bryan but- 
tons. I don’t suppose the boys will mind 
so long as they are buttons!” 


The last time I ever saw Bryan was 
when we met on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue in Washington about six months 
before his death. Bryan was quite a 
picturesque figure, since he wore a 
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broad-brimmed hat and a long cape 
with a metal clasp at his throat. As we 
approached, he waved his hand and 
hailed me by name. We stopped for a 
chat almost in front of the New Wil- 
lard Hotel. Shaking his finger at me, 
Bryan said: “Butler, do you know 
what is the matter with you?” 

I answered: “My dear Bryan, there 
are so many things the matter with me 
that one or two more will not count. 
Let me know the worst.” 

“The matter with you is,” he an- 
swered, “that you will not take me 
seriously.” 

“On that point, my dear Bryan,” I 
replied, “it is impossible for us to 
get up an argument!” 


Still another good Bryan story is 
this: After Mr. Taft had been nomi- 
nated for the Presidency in 1908 at 
Chicago, Mr. Bryan received his third 
nomination at Denver. The following 
morning Mr. Taft received a tele- 
gram from an ecstatic admirer which 
read substantially as follows: “Hearty 
congratulations on your certain election 
in November. Bryan was nominated 
for the first time at Chicago, for the 
second time at Kansas City, and for 
the third time at Denver. He will be 
nominated for the fourth time at Salt 
Lake, for the fifth time at San Fran- 
cisco, for the sixth time at Honolulu, 
and for the seventh time at Manila, 
thus getting steadily farther and farther 
away from the White House.” 


I always got on very well with 
Bryan despite our differences on almost 
every conceivable public question. I 
first met him during the Presidential 
Campaign of 1888, when he and I 
were both on the program to address 
the gathering at a county fair in mid- 
Nebraska. At that time I was much 
struck with his method of appealing to 
a mixed crowd and by the rather ex- 
ceptional success with which he met. 
We were in violent opposition on 
monetary questions and on prohibi- 
tion, but I never doubted the man’s 
sincerity. 


XII. Anecpores or Wooprow WILson 


At the Lotos Club dinner in his 
honor on Thursday, November 1, 1923, 
Mr. Lloyd George told me two amus- 
ing anecdotes of Woodrow Wilson. I 








inquired whether he had seen Wilson 
while in Washington and how he had 
found him. He said that he had spent 
an hour or more with him and that 
his physical condition was very bad in- 
deed. He described Wilson as slipping 
down in his chair toward the left side 
through sheer helplessness and only 
righting himself from time to time 
with some difficulty. Lloyd George 
added that Wilson’s mind, while 
doubtless not capable of any sustained 
effort, was in fine working order for 
ordinary conversation and repartee. He 
gave these two illustrations: 

The name of Poincaré was men- 
tioned and Wilson promptly said: 
“When we were in Paris I found that 
Poincaré was a liar and a sneak and I 
observe that he has not changed a par- 
ticle.” 

Lloyd George asked Wilson his opin- 
ion of President Coolidge, and Wilson 
said that he would reply by citing an 
anecdote of Oscar Wilde, who, when 
approached by some one for whom he 
did not care, adjusted his monocle and 
staring blandly at the visitor asked: 
“Are you any one in particular?” 


XIII. Joun SHarP WILLIAMs AND Davip 
JayNE Hitt 


A most amusing incident took place 
at the annual meeting of the Trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment, held at 
Washington in April of 1921. 

David Jayne Hill was making some 
remarks about the general international 
situation and while urging strongly 
policies that would make for interna- 
tional peace, he vigorously criticized 
the existing League of Nations and, 
in particular, insisted that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
League. John Sharp Williams, who 
was then Senator from Mississippi, sat 
listening to Doctor Hill, his hand at 
his right ear and a most innocent and 
childlike look upon his face. When 
Doctor Hill had finished, Senator Wil- 
liams got up and in his own peculiar 
manner, with his inimitable drawl, 
said substantially this: 

“I have listened with great interest 
to Doctor Hill’s speech in favor of 
peace and against the League of Na- 
tions. What he has said reminds me 
of a story told of General Jubal Early 
at the second battle of Bull Run. As 
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the battle was about to begin and Gen. 
eral Early was riding up toward the 
lines, he passed a chaplain making for 
the rear as rapidly as possible. General 
Early stopped and said to the chap 
lain: “Where are you going?’ 

“The chaplain replied, ‘I am going 
back where it is safer.’ 

“*Turn around and go back to the 
front,’ said General Early. ‘Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself? For years you 
have been praying for a chance to see 
Almighty God face to face and here at 
the first chance you really get, I find 
you running away.” 

Senator Williams sat down and the 
Trustees roared with laughter. 


XIV. Exttnvu Roor’s ArcuMENT AGAINst 
THE VALIDITY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


For years it was my custom to go 
to Washington to hear argued before 
the United States Supreme Court any 
case which seemed to me to involve 
far-reaching Constitutional principles. 
Among the never-to-be-forgotten argu- 
ments to which I listened were those 
on the first income-tax case, on the 
Insular cases, on the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Company, and on the 
case involving the validity of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. Elihu Root closed 
the argument in support of the con- 
tention that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was not a valid addition to the 
Constitution, 

At the close of his argument a most 
dramatic incident took place. I had as 
sumed that every word which counsel 
spoke was recorded stenographically, 
but to my surprise, found later that 
this was not the case. Root’s closing 
sentences, however, made so profound 
an impression upon me and were s0 
burned into my memory that I can 
never forget them. After a careful and 
somewhat lengthy argument upon his 
printed brief, Root reached the end of 
what he had to say at 4:24 P.M. Look- 
ing up at the clock above the head of 
the Chief Justice, he saw that six min- 
utes remained before the hour when 
the Court would rise for the day. It 
evidently passed through his mind 
that the psychological effect of his argu- 
ment would be better if he himself 
occupied the remaining six minutes of 
time rather than to permit any other 
argument, which could not possibly 
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be advanced very far, to be begun. 
Closing his brief and drawing himself 
up to his full height, Root stretched 
out his forefinger toward the Chief 
Justice and speaking with deep emotion 
concluded with almost exactly these 
words: 

“If Your Honors shall find a way to 
declare this so-called amendment to 
the Federal Constitution valid, then 
the Government of the United States 
as it has been known to us and to our 
forefathers will have ceased to exist. 
Your Honors will have discovered a 
new legislative authority hitherto un- 
known to the Constitution and quite 
untrammelled by any of its limitations. 
You will have declared that two-thirds 
of a quorum of cach House of the 
Congress, plus a majority of a quorum 
in each of the two Houses of the Leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the States, 
may enact any legislation they please 
without any reference to the limitations 
of the Constitution, including the Bill 
of Rights itself. In that case, Your 
Honors, John Marshall 
have sat upon that bench.” 

The hour of 4:30 had arrived. The 


need never 


Court rose and the assembled audience 
melted away. They had heard a really 
great utterance on behalf of American 
constitutional government and Ameri- 
can liberty. 

Some months afterward, I was tak- 
ing lunch, as I often did, with Chief 
Justice and Mrs. White at their home 
in Washington. We three were alone. 
The 
things when suddenly the Chief Jus- 
“I do not think I have seen 
you since you came down to hear the 
prohibition amendment cases argued.” 

I said, “No, Chief Justice, I have not 
been here since then.” 

With a suspicion of a smile at the 
corners of his mouth, the Chief Justice 
added: “I do not think that you liked 
our decision.” 

I replied, “Well, Chief Justice, had 
you not mentioned the matter, it would 
not have been becoming in me to speak 


conversation turned on many 


tice said: 


of it, but since you have given me this 
opportunity, I must say to you in all 
seriousness that, in my judgment, your 
Court in rendering that decision struck 
a more powerful blow at the Constitu- 
tion of the United States than all the 
radicals have been able to do since the 
government was founded.” 

The expression of the Chief Justice 
became deeply serious. His eyes filled 
with tears and speaking with profound 
feeling he said: “I agree with you en- 
tirely, but what were we to do?” 

The explanation of this extraordi- 
nary remark by the Chief Justice was 
that during the later years of his life 
and public service he was in mortal 
terror lest the rising tide of radicalism 
should be able to diminish or to sweep 
away the authority of the United States 
Supreme Court as an independent and 
essential part of the Government of 
the United States. He took note of 
every antagonistic or critical utterance 
relative to the Court by whomsoever 
made, and he was literally terrified lest 
a growing spirit of revolution should 
weaken or destroy the fundamental 
principles which the Court represented 
and betokened. 


XV. Wooprow WILson AND THE 
SuPREME CourT 


When, on January 28, 1916, Presi- 
dent Wilson nominated Louis D. 
Brandeis of Boston to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, there was furious criti- 
cism and opposition to the confirma- 
tion of this appointment from many 
members of the bench and bar. 

All this recalled an experience which 
I had early in life with Woodrow Wil- 
son which, though it did not seem 
very important then, has grown in sig- 
nificance as the years passed. In 1887 
President Cleveland nominated L. Q. 
C. Lamar of Mississippi, at that time 
Secretary of the Interior, to be an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court 
to fill an existing vacancy. Mr. Lamar’s 
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personality and character were held in 
high esteem everywhere, but his nomi- 
nation to be a member of the Supreme 
Court was severely criticized on the 
ground that he had never had previous 
judicial experience and for more than 
thirty years had been engaged in ac- 
tive political life and therefore away 
even from practice at the bar. Short- 
ly after this nomination was made, 
Woodrow Wilson and I, who were 
delivering some lectures at Johns Hop- 
kins University and were living to- 
gether at the University Club, were 
guests for dinner at the house of Presi- 
dent Gilman. The dinner was in honor 
of Andrew D. White, Mr. Gilman's 
classmate at Yale, who had just re 
turned from one of his periods of diplo- 
matic service in Europe. After dinner 
the conversation turned on Mr. La- 
mar’s appointment, and, among others, 
Andrew D. White expressed grave 
doubt as to the wisdom of appointing 
to the Supreme Court a man who, 
however talented or high-minded, was 
without judicial experience, and who 
had been long removed from active 
practice at the bar. Among those pres 
ent there was general agreement with 
this judgment until finally Wilson 
spoke and expressed with emphasis 
and precision of language a directly 
contrary view. He said that men like 
Mr. Lamar were just what the Su- 
preme Court most needed; that it was 
high time to appoint to that Court 
men who had had no judicial experi- 
ence and who were out of touch with 
the active practice of the bar; and that 
he hoped the time would come when 
some President would be willing to 
appoint to the Court a man who was 
not even a lawyer, but who had a 
large and comprehensive grasp of 
American political and social principles 
and problems. 

In the light of some of Wilson’s 
words and acts later in life, this extraor- 
dinary expression of opinion made 
thirty years earlier takes on exceptional 
interest. 


The October Scrisner’s will be larger in size and richer in appearance. Fiction 
and articles will be greatly enhanced in interest through the use of color illus- 
tration and modern photography. Watch for it! 





RS. PARKER was not 
really sick. There 
was something the 

matter with her interior 
which called for observa- 
tion, so Doctor Anderson 
sent her to the hospital. He 
was not sure whether it was 
gall bladder or some form 
of allergy. 

Mrs. Parker was a hearty woman of 
forty who had always had enough 
money to make it unnecessary to look 
for friends. She had therefore missed 
considerable of that excitement which 
comes of hoping for a miracle. She was 
the sort whose aspect and manner make 
young people think they may be wrong 
about the horrors of middle-age, but 
whose aspect and manner are at once 
a comfort and a torture to themselves. 
Mrs. Parker was tall and well-propor- 
tioned and, even in bed, appeared 
statuesque rather than flabby. She had 
elements of true beauty, but they were 
handicapped by a mask of indecision. 
She was none the less definitely middle- 
aged inasmuch as she was afraid that 
life was never again going to touch 
her. For this reason Mrs. Parker al- 
most welcomed the hospital. Mr. Parker 
was on the board of directors of the 
institution and in going to it, under 
the care of Doctor Anderson, the idea 
of whom was exciting to her, she felt 
that she was being romantic about the 
absent Mr. Parker, as if she were kiss- 
ing his picture while she exposed her- 
self to danger. 

Mrs. Parker did not mind staying 
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By Raymond Holden 


in bed for it gave her lots of time to 
brush her hair, which she loved to do. 
She had always thought that if she had 
been able to feel about some other 
things as she did about her own hair, 
she might have known great passion. 
As things stood, she thought that she 
would be glad to compromise for the 
friendly interest of an exciting man. 

In the hospital she got to know, with- 
in certain limits, when Doctor Ander- 
son, who was considered an exciting 
man, was due to come and observe her. 
She always managed to be brushing 
her hair when he arrived. That was the 
time when her hair seemed most alive, 
after a good brushing. It hung down 
on either side of her face in dark, fine- 
textured silken waves. Although it was 
a very dark brown, there was a golden 
luster in it. 

Mrs. Parker did not have a private 
nurse, not because she couldn’t afford 
one but because she wasn’t sick enough 
to need one. The floor nurses, being a 
trifle scornful of her, somewhat as foxes 
might scorn even a noble horse, left her 
pretty much alone. During the first two 
days they had taken her temperature 
but after that they did nothing except 
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prepare the reports which 
Doctor Anderson actually 
asked for, which includ 
blood tests and such things 
Mrs. Parker always saw 
to it that none of her 
friends 


to visit her 


before lunch. Mr. 


came 
Parker, 
being in Peru attending to 
something in connection 
with his copper mine, did not come at 
all. She kept the morning free for Dox 
tor Anderson, though he never used 
more than half an hour of it. She could 
not prevent a slight accumulation of 
nurses outside her door whenever the 
doctor was present. The whispers of 
the nurses and what Mrs. Parker some 
times thought was tittering annoyed 
her at first. She got used to it, however, 
for after four or five days Doctor An- 
derson formed the habit of picking up 
whatever book she had beside her bed, 
looking at it, and then sitting down for 
a few minutes’ chat. 

Mr. Parker was not unimportant. He 
was merely absent. Doctor Anderson 
knew that if Mr. Parker was pleased 
with the way he took care of Mr. Par- 
ker’s wife, it might be possible to get 
the new laboratory equipment which 
the hospital needed but could not 
afford. Mr. Parker could afford it. 

On her sixth day in the hospital Mrs. 
Parker took the liberty of making 4 
few light brush-passes at her hair during 
the doctor’s chat. She felt very much 
pleased because, on that day, he stayed 
longer than usual. She had no misgi 
ings. [t was just a game, but it gave her 





such a sense of excitement as she had 
not felt for a long time. When one is 
sick, all bets are off, so to speak, all 
rules suspended. 

Mrs. Parker talked very earnestly 
about her condition, though she had 
not the faintest idea what it was. Doc- 
tor Anderson, who enjoyed looking at 
a handsome woman, was very affable. 
He was a bachelor by choice. He was 
immensely pleased by women. His bed- 
side manner could not have been im- 
proved upon by an experienced actor. 
He admitted to his patient that medical 
men knew very little about the func- 
tions of many parts of the human body. 
That modesty interested Mrs. Parker 
and made her feel important. She re- 
marked that she put herself entirely in 
the doctor’s hands. 

She leaned back and began fumbling 
behind her, trying to straighten her 


pillows. She smiled archly at Doctor 


Anderson, who rose to help. At that 
moment a short, plump, very clean, very 
firm and very young student nurse 
known to Mrs. Parker as Miss McCall, 
pushed open the door. 

Mrs. Parker looked at the nurse from 
behind Doctor Anderson while he 
leaned over fixing the pillows. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Parker, very much 
annoyed. “I didn’t ring. It must have 
been some one else.” 

Miss McCall, looking perfectly self- 
possessed, was eyeing Doctor Ander- 
son sideways. She grinned at Mrs. Par- 
ker and backed out, saying, as if to the 
doctor, “Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

Doctor Anderson stood by the bed. 
He made a hidden but abrupt gesture 
toward the nurse. 

“All right?” he asked of Mrs. Parker. 

Mrs. Parker smiled, raising her eye- 
lids until her eyes had perhaps more 
of a look of rapture than she had in- 
tended. 

“Lovely, thank you.” But her mo- 
ment was spoiled. There was a sound 
of light laughter in the corridor. 

Doctor Anderson buttoned his ex- 
pensive tweed coat, ran his right hand 
through his wavy dark hair and walked 
to the door. 

“See you tomorrow,” he 
went out. 

Mrs. Parker, extremely 
stared at the door. Beyond it she could 
hear the doctor’s voice and laughter, 
followed by laughter from the nurses. 
Mrs. Parker decided to break that up. 


said, and 


mortified, 
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She dropped her hairbrush to the floor 
and rang her bell. She sat looking at 
the window when the nurse came in 
answer to her ring. 

“I dropped my brush,” she said with- 
out turning. The nurse picked up the 
brush and set it on the table. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Parker with 
dignity. The nurse went out. 

On the seventh day Mrs. Parker was 
ready for Doctor Anderson. She had 
had her hairdresser come in and wash 
her hair and give it a little extra wave. 
The hairdresser had left the hair put 
up. When Mrs. Parker heard the doc- 
tor’s step in the hall she took out the 
pins and let her hair down. Her heart 
beat very rapidly. She felt as if some- 
thing were going to happen. Her body 
seemed to glow, like a child’s. 

“Oh, good morning, Doctor Ander- 
son,” she said. “You're early this morn- 
ing.” 

She was sure that her eyes were very 
bright and her cheeks warm with nat- 
She believed, because she 

that Anderson 
caught his breath as he caught sight 


ural color. 
wanted to, Doctor 
of her. 

The doctor looked down at his watch. 

“Am I? I don’t think so,” he said. 
“How’s_ the 
home?” 

Mrs. Parker’s heart sank. As she lay 
awake waiting for her breakfast she had 
considered the possibility of develop 
ing further symptoms. Now, excited by 
the beauty of her moment, she had for- 
gotten what it was that had made them 
seem plausible. She brushed vigorously 


at her hair, sifting her fingers through 


patient? Ready to go 


it, her heart thumping like that of a 
little girl on the way to a party. Mr. 
Parker was not expected back from 
South America for two weeks. Mrs 
Parker did not want to go home. 

“I guess we're ready to let you go,” 
said the doctor. “The inflammation 
seems to have subsided. No pain, is 
there?” 

“Well no, I don’t suppose so,” 
Mrs. Parker. She didn’t know 
else to say. 

“You've had a good rest anyway 
Now you can go the pace for a while.” 
The doctor smiled. 

“I really lead a very quiet life,” said 
Mrs. Parker looking down. 

Doctor Anderson threw back his head 
and laughed. He slapped his knees. 

“But I do. Why do you laugh?” 


said 
what 
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Mrs. Parker brushed the hair back 
from her cheeks and looked out wist- 
fully. 

“I bet you’re on the go every minute, 
a charming woman like you.” 

Mrs. Parker smiled softly. 

“You flatter me,” she said. She looked 
down again for a moment, then added, 
“When my husband is away I have no 
one to be on the go with. Just a lonely 
woman.” 

The doctor laughed heartily, finger 
ing his watch chain. 

“Is that an invitation?” 

He laughed again. 

“One thing—I'd go easy on cocktails 
for a while.” 

There was a pause. 

“Do I look as if I didn’t?” 

“I can’t say that you do. But then 
you can’t see your spleen.” Doctor An- 
derson laughed again. 

Mrs. Parker laughed too, shaking the 
hairbrush at him. She did not feel much 
like laughing but she knew that laugh 
ter made the corners of her eyes look 
better and helped to show a fine set of 
genuine teeth. 

Doctor Anderson picked up a maga- 
zine from the foot of the bed. He got 
a good part of his rest by these little de- 
lays in each patient’s room. They were 
valuable to him in that way. He felt 
Mrs. Parker’s case the rest was 
effect. He was sure 
that he had worked her to the point of 


that in 
having a double 
wanting to speak to Mr. Parker about 
the laboratory. 

Mrs. Parker rested her chin on the tip 
of her hairbrush and leaned forward a 
think of 
to say that would lead somewhere. At 


ittle, trying to something 
that moment the door opened and Miss 
McCall entered, carrying a thermometet 
and looking very businesslike. Mrs. 
Parker sat back, looking startled and 
then angry. She started to say, “Why 
do you have to . 
muttered, “Temperature,” and shoved 


.” The nurse merely 


the little glass tube into Mrs. Parker’s 
mouth. 

Mrs. Parker eyed the doctor helpless 
ly. He laughed, got up and said, “Well, 
I'll be running along. Call me up if 
you're not all right. It’s been nice hav 
ing you here. Will you remember to 
speak to Mr. Parker?” 

Mrs. Parker, her lips tightly com 
pressed upon the thermometer, stared 
after him and, as the door closed, turn- 
ed her eyes toward the nurse’s face. 
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It showed no expression of any kind. 

“Just the same,” thought Mrs. Par- 
ker in her disappointment, knowing 
that all opportunity had passed and 
wanting some one to blame for it, “I'll 
bet she did it on purpose.” 


Mrs. Parker, established again in 
her spacious, comfortable, well-tended 
home, found that she could not quite 
recapture the cloak of resignation in 
which she had formerly moved about 
the place. There seemed to be some- 
thing missing. She did not know what 
it was, but she found that whenever 
she was most aware of it she was also 
conscious of the excitement of that mo- 
ment at the hospital when she had 
timed to the second with Doctor Ander- 
son’s entrance into her room, the sud- 
den letting down of her freshly washed 
brown hair. 

She concluded that there was some- 
thing between her and Doctor Ander- 
son and that she wished to study it, 
to cherish it, to clasp it to her bosom. 
This conclusion, however ridiculous it 
may have been, caused a little shudder 
to ripple up her shoulders, She sat 
down and wrote a note to the doctor, 
saying that in thinking over the hopes 
he had expressed for the new labor- 
atory, she found that there were several 
points on which she was not clear. She 
would, she said, like to get them 
straightened out before her husband 
got home and she had to present the 
matter to him. Wouldn’t Doctor An- 
derson drop in for tea or to take dinner 
with her? It would be so nice to see 
him again, especially in an unofficial 
capacity. She hoped he could take the 
time. 

The mention of her husband’s return 
in a letter to Doctor Anderson thrilled 
Mrs. Parker very much. It gave her at 
once an affectionate sense of fidelity to 
Chris Parker, and an exciting feeling 
of danger, the one because of her 
husband’s inevitable—and genuinely 
welcome—return, the other because of 
his absence. Mrs. Parker felt positively 
gay after putting the note in the mail. 
She went upstairs and brushed her hair. 

The following afternoon, just as Mrs. 
Parker was coming into the house, a 
messenger arrived with a large, fat en- 
velope. Mrs. Parker tore it open. It was 
from Doctor Anderson and it enclosed 
five or six typewritten sheets as well 
as a personal little note. The personal 
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note said that the doctor was so busy 
he really couldn’t take the time for 
social engagements. He appreciated the 
interest Mrs. Parker was taking in the 
work and was very, very grateful for 
it. He would indeed have enjoyed see- 
ing his charming patient under cir- 
cumstances that would permit him to 
consider what was right with her ex- 
terior rather than what was wrong with 
her interior, but he felt that such pleas- 
ure was not, at the moment, for him. 
The enclosed memorandum, which he 
had prepared for the Medical Director 
of the hospital, and which outlined his 
plans for the laboratory, would, he be- 
lieved, give Mrs. Parker the informa- 
tion she required. 

Mrs. Parker threw the letter and the 
memorandum on her bed, took off her 
hat and gloves, sat down at the dressing 
table and stared at herself in the mirror. 
She fluffed up her hair on one side of 
her head with her fingers, lowered her 
eyelids, as if to cover the embarrassment 
which her eyes conveyed to her, and 
picking up a nail file began to work 
at her finger nails. Her breast rose and 
fell strongly. She held one corner of her 
mouth drawn in a little. 

Suddenly she threw down the nail 
file, got up and read the doctor’s letter 
again. She did not bother to look at the 
memorandum. She carried the note to 
her dressing table, set it down, open, 
among the jars and bottles, and again 
sat down. She took the pins out of her 
hair, let it down, shaking it out with 
her hands, and drawing the heavy fall 
of it back from either side of her face, 
looked at herself in the mirror. 


Although Mrs. Parker had a regular 
box at the opera, which she shared with 
another family, she ordered an extra 
ticket in the orchestra for her next 
Thursday night. She mailed the ticket 
to Doctor Anderson, saying that a 
friend had given it to her and that she 
would be glad to have him use it if he 
could—or give it to some one if he 
couldn’t. She mentioned the number 
of her box and said that if he did go she 
would be glad to have him stop and 
say hello. She felt that this procedure 
would get him to the opera without 
the chance of the refusal he might have 
made had she asked him to accompany 
her. 

Mrs. Parker wore her black taffeta— 
a gown which, while a little youthful 


for her, displayed to superb advantage 
the mature beauty of her back and 
shoulders. She went to the opera house 
alone and earlier than was usual with 
her. She sat in the front of her half of 
the box. The other family did not come 
at all. 

Mrs. Parker had made a note of the 
row and number of the seat which she 
had sent to Doctor Anderson. She 
looked over the edge of the box and 
fixed her eye on it, occasionally ven- 
turing even to use her opera glass in 
order to verify the findings of her natu- 
ral eye. She trembled a little with a 
kind of inward shyness of laughter, 
remembering that she had felt very 
much the same stomach-wrenching ex- 
citement on a September morning 
many many years earlier when, after 
two years of growing toward a teacher 
whom she adored, she finally sat wait- 
ing in a schoolroom, trembling with al- 
most unbearable delight at the thought 
of what it was going to be like to see 
the eternally inaccessible object of her 
devotion open the door and walk into 
her world. 

Mrs. Parker felt warm and impor- 
tant, arresting, vivid, and noticeable. 
It was like that moment in the hos- 
pital all over again. Curiously enough, 
she even found herself wishing that 
her husband were present to take note 
of her glory. 

Whether it was because of an abrupt 
catching of herself upon the brink of 
that wish or what she saw below, at 
any rate Mrs. Parker started out of her 
happy dream and turned cold. There, 
being shown by an usher into Doctor 
Anderson’s seat, was a perfect stranger, 
a man in street clothes who hugged to 
him an overcoat and an old felt hat. 

Mrs. Parker moved, feeling quite 
weak, to the back of her box, as if the 
stranger had caught her spying on 
him. She sat and threw back her head. 
Her firm white throat stretched quiver- 
ing under the light. She was saying to 
herself, without a sound, “Oh God! 
Oh God! Oh God! Oh God!” Her 
heart beat violently. 

The music broke in upon her dis 
may. Mrs. Parker, occasionally turning 
her white arms inside out and looking 
down them, flicking at her taffeta skirt, 
sat feeling very middle-aged and very 
mournful. She wanted to go home but, 
half hoping for a miracle, could not 
make up her mind to do so. 
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After the first act, she went out into 
the anteroom of the box, and holding 
her handkerchief to her nose, looked 
into the mirror. She wanted to be sure 
that it was she who had that moment 
in the hospital to remember. It was. 
That fact comforted her a little. It 
enabled her to recall that Doctor An- 
derson was an extremely busy man, 
that his absence was not necessarily a 
snub. 

There was a sound of voices in the 
corridor outside. Mrs. Parker turned 
suddenly, leaning back against the 
wall, her arms spread out, her crum- 
pled handkerchief in one hand, her 
head thrown back against the mirror. 
Her heart was pounding again. She 
did not dare be sure that she recog- 
nized Doctor Anderson’s voice but she 
thought she did. 

There was a knock at the door. Mrs. 
Parker did not move. 

“Come in,” she said. 

The door opened and Doctor Ander- 
son, smiling and elegant in his evening 
dress, stepped in. 

“Hello there!” he said. 

Mrs. Parker collected herself out of 
the scattered pose of hopeless abandon 
and, feeling genuinely embarrassed, 
took the doctor’s hand. He was reach- 
ing behind him with his left as he 
took her hand. 

Mrs. Parker, intent upon his face, 
did not notice what he was reaching 
for, until a plump young woman in a 
red evening dress, her hair brushed up 
all about her head and combed smooth 
on top of it, stepped from behind Doc- 
tor Anderson and bobbed smilingly 
into place beside him. 

“You remember Katherine, don’t 
you?” said the doctor, looking down 
at the girl. 

Mrs. Parker smiled and looked from 
Katherine to Doctor Anderson. 

“Katherine?” she said inquiringly. 

“Yes. Katherine. At the hospital. 
You must remember her.” 

Mrs. Parker’s smile broke for a mo- 
ment. 


MRS. PARKER 


“Oh!” she said. The smile returned. 
“Why of course! Of course! How stu- 
pid of me. I didn’t recognize you, Miss 
McCall!” 

“I hope you don’t mind,” said the 
doctor. “But I turned in the seat you 
so kindly sent me so that I could get 
two together. Good performance, 
isn’t it?” 

“I don’t like that Pons woman,” 
said Miss McCall good-naturedly, “and 
I don’t care who knows it.” 

Doctor Anderson slapped his thigh 
with his left hand, put his right arm 
around Miss McCall’s shoulders and 
drew her to him. 

“Good old Katie,” he laughed. 

Mrs. Parker, her checks feeling a 
little stiff, backed toward the box and 
drew the curtain which shut it off 
from the anteroom. She did not want 
Doctor Anderson to see that she had 
been the box’s only occupant. 

“Shall we go out and walk around 
a little?” she said. 

“Oh, I think we'd better be getting 
back to our seats. We’ve got so many 
people to walk over.” 

Doctor Anderson gave Katherine’s 
shoulders a little squeeze. 

“I’m certainly grateful that you sent 
him that ticket,” said Katherine. 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Parker. 
She took the girl’s hand and looked 
down into her eyes, smiling a trifle 
mysteriously. “I’m glad you could 
come.” 

“Did you get what you wanted out 
of that memorandum?” asked Ander- 
son as he followed Miss McCall into 
the corridor. 

“Oh, plenty, thank you. It was just 
what I wanted,” said Mrs. Parker. 
“Good-bye. So glad to have seen you.” 

She shut the door and remained 
standing for a moment with her hands 
on the knob, her fine shoulders droop- 
ing a little, a wistful look on her face. 
Then she picked up her wrap and 
purse, straightened her hair a little and 
went downstairs. 

Because her own car would not have 
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been there so early she took a taxi 
home. On the way she sat staring out 
through the taxi window, drumming 
on the sill with her fingers. Occasion- 
ally she drew a deep breath. There was 
a faint smile on her face. Sometimes 
it grew, sometimes it lessened. She was 
surprised to find that the hurt did not 
persist. Strangely enough, she felt a 
sense of relief. She was thinking of that 
beautiful exciting moment in the hos- 
pital. She was thinking with real ten- 
derness of Doctor Anderson. 

“Shall I go through the Park?” ask- 
ed the driver. 

Mrs. Parker, aware that she had 
been spoken to, leaned forward. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said. “I 
really didn’t hear what you said.” 
Her voice was warm and soft. 

“You wanta go through the Park?” 

Mrs. Parker leaned back on the seat, 
straightening her wrap on her shoul- 
ders, looking down at their whiteness. 

“Any way at all,” she said. 

She had begun to realize that the 
blessing of her joy in the excitement 
which she had felt at the hospital was 
born of her capture of a belief, a con- 
fidence, and a delight in herself. That 
grace is a pitifully appealing blessing 
in that its kind often comes to men 
and women just as they are in full 
bloom and on the point of losing for- 
ever the physical causes of it. Its com- 
ing at such a time is like a ceremony 
transferring to the retentive spirit a 
quality which is no longer safe with 
the flesh. 

Mrs. Parker paid the taxi and al- 
most ran upstairs. In her own room 
she undressed and took down her hair. 
She felt very calm, having learned, 
with less pain than it would have taken 
to learn the same thing in youth, that 
the apparent inciting object of an emo- 
tion may be the least important part 
of it. 

Mrs. Parker thought of Doctor An- 
derson and of her husband. 

“Poor Darling!” she said, but it was 
her husband that she meant. 
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Man, the Forgotten 
By C.C. Little 


What man needs is not so much a New Deal as an entirely New Game — a new 
conception which will consider man as an individual rather than a unit of a mass 


T is the habit of mankind to laugh 
heartily at the ardent but stupid 
monkey which, having reached its 

lean and sinewy paw into a bottle neck 
and having grasped the bit of food 
which the bottle contains, persists in 
holding on to that morsel until the 
hunter is able to come up and capture 
the greedy one. If we stopped to ana 
lyze the characteristic behavior of the 
American people and their leaders it 
is quite possible that the similarity of 
our reaction would cause our mirth to 
die with considerable rapidity. 

The particular morsel that we as a 
nation have grasped is the materialistic 
philosophy which holds that nations 
and civilizations are made or marred 
by economic successes or failures. The 
last two Republican administrations 
strove by economic means to maintain 
a vanishing material prosperity. The 
present Democratic administration is 
pledged to a policy of attempting to 
create a new material prosperity by 
methods which differ in emphasis but 
not in principle from those of its prede- 
cessors. As a lasting testimonial to that 
fact it chose the gambling term “A 


New Deal” to characterize its efforts. 
By so doing it admitted that a mere 
realignment of economic values and a 
redistribution of economic opportunity 
and advantage would be its primary 
objective. Although its methods have 
at times been radical and startling, its 
fundamental principles were not in 
herently different from those which in 
a time of unlimited prosperity and an 
apparently inexhaustible economic de- 
mand for production, were the guide 
of our political leaders of the other 
major party. Both groups believed that 
economic factors are the great and final 
Truth. 

There is, however, another way of 
looking at the present situation—an en- 
tirely different approach. To continue 
the gambling figure already employed 
it might be described as “A New 
Game” with different rules and ob- 
jectives. It may be of interest to con- 
sider such a possibility. 


I] 


The New Game would consist in a 


scientific and controlled attempt to 


build a new type of democracy charac 
terized murabile dictu by placing the 
emphasis of interest and effort on the 
demos—the people. Our present habit 
is to consider the person as something 
to be fed, clothed, educated, entertain 
ed, doctored, housed, and otherwise 
used as an economic unit. The size 
of a population has therefore been of 
much more interest than its quality 
Its economic behavior expressed i 
terms of employment, unemployment, 
purchasing power, and industrial ad- 
justment has been of much more con 
cern than its biological or sociological 
behavior expressed in terms of energy, 
health, idealism, unselfishness, loyalty 
and a host of other fundamental quali- 
ties. It has been a long, expensive, and 
unsuccessful experiment made possible 
only by the vast natural resources ol 
our country, and by its enormous size 
It has been conducted, for the most 
part under optimum economic condi 
tions giving it the best possible chance 
for success, for over a century, yet the 
signs of its failure are everywhere about 
us. 

It will not help for more than a rela 
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tively short time to complete a New 
Deal by which one man’s profits are 
given to another. A glorified game of 
national poker is not the final answer 
to our problem even though the “bank” 
has an almost unlimited supply of cred- 
it. History is full of instances where 
attempts have been made to stabilize 
nations and even civilizations by the 
accumulation and controlled distribu- 
tion of wealth. Such attempts have al- 
ways failed. There is no need to re- 
view any of them. They are well known 
to any high-school graduate. Stone was 
precious to one age of man, bronze to 
another, gold and silver to our own. It 
should not take us long to come to a 
realization that there is no mystical 
value in the nature of our own eco- 
nomic security which makes it any 
more likely to endure than those which 
have come and gone before it. Man’s 
inventive genius has done wonderful 
things in utilizing material substance 
for his comfort and financial gain. The 
present stage setting for the failure is, 
therefore, admittedly “stupendous” and 
“colossal,” surpassing in every respect 
that created by Ancient Rome or by 
Egypt. The brilliance of the setting, 
however, guarantees no _ increased 
probability of permanency to the social 
theory which activates and controls 
our present civilization. 


Ill 


From some past experiences we may 
derive a reasonable amount of encour- 
agement in facing the possibility of a 
New Game—based on the study and 
control of people—rather than dollars. 

One illustration may be taken from 
the record of Colonial Americans. 
These people of marked individuality 
and independence, continually and 
habitually subordinated the economic 
factors in any situation to the human 
values. The revolt against the Mother 
Country, though it used economic facts 
as an excuse, was born of a sense of 
outraged personal independence and 
a determination to be free from un- 
welcome domination and restriction. 
As long as our country was guided by 
motives of that type it gained steadily 
in strength and stability. 

A second illustration may be taken 
from the experience of the World War. 
It was found that, as a general thing, 
college graduates moved up into posi- 


tions of authority more rapidly than 
those who had not been to college. It 
was impossible to account for this on 
the grounds of greater experience in 
the practice of war—for that experi 
ence had been lacking. The most prob- 
able explanation was that the colleg 
graduates represented a selected popu- 
lation characterized by greater average 
intelligence and more desirable emo- 
tional traits than the general run of 
the population. The average mind 
failed completely to grasp this. The in- 
terpretation commonly placed on the 
superiority of college men was that 
some definite material economic ad- 
vantage was attached to a four-year 
college course and could be absorbed 
from it. As a result, those believing in 
that theory flooded the colleges in post- 
war days bringing with them the very 
traits which not only guaranteed the 
failure of their efforts but also provid- 
ed a difficult and unwelcome quality of 
materialism for the colleges to try to 
digest. As long as the colleges were left 
free from materialism the quality of 
education improved. It is reasonable to 
assume that the old standards of per- 
sonal fitness may again return. 

A third example—possibly provoca- 
tive to some—may be taken from the 
present political procedure of the na- 
tional administration, of the League for 
Social Justice, of the efforts of the Town- 
sendites and of other “Soak the Rich” 
movements. Each of these lines of en- 
deavor is so constituted that its chief 
element of active strength depends upon 
the skillful psychological manipulation 
of the outstanding materialistic urge of 
its constituency. They have cleverly 
utilized our great natural and national 
longing for wealth and comfort to ad- 
vance their own destinies. No blame 
should be attached to them for: this. 
They are the first crude signs of a 
new order of political effort which 
deliberately makes use of the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the average 
uninformed and irresponsible voter. To 
be sure, the obvious catering to the dis- 
gruntled group and the economic abuse 
of those who have to pay the bills, give 
promise of causing grave social unrest. 
The main point, however, is the intel- 
ligent citizens will realize that the sole 
menace and strength of these newer 
political efforts lie in the fact that they 
are building on a biological basis; the 
nature of the limited or specific psy- 


chological characteristics of their con- 
stituency and not on the soundness of 
their economic situation which is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The present 
experience may therefore encourage in- 
telligent people to begin to build with 
the same sort of quality—namely the 
biological nature of man—but with a 
higher purpose than to exploit the mal- 
contents and to create a temporary flow 
of money from one group to another. 


[V 


In point of fact there are signs that 
ome such influence has already begun 
to make itself felt. Some of the evi- 
dence that this is the case is unfor- 
tunately stained and smeared with the 
taint of materialism so nearly universal 
in our country. In spite of that fact, 
however, the method by which propos- 
ed reforms would operate is a new one. 
It involves the deliberate and conscious 
control of certain groups which have 
proven to be unable to cope successfully 
with the complexity of our present 
Western Civilization. 

The first indication of a change in 
this direction has been noted by those 
who for the past two decades or longer 
have advocated a more intelligent con- 
trol of the influx of immigrants to the 
United States. 

So long as aliens provided cheap la- 
bor by which the industrialist could in- 
crease his net profits, and so long as the 
unlimited expansion of production 
could be successfully absorbed, this 
problem had two sides. It was difficult 
to obtain a hearing for more intelligent 
selection of immigrants. When, how- 
ever, unemployment inflamed the al- 
ready diseased tissues of our economic 
system two things happened. First, the 
growing agitation of groups against 
our form of government showed, on 
analysis, that an unduly large propor- 
tion of aliens were among the leaders 
of such unrest. This faised in the 
mind of the average United States citi- 
zen the specter of a much advertised 
“melting pot” that had not actually 
been able to produce a true blend. The 
natural reaction was to favor the de- 
portation of those who refused to share 
in the orderly and controlled adjust- 
ment of our social and economic in- 
equalities. This was unconsciously 
utilizing the New Game of human 
values. Second, the fact that hundreds 
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of thousands or millions of jobs needed 
by citizens were occupied by aliens 
who were sending their earnings to the 
objects of their greater personal loyal- 
ties, in their various homelands—struck 
home with a vengeance. Though eco- 
nomic in its detail, the principle under- 
lying this situation was an unresolved 
nationalism. 

Today one finds the average Ameri- 
can citizen much more attentive to 
those who ask him to consider the 
quality of potential citizens than he 
was in earlier years. 


V 


Consistent with this, two other 
groups which for years have suffered 
deliberate persecution, abuse, and mis- 
understanding, suddenly have come 
into their own, 

The first of these are the organiza- 
tions and individuals that have long 
advocated the legal spread of contra- 
ceptive information under proper aus- 
pices. The second are the advocates of 
a sound permanent eugenic policy for 
the United States. 

It was only three or four years ago 
that the spread of contraceptive infor- 
mation was a hotly debated and con- 
troversial subject. The right of woman 
to use deliberately the scientific infor- 
mation and methods available for the 
health and happiness of herself and 
family was vigorously contested. The 
center of emotional opposition was the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Now, however, that organization, 
finding itself marooned on a rock by 
the rising tide of knowledge and liberal 
thought on the part of its own younger 
lay members, has begun to half wade, 
half swim with its more progressive 
constituent groups towards shore. Only 
those who occupy positions from which 
it is unwise to admit too rapid a re- 
treat act as though their feet were still 
firmly placed. Actually, however, they 
must feel the shift of the tide beneath 
them and realize that they too must 
move soon or be left behind. 

As an admission of this stands the 
approval by the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy of the spread of a certain type 
of contraceptive information through 
the United States mails—a far more 
radical step than any as yet taken by 
other groups. To be sure the method 
advocated by them is—to continue the 





natatory analogy—a good deal like the 
bathing suit of the gay go’s. The main 
point however is that they are “in the 
swim.” The perfectly normal and ap- 
parently unavoidable reactions of the 
millions of young liberals within the 
church will be to use their own good 
judgment as to the detail of methods 
selected. It will become increasingly 
evident to these individuals that, once 
having admitted the principle, the 
church cannot expect to vie with sci- 
ence in choosing the method. 

What has been the chief cause of a 
remarkable change of this type which 
might, under other circumstances, have 
taken a quarter of a century or longer? 

The answer again is economic pres- 
sure, although biological principles 
are at its base. 

We have always had “relief” and a 
budget for that purpose from public 
funds derived from taxation. When the 
demands were modest they could be 
met without personal privation to the 
taxpayer. When they became abnor- 
mally large the taxpayer decided to in- 
vestigate. What did he find? He found 
an essentially uncontrolled rate of 
childbirth among families on relief, as 
unwelcome to the already suffering and 
under-privileged members of those fam- 
ilies as it was to him. He found that 
he was unable to keep his own children 
in college—for financial reasons—but 
must pay the bills of unhappy persons 
breeding children whom they did not 
want. 

The immense increase in clinics and 
centers from which contraceptive in- 
formation can be given has been the 
universal answer. If our present situa- 
tion continues there will soon be many 
thousands of such clinics where hun- 
dreds now exist and where scores ex- 
isted three years ago. 

Voluntary control of pregnancy and 
childbirth is a great torch on one side 
of the gateway through which intelli- 
gent humanity is moving towards a 
civilization based on human quality— 
a New Game. 


VI 


On the other side of that gateway 
stands the torch lighted by Eugenics. 
For decades it has flickered with a 
barely living flame. Derision, deliberate 
misunderstanding, utilization of Eu- 
genics as a name to cover a pseudosci- 


ence of erotic and pornographic physi- 
cal culture and sexology all combined 
to come close to extinguishing it. 

Now, however, the flame has mount- 
ed and has begun to burn brightly. 
When maudlin sentimentalists advance 
cases of the approaching eleventh child 
in a family of ne’er-do-wells, the query 
is heard on all sides “why not sterilize 
one or both parents?” There is no an- 
swer except an over-emotional out- 
pouring about sacred rights. Herein, 
however, we recognize sacrilege—if the 
rights of human reproduction are 
sacred. The animal prostitution of such 
rights is a fouler desecration of Man 
than the intelligent limitation of them 
to those who will not abuse them. 

Eugenics, moreover, has come to 
realize more fully its own responsibili- 
ties as the completeness of the social 
disaster lying prone at the feet of false 
economic gods becomes daily more 
evident. 

Formerly the major emphasis of its 
efforts was in the direction of restric- 
tive measures against the biologically 
and socially unfit. It felt ten years ago 
that, for the average man, things were 
progressing with a reasonable degree 
of contentment and security. It felt also 
that there were grave doubts as to how 
long this situation would continue. Its 
warnings, however, were pushed aside 
by a greedy unheeding horde hurrying 
to the feed troughs of economic pros- 
perity. 

Now, in considering the picture as 
adversity has changed it, Eugenics finds 
a tremendous need of stabilizing the 
constructive elements in our population 
as well as of controlling and restricting 
the destructive ones. 





VII 

In evaluating the constructive ele- 
ments Eugenics need not be handicap- 
ped by the consideration of intoxicated 
or moribund political parties. It can 
face facts and try to interpret them for 
the greatest good of the nation. There 
is much to be learned from Europe. 

Italy’s emotional overactivation of a 
nation whose biological and social dis- 
ciplines refuse to include deliberate eu- 
genic control can be ignored in any fu- 
ture program for the United States. It 
would seem to be merely a question of 
when—not whether—the crash will 
come. 
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Germany’s aroused “national pride” 
has led to many desirable reforms and 
to a heightened sense of responsibility 
for future generations. The desira- 
bility of accurate biological records and 
the immense potentialities for future 
progress by intelligent control of the 
biological factors are also of outstand- 
ing value in guiding us. Unfortunately 
the discriminatory activities which have 
largely been based on religious grounds 
—as well as the whole overemphasis 
on force which has accompanied the 
changes—have provided undesirable 
qualities that in the public mind have 
overbalanced many of the more desira- 
ble phases of the German program. 


Russia, in its frankness as regards hu- 
man biology and its recognition of the 
fact that human quality is the most 
permanent factor in any nation, has 
done the world a great service. Many 
of its newer developments may well 
be utilized by us. There are, however, in 
this case as in that of Germany emo- 
tional factors which bear on the whole 
situation. Private capital as a reward to 
individual initiative and the family as 
an extremely valuable social, economic, 
and biological unit should not be dis- 
carded by us or be allowed to disinte- 
grate without further experimentation 
with both under more favorable con- 
ditions. 

There is no reason why such condi- 
tions should not be provided. To do so, 
however, will require admission by the 
general public that biology, psycholo- 
gy, and sociology have real contribu- 
tions to make. Such an admission 
would also require a reorganization of 
our federal, state, and local govern- 
mental agencies to allow the new point 


of view to study the situation, establish 
the necessary system of human records, 
and eventually follow out the line of 
action indicated by the analysis of the 
material thus obtained. 

When this is realized, instead of our 
governmental activities focussing their 
attention exclusively on State, Treas- 
ury, Navy, Commerce, and similar ob- 
jectives, we shall find that Public 
Health, Sociology, Education, and Race 
Betterment will assume positions of im- 
portance in the national cabinet and in 
local governments. 

It may be necessary to guarantee 
some sort of permanent high council to 
those who administer these matters, in 
the same way that the Supreme Court 
provides council in legal matters. Cer- 
tainly the last court of appeal in such 
problems should be non-partisan and 
non-political. 


VIII 


One may thoroughly believe in the 
soundness of the argument for a New 
Game in our efforts at building a na- 
tion and a civilization of lasting worth 
and yet fail to see any way in which he 
can contribute to its origin. 

The answer is simple. 

Encourage, wherever you encounter 
them, the organizations or individuals 
that are attempting to develop an atti- 
tude of interest in, and study of, the in- 
dividual differences which are inherent 
in human beings. Among these will be 
included the following: 

1. Groups in education which believe that 
a better understanding and utilization of in- 
tellectual and emotional differences between 
individual students are the most important 


factors in the educational process. 
2. Groups in labor which recognize differ- 
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ent individual abilities in workmen and de- 
sire to supplement a basic minimum wage 
guarantee by a merit system of increased pay 
with increased effective service. 

3. Groups in medicine which encourage 
careful individual records and periodic physi- 
cal and psychological examinations for every 
one—normal or abnormal. 

4. Groups in sociology which believe that 
heredity as well as environment is important 
and which recognize inherent as well as ac- 
quired differences between human individuals. 

5. Groups in all lines of human endeavor 
that believe in greater freedom for, and more 
assistance to, those individuals who must con- 
tinue to be responsible for the well-being of 
under-endowed persons as well as for the 
solution of their own problems. 


To those who are impatient to see 
the introduction of such changes as 
have been outlined a word of caution 
may not be out of place. 

Ardent propagandists will not bring 
about the desired new dispensation 
nearly as quickly, universally or per- 
manently as the rapidly growing reali- 
zation of the inadequacy and failure of 
the Old Game—with or without New 
Deals. The temporary nature of suc- 
cesses and the oppressively final nature 
of failures under that sponsorship will 
—through that primitive economic 
nervous organ, the pocket book—make 
more converts than the arguments of 
the greatest scientists. 

To observe keenly and incessantly 
the signs of dissatisfaction with the 
rules of the Old Game, to advance 
whenever and wherever possible the 
destinies of those beginning the New, 
and finally to assist in transferring the 
great mass of disillusioned, angry, and 
“broke” players from the former to the 
latter, is the task that lies before those 
of us who wish to see our country built 
upon the rock of human quality rather 
than the sand of economic expediency. 
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Martha Bruére bas been making 
Surveys since the days of the 
‘“muck-raking’’ magazines. She 
relates her experiences as nurse- 
maid, as carpenter's widow, as 
an investigator under govern- 
ment auspices, and indicates 
the evolution and use of the 
method 


Taking the Public Pulse 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


T is recorded in the Old Testament 
that King David made a survey. 
He sent out men to “number the 
people.” God, however, was exceed- 
ingly displeased and punished them 
with a pestilence. But when Moses sent 
men to discover what the people in the 
Land of Canaan were like, what they 
ate and how they lived, and the en- 
voys returned with nothing nearer a 
statistic than a bunch of grapes, God 
was annoyed only because the findings 
of that survey were not acted on. For 
Moses’ survey was a study of quality 
as against mere quantity, an interpreta- 
tion instead of a tabulation of numbers, 
and so was of the essence of the life 
which God had breathed into Adam. 
In spite of that Divine approbation, 
some latent Puritanism in the human 
race stigmatized Moses’ sort of social 
survey as spying, snooping, gossip- 
mongering, scandal- and tale-bearing. 
It has taken thousands of years for us 
to understand that what “he said” and 
“she said” is the form into which high- 
voltage, statistical information must be 
“stepped down” for home consump- 
tion. Not until the Great Civic Muck- 
raking of twenty-five years ago was the 
social survey dragged out from under 
its cloud. 
Social surveying had just become 





mildly respectable when a friend on the 
staff of a New York magazine wrote 
me that the editor wanted to know how 
the American child was treated in the 
American home. So intimate a piece of 
muck-raking must be done from the 
viewpoint of a nursemaid. Since the 
magazine could not personally become 
a nursemaid, would I do it for them? 
That letter was like an invitation from 
Columbus to discover America! 

What I found out about the Ameri- 
can child and the American home is 
not nearly so important as the cross sec- 
tion of American life which I was able 
to cut at the servant’s level. I had taken 
it for granted that a nursemaid must 
have different clothes, a different ac- 
cent, different manners from mine. 
A bookkeeper’s assistant, who was my 
roommate in the Milwaukee Young 
Women’s Christian Association, killed 
that illusion for me. 

“She can talk as swell as she likes, 
but she’s a servant. I wonder they took 
her in here!” I heard her say. 

I was quite safe from discovery in 
my own Chicago clothes, speaking with 
my own Chicago accent, pursuing my 
own Chicago ways, for I had sunk sud- 
denly below the level where I was ob- 
served as an individual. I was service. 
If I was noticed by my employer as a 


human being it was either because | 
was a poor servant or a humorous 
character. It was the most serene level 
at which I have ever lived. My work, 
like the work of the maids, cooks, and 
butlers around me, was far easier than 
a college course. Eight dollars a week 
and “sleep in” was adequate pay for 
what I did. Not in any other work in 
any other world have I ever been so 
triumphantly successful as I was as a 
nursemaid. 

The subsidiary position occupied by 
servants in the community protects 
them against any direct economic shock 
which might induce revolt. Sustenance 
is drawn from the great world and 
passed on to them in a sort of emulsion. 
In a well-to-do household the nurse 
maid occupies the same position as 
those barnacle-like creatures which at- 
tach themselves between the swimmer 
ettes of the horse-shoe crab. So long as 
her horse-shoe crab is a good provider 
the nursemaid is secure. Hers is a rest 
ful life, free from anxiety but not from 
ennui. Although she can remain at 
that sub-human level in one capacity 
or another all her working life, and then 
be retired by some humane employer 
as an old chair is stored in the attic, 
no girl seems to want to be a perpetual 
nursemaid any more than she wants to 
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be a perpetual debutante. There is but 
one real way out—marriage. This is as 
much the chief interest of the nurse- 
maid as the tunnel out of his cell was 
to the Count of Monte Cristo. 

My note book records how five of us 
waited two mortal hours in a Sixth 
Avenue employment office to be inter- 
viewed. I can see the three Irish girls, 
the little German, and myself as I was 
then, in the dim, stuffy, gray-walled 
room discussing marriage. We rated 
our matrimonial assets with the utmost 
frankness. 

Of course as women we would not 
marry James or Peter. We would marry 
Thor or Krishna or Apollo. But to a 
nursemaid caught in a blind alley with 
marriage the only way out, almost any 
one would do. 

I found, however, that the matri- 
monial field was wide, for with peac« 
and prosperity brooding over the land 


the men whom I now met socially had 
little to distract their minds. 
work and there was woman. 


“You might do 


[here was 


worse than take an 
old like me,” said the head 
waiter in a New York hotel. 

He was a dignified figure of a man 


fellow 


as he sat beside me in the servants’ 
dining-room, and his table manners 
were perfect. When he pulled my chair 
back for me I felt like a duchess. His 
tread was more dignified than that of 
any bishop I have ever met, and a 
crown of conscious superiority rested 
on his head. What would the home life 
of such a man be like? I admitted in 
all humbleness that to be a satisiactory 
wile to a head waiter took more ability 

had. 

\nother nursemaid, who aired hei 
charges in Central Park at the same 
ume I did mine, argued with me 
about it. 

“He'll keep working a long time yet. 
You’re standing in your own light. 
You'll not get a chance like that again 
in a hurry . . . what you scared of?” 

When I urged her to try and catch 
him herself she said she would. I’ve 
always wondered if she succeeded. 

Those who happened to read the ac- 
counts of that first survey saw, I think, 
a series of American with 
well-to-do parents and children moving 
among their chairs and tables and 
books and friends and those other 
pieces of domestic equipment, their 
servants. There was no self-conscious- 


interiors 


ness in these portraits because no one 
poses before a nursemaid. No statistics 
could have given the pictures I saw, no 
real servant would have seen them | 
am sure. The cross section which that 
survey cut for me was pretty near the 
bottom of the social structure. A nurse- 
maid doesn’t see much below when she 
looks down and when she looks around 
a haphazard 
which it 


at her own level she sees 
human conglomerate, on 
would be dangerous to build any so- 
cial structure—not because it might ex 
plode, but because it is lacking in in- 
tegration and stability. I do not see that 
there is anything fundamental to de 
mocracy at the level of that cross sec- 
tion, and certainly there is no servant 
in any Utopia I ever read of. 


To have made one survey, makes it 
almost imperative to make another. I 
had walked into my nursemaid’s apron 
blindly and with considerable terror. 
As one survey followed another I learn- 
ed that the survey technic centered on 
using the ear instead of the tongue. 
By the time I was offered a chance to 
make a survey of workingmen’s wive: 
I had learned to listen very well indeed. 
A cross section at their level would cut 
through the widest part of the com- 
munity. There was no need tor any 
disguise, the editor who was to pub 
lish the study assured me. All I had to 
do was to go about and ask questions. 

Now it is one thing to ask questions 
and quite another to get them answer- 
ed. And whether they are answered or 
net depends on whether they are asked 
trom inside or outside the group you 
are questioning. I got on well with my 
survey of the wives of the New York 
garment workers because I had lived 
for a year in a tenement filled with 
them. I had marketed from pushcarts 
with the wife of a “cutter” who taught 
me to buy either the white or the yel- 
low of an egg, or one leg of a chicken; 
who made me understand how much 
better it was to throw the garbage out 
of the window when the policeman 
wasn’t looking than to carry it down 
five flights and then climb up again 
with the empty pail. Barring race, we 
lived in the same world. 

But when Mother Jones, by her pas- 
sionate denunciation of what she had 
seen in the soft coal country and the 
anthracite valley, lured me into study- 
ing the miner’s wife, I found some- 
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thing quite different. I went confident- 
ly down to Wilkesbarre but there I dis- 
covered that a miner’s wife has a social 
position as definite as that of the Duch- 
ess of York. You introduce 
yourself to her on the street. I called 


cannot 


on a benevolent priest who told me 
how good his flock were and how bad 
they were and how God maintained an 
attitude of mercy toward them, but did 
not respond to the suggestion that I 
would like to meet some of them. I 
went up the long flight of stairs to the 
Union Headquarters. The organizer 
told me how the women stood scream- 
ing at the mine mouth when the bodies 
were brought up after an accident, but 
he would not take me on a round of 
visits. I waylaid a travelling salesman. 

“You got to be careful of these hunky 
women,” he said. “The cops go to their 
places two and two. Why? If there’s 
one alone and the women get their 
hands on him they just take him apart. 
Maybe you find something in a ditch 
afterward and maybe you don’t.” 

I left Wilkesbarre and went through 
those tiny towns which are to be reach 
ed only by an infrequent passenger 
coach coupled to the end of a string of 
coal cars. | haunted the “company 
stores” where miners’ wives got credit 
against husbands’ pay checks. 
When a group of them came in, there 
was I in the midst of them buying a 


their 


>} ool 


to the storekeeper I was always an ob 


of thread or an egg beater. But 


ject of suspicion. I bought crackers in 
order to eat them lingeringly, I pur 
chased dried herring for the store cat 
but the time always came when he 
made it clear that I had better go. And 
what to do with the things I bought! 
miner's child to be 
stopped in the and handed a 
spool of thread. No hotel chambermaid 
appreciates the gift of more than one 
egg beater. I was not half so real as a 
workingman’s wife as I had been 
as a nursemaid. How was I to get a 
place inside this great group where I 
could Must I actually find 
a workingman who would marry me? 
Back in New York I met a most in 
gratiating friend in a widow’s bonnet. 
“Have you an old bonnet? One that’s 
shabby? One that you don’t want?” I 


It surprises a 


street 


listen? 


cried. 

The carpenter’s widow which that 
bonnet transformed me into crashed 
the gates! I went where I would and 
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talked with every one. It was through 
“George” that I made friends with 
machinists’ wives in Pittsburgh, with the 
wives of country builders “up state,” 
pick and shovel men, mill operatives, 
and many a kind hand has been laid on 
my shoulders with the comforting as- 
surance “You'll easy get another.” 

Peace and prosperity were not 
brooding undisturbed over the land 
while I was a carpenter’s widow. There 
were unemployment and discontent. 
The government was getting edgy to- 
ward Mexico and we women were get- 
ting edgy toward the semi-official war 
talk and went to peace meetings to- 
gether. We had no means of getting 
our ideas and intentions into print but 
we were at the levei of revolt and there 
were a great many of us. 

“They'll take no man of mine out of 
here to shoot no Mexicans,” said the 
wife of a south Chicago steel worker. 
“What we done when they tried to 
bring in the scabs we'll do again. 
What? We just put the babies on the 
tracks in front of the engine and dared 
them to come on. Emmy, there she laid 
as peaceful in her little blanket and 
the wheels not a foot from her head. 
Would I have left her lay there if the 
engine hadn’t stopped? Sure I would!” 

“Sure she would,” said Emmy stand- 
ing tall and slender with her own baby 
in her arms. “And I'd do the same!” 

I sat on the roadside with the wife 
of a Pennsylvania miner. 

“It'll not be for long they'll send our 
men down and the fire damp not blown 
out before them. There’s some of us 
ready and more than willing to run 
the boss down there and set off the 
match—more than willing!” 

An Italian woman above Minetta 
Lane laid hands on the family bread 
knife at the mere mention of the truant 
officer in connection with her eleven- 
year-old daughter who was making 
artificial flowers. 

“Will the school give me food? Shall 
we starve while Carmena reads in a 
book ?” 

A workingman’s wife is of that great 
cross section of the country where re- 
volt must begin if it is to get anywhere. 
It is not easy to get information from 
her. I have approached her with an 
official badge on my arm and with the 
greatest inaccuracy and reluctance she 
has told me the size of her family, how 
much she spends on potatoes and tea, 


what insurance she carries on the baby. 
But when I was a carpenter’s widow 
she told me what she felt. 


I made surveys which were cuts 
through the sweatshops and the street 
trades and the illegal work of children, 
and then my husband and I made a 
study of the country church. What was 
happening to those white-spired meet- 
ing houses among the New England 
hills that had been built by contribu- 
tions of grain, young cattle, or cash? To 
those home missionary enterprises in 
the southern mountains? To those box- 
like structures set to face each other 
across village streets in the Middle West 
at the time when Presbyterians could 
not worship God in company with 
Baptists? 

Just as the red-bud was carpeting the 
Blue Ridge, we reached the country of 
moonshiners and feuds. The roads we 
had to travel had been cut through the 
“bresh” by removing the largest trees 
and leaving the rest to God and the 
chance traveller. It is usual to “ride the 
mountain” on horseback, but we made 
the unfortunate choice of a small horse 
attached to a rickety buggy. The long 
lean men with rifles lying easily in the 
crooks of their arms were not expecting 
to meet social surveyors but revenue 
officers and it was surprising how often 
their verbal directions led us away from 
where we wanted to go. Whatever we 
were or were not, we were kept com- 
pletely outside their world. 

We were lost one night on the top 
of a ridge between two dark valleys 
with only one faint light far to the 
right and no sound but the distant 
howl of some animal. My husband 
started down through the bresh while 
I waited forlornly at the horse’s head 
—-so little real companionship is possi- 
ble with a hired horse! After what 
seemed like the passing of years there 
came shouted directions to drive on 
to a big oak, lead the horse around a 
fallen tree, hold him back hard in the 
breeching down a hill and turn to the 
right . . . and there a soft, drawling, 
kindly voice: 

“*Light ma’am. We got space for 
the Reverend an’ you all.” 

I was quick to check my husband’s 
tendency toward veracity. The “Rever- 
end” became our passport through that 
lean and lovely land. It preceded us 
mysteriously. It was an efficient, hard- 
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working dove of peace that opened 
doors. 

We rounded into one warm valley 
and came upon a log cabin stopped 
with mud. A bevy of ragged, light. 
haired children disappeared hastily be- 
hind the cabin and a woman in a blue 
calico wrapper and a sun _ bonnet 
straightened from her hoe and looked 
us over. Then she came forward, took 
her pipe out of her mouth and held out 
her hand to me. 

“How’'dy stranger! Whar you an’ 
the Reverend hail frum?” 

“New York,” I answered. 

“Ain’t it awful lonesum livin’ way 
off thar like thet?” 

By commiserating us for the misfor- 
tune of living so far from the rim of 
that valley she set us near the center 
of her world and gave us the vantage 
ground we needed. For though you can 
make a statistical survey if you can get 
near enough to a thing to count it, 
you cannot make a social survey ex- 
cept from a place where you can look 
from inside out. 

The life in those southern mountains 
has been literary material for a genera- 
tion, but to go into that world then 
was to see American life still untouch- 
ed by the political revolution of 1776; 
or by the old Industrial Revolution, or 
the present Technological Revolution. 
It was like looking our great-great- 
grandfather in the face. 

When we pursued the country church 
into the fat land of the Mississippi Val- 
ley we continued to wear that same 
ministerial tag—not because we want- 
ed to but because we could not tear it 
off. That any one so interested in the 
church as we were must be officially 
connected with it was taken for grant- 
ed, and no merely courteous contradic- 
tion could shake the conviction. It was 
an interesting study in psychology to 
see my husband gradually abandon the 
attempt to keep his own identity and 
disport himself unconsciously like a 
clergyman. There was the hat he 
bought somewhere on the way—its 
brim was flat and wider than usual, its 
crown was square and higher than 
usual, its color was indescribably sub- 
dued—an ecclesiastical hat if ever there 
was one! Somewhere in Missouri 
“Brother Brewer” was first asked to 
occupy a pulpit. Because he had let peo- 
ple take him for a clergyman, he was 
unable to refuse. Sitting in the mia 
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isterial pew with other sisters strong 
in the faith, I shook with dread. What 
was he going to say? That long-suffer- 
ing, jaded congregation got, instead of 
the unadulterated gospel served hot 
that they were used to, an amiable dis- 
course on the public-school system. If 
they missed the accustomed outpour- 
ing of the spirit through orthodox 
channels, they were surprised into in- 
terest though fortunately not to the 
point of emotional response. But spiri- 
tual emotion can be stimulated by al- 
most anything and I was as thankful 
to see Brother Brewer come down from 
that pulpit as I would have been to see 
him safely off a slippery precipice. I 
knew better than he did that there is 
something emotionally stirring in the 
round full voice of a large man stand- 
ing before the altar. Some weak broth- 
er might have been convicted of sin be- 
fore he could be stopped, and as “Sis- 
ter Brewer” I pled with the Almighty 
that any intending convert could hold 
back until the next Sunday when we 
would be gone. 

We saw that Middle 
West as demanding a better grade of 
almost everything that their fathers had 


prosperous 


been content with—better shoes, better 
seed corn, better schools, and a better 
church. Spiritually the church was no 
longer what they lived by. It was be- 
come a sort of magic symbol to which 
they turned in emergencies. This we 
were to find out. 

The summer was at its height when 
we got into the corn belt. The steam 
engine doggedly through 


waves of green, each gentle swell ex- 


pounded 


actly as high as the one before, each 
little valley dipping down in the very 
same over and under, over 
and under, hour after hour after hour! 

“Lovely cyclone weather,” said the 
conductor as he passed down the aisle. 

I could see the mules with drooping 
ears pacing the long aisles between the 
corn rows and the men at the handles 
of the cultivators who had turned the 
color of the dust of which God made 
Adam. 

“Lovely cyclone weather,” a station 
agent called up as we passed. 

A dozen of us got off to change cars 
at a forlorn waste of cinders where 
tracks crossed, and the watchman came 
out of his little shelter. 

“Lovely cyclone weather. Nothing to 
do but pray if one of ’em gets started,” 


are wee 


said he, and like our fellow passengers 
he glanced at Brother Brewer’s clerical 
hat. 

Suddenly the strip of shade we stood 
in was gone, the whole earth was 
greenish gray, and a dark cloud, sharp 
edged as a knife, came rushing up the 
sky. The watchman dragged us inside 
his shelter. Nothing to do but pray! 
None of them did it but they turned 
toward Brother Brewer as though he 
were a witch doctor who could exercise 
magic. But the cloud veered a little to 
the north and the wind, pushing against 
the walls till they bent and cracked, let 

straight again and with 
an insulting spit of rain was gone. 

The long section we had cut through 
the nation during our survey of the 
country church was not parallel to 


them spring 
y 


any of the other studies we had made. 
It cut on an irregular bias as Broadway 
cuts through the rectangles of the other 
streets in upper New York. I studied 
the various had once 
studied cross sections of the embryo 
chick, with the idea of fitting them to- 
gether into a book. But I reckoned 
without two things: one was that the 
ocial survey was seen as important by 
more and more people who had grasped 
the fact that human action seldom re- 
sults from contemplation of statistics 
alone; the other was that I myself had 
developed a taste for the special form 
of adventure that surveys afforded, 
which was like the recurring fever of 
malaria. Book or no book, I kept turn- 
ing a hungry eye on those who foster 


sections as I 


surveys; secretaries of Foundations, edi- 
tors, leaders of causes. 


I was making a rush for my home 
train when the voice of Lillian Wald, 
head of the Henry Street Settlement, 
stopped me and I caught the word 
“survey.” I negotiated the traffic back 
across Forty-second Street. Miss Wald 
told me that the National Federation of 
Settlements wanted to know how pro- 
hibition was working. ...I set my 
suitcase on the curb; I had no inten- 
tion of deserting my unborn book, of 
course, but I did want to hear. She said 
that the study was to cover the whole 
United States . . . an insidious aroma 
rose to my nostrils. She said it would 
include the national habits of our great 
conglomeration of races... the in- 
toxicating cup was at my lip. What 
was a book to this? 
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“When do we begin it?” I asked. 

In that survey I followed a strange 
trail. Politically speaking, we Ameri- 
cans bow before our Constitution. It is 
to us almost a sacred thing to be added 
to only by ourselves and after enforced 
deliberation. The first seventeen 
amendments had been concerned large- 
ly with rights and duties. Now we had 
added one which concerned the use of 
the stomach. Were we doing what we 
had commanded ourselves to do? I set 
out to discover whether prohibition was 
working or not, but from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific it was taken for granted 
that what I wanted to know was not 
whether it was working but whether 
it ought to work! 

“Do you believe in prohibition?” I 
was asked again and again in the 
hushed voice of one who wants to 
know if you are at peace with your 
God. No one could believe that I could 
be a mere observer. Everybody treated 
me like a hardened sinner at a revival. 
Sometimes I would be taken in hand 
by a fierce old saint concerned for my 
soul who would roar at me “Facts 
don’t matter when there’s a principle 
involved!” Sometimes by a rampant 
old sinner who entered the race for my 
conversion as a sporting proposition. I 
was moved by their arguments. I al- 
ways am. But no survey maker can 
take refuge behind a conviction. 

I came to the surface after that pro- 
hibition survey trying to shake from 
my eyes and ears a great mass of ir- 
relevant information. The question I 
had been set to answer was whether the 
Eighteenth Amendment was operating 
and if not why and where. A great 
many people seemed concerned with 
the answer, among them members of 
the United States Government. I was 
asked to appear before a Congressional 
hearing in Washington. 

They sat, these members of Con- 
gress, in a rising semi-circle like stu- 
dents in a surgical clinic while down 
in the center I occupied the strategic 
position of the subject about to be dis- 
sected. Before them were all the avail- 
able statistics and _ that not 
enough. Every shade of opinion was 
represented and eloquently expressed 
—and that was not enough. They want- 
ed to know what the people were say- 
ing and doing and feeling about this 
law they had made. I could not help 
thinking of Moses as I stood before that 


was 
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august body. He had been a wise man 
to make his survey before he took any 
action. No wonder God approved of 
him. If a dozen trained observers had 
been sent across the country before the 
Amendment was passed it would have 
been more effective than to send one so 
long afterward. 


Last October I was sitting on the 
sands of Cape Cod painting the por- 
trait of a pine tree. Came a man from 
the Inn halooing, “Washington on the 
wire!” I left my paints, I left my tree, 
I plodded back across the sand. A sur- 
vey of the relief situation was projected 
. » » would I take part in it? 

A group of us were assembled like 
the parts of an automobile and fitted 
together into one smooth running ma- 
chine. We were told specifically that 
Statistics were not what was needed. 

“We have those—all we want. Go 
put your fingers on the pulse of the 
people!” 

How did those who were receiving 
relief feel about what they were get- 
ting? How did those who were paying 
for it in taxes feel? What would hap- 
pen if the scales tipped either way? 
This was to be no survey made after 
action, it was to be a survey of feeling 
made beforehand as a possible preven- 
tive. Preventive of what? 

Heralded by official letters, author- 
ized to travel by air, water, or land, the 
telephone and telegraph mine for the 
asking, I descended upon the nine in- 
dustrial cities which had been assigned 
me. Although I wore a social-worker 
suit bought in Boston, people of power 
treated me as though I were wife to 
the Lord High Executioner and per- 
sonally handy with the ax, or else as 
though I were hand in glove with the 
overseer of the mint. Mayors waited 
upon me, the police were my courteous 
escorts, committee chairmen tried to 
prevent my talking to rough dirty 
men or getting my precious feet wet. 
The social survey had come into its 
own! 

Now the pulse of the community is 
not like an individual pulse which can 
be found in a definite spot and timed 
by the doctor’s watch. It beats in what 
people say to you in stores and trains, 
in what is news to the reporters, in 
what pictures are applauded in the 
movies, and particularly in what is 


talked about while people eat. Neither 
is the pulse of the community a simple 
thing. It is a compound of many vibra- 
tions, irregular and unpredictable, and 
sometimes agitated by unimportant 
causes. My problem was to discover 
which of the thumpings and poundings 
were the real heartbeats of the com- 
munity. 

I talked with the banking groups: 
plenty of money in the banks, vast de- 
posits piled up, but no way to invest 
at a profit. Idle money was as real a 
liability as idle men. Was that pulse, 
so full of strange tremblings, the pulse 
of the community? 

I talked with the taxpayers on whom 
the burden of relief must rest—employ- 
ers and security holders and prosper- 
ous citizens generally. 

“Why don’t I start up my plant 
again? Who'd I sell to? Let the gov- 
ernment stop monkeying with hours 
and wages—that’s none of their busi- 
ness—and I might!” . . . “I don’t be- 
lieve in all this work relief! Look at the 
way they loaf on the job! And why not 
use machines instead of all those men? 
You’d think nobody had invented a 
steam shovel! Give ’em food and let 
it go at that!” ... “What's going to 
happen when these billions have to be 
paid? I'll be on relief I know that!” 

Doubtfully I considered the finger 
that had registered these things. Had 
it been upon something that was not 
the pulse of the people? 

I saw the social worker group, 
breathless under this emergency, with 
pulses beating to the Slavic 5/4 meas- 
ure which is not the marching time of 
any race, and which seems to say “Give 
them food today! Give them clothes 
tomorrow! Give them coal next week!” 
Was that the new rhythm of the com- 
munity pulse? 

I saw the group who hoped that it 
was, the group largely inherited from 
the time before the depression, who had 
no other ideal than to live by charity. 
Their calm, serene, satisfied pulse I 
knew was not that of the community. 
It was too like the servant group 
through which I had cut a section years 
before. 

I saw the groups in revolt who felt 
that to rise and smite would bring a 
new world, and who needed no more 
than a roaring voice to lead them, and 
I thought that the pulse of the people 
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could not pound and stagger like that. 

And then one day I joined a crowd 
of fourteen hundred entering the relief 
headquarters and sat down on a bench 
among the same sort of working men’s 
wives I had studied before. In spite of 
flutterings it was the same pulse... 
heavy, and powerful, and ready for 
any action that would bring security to 
them and theirs. They looked to the 
government as they had not done be- 
fore, as the bringer of the good life and 
their criticisms were only on smal! 
matters. 

“They ought to give your man a 
little so’s he can get his cigarettes. It 
ain’t so good having him around al! 
day, anyway!” 

“Like it is now you gotta cut his hair 
for him—in the back anyway.” 

I said that I hadn't yet tried to cut 
my husband’s hair and they advised 
to put it off as long as I could. 

“He don’t like the way he looks after 
you done that to him!” 

What they all wanted was work— 
work for their husbands or themselves. 
With every hint of what the adminis 
tration would or would not do in rela- 
tion to work their pulse fluttered, but 
it did not yet beat in time with that of 
the revolt group or the group of per- 
petual dependents. I thought as-I fin- 
ished that survey that in putting my 
finger on the pulse of my friends the 
workingmen’s wives, I had put it on 
the pulse of the community. 

There has ceased to be anything hap 
hazard about the making of social sur- 
veys. Aimless wandering never had a 
part in it and aimless listening still less. 
No expert survey maker listens just be 
cause she hears a noise, or looks just 
because something moves. 

The making of surveys is a sort of 
social service which cannot be perform 
ed by those who have no taste for ad 
venture. We who make them are neces- 


sarily the descendants of Columbus and 
Balboa, but we cannot do our adven 
turing geographically any more. That 
job is done. My remote ancestress—the 
nursemaid I 
that she was letting me in for life at a 


once was—had no idea 
continually advancing listening post 
which is now planted in the spot where 
an anxious electorate voices its hopes 
and expectations of its government. 

Did Moses know what he had 
started? 





Mending of a Continent 


The San Francisco Bay Bridges) 


By Robin Lampson 


Cue mark of a nobleness greater than the earth’s is upon these structures. 

“Look how noble the world is”—the sky-covered valleys, the seas, and the mountains. 
But even the world’s highest mountain was upheaved by the blind concussion 

Of dumb, stumbling forces, a magnificent accident of disinterested atoms, 

While here is the beauty of the atom’s own symmetry elaborately visioned 

And dreamed and planned by the brain of man: no ponderous fortuity 

Ensuing from the twitching of the planct’s flank, as Everest was, 
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But the purposeful mending of a continent by puny human fingers and brain cells. 


Worship the inanimate earth if you will, O philosopher; cry down 
Mankind as ignoble and vile: but here, from the crucible of our race’s 
Discontent and aspiring, now arises a huge handiwork more symmetrical and excellent 


Than any design fashioned by the quivering planet and its stone-hewing tides. 


Proudly we identify ourselves with this vitality and achievement, yet remember 

Ihe slow tortuous climb of the race, the pain coexistent with awareness, 

The bloodshed, cruelties, ignominies, the glories built on injustices, 

The Pyrrhic victories, false advances, regressions—and the sharp pangs of our present 
imperfections. 

But these structures are a palpable sign of the nobleness companioning the anguish 

Of our animate consciousness; these towers are a visible token of our racial 

Stature; each steel beam is muscled with the strength of our coordinate knowledge. 


Here is a new human flowering: mankind augmenting its humanity. 


These delicate-powerful towers and cables and spans are the living 
Warm skeleton of our race’s embodied aspiration and intelligence and achievement: 
These muscular structures shall breathe the traffic of nations, feel the tides 


Of mankind as a lifeblood, be clothed in our consciousness of humanity’s power. 

















RUSSIA 


and 


AMERICA 


Two articles citing special qual- 
ities both in the system and in 
its component human beings 
which make the Soviet Govern- 
ment a peculiar phenomenon 
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led to revolt. 


Mvereces, What Does Russia Prove? tiie is «ics 


fronted with 
a sign in bold black 
lettering: “All discus- 
sion of Russia strictly 
forbidden tonight— 
we want peace and amity!” But the pro- 
hibition was futile. Before long the 
company was split into angry camps of 
pro- and anti-Bolsheviks, with an in-be- 
tween contingent which was belabored 
by both sides. The hostess who had 
posted the edict was herself in the thick 
of the battle. 

Underlying the intensity of the argu- 
ment was the tacit, unchallenged as- 
sumption that something momentous 
is being finally solved in the new Rus- 
sia. The same assumption is at the bot- 
tom of go per cent of the polemics 
about the Soviet system, the flood of 
books, articles, and lectures. Once and 
forever, the relative merits of capital- 
ism and communism, individualism 
and collectivism are being decided 
within the Soviet frontiers, and all that 
will remain for the outside world to do 
is to accept the decision, If the Kremlin 
succeeds—capitalist economy is doom- 
ed. If the Kremlin fails—communism 
is bankrupt. 

That assumption, of course, has been 
elevated by the cohorts of Stalin to the 
position of Holy Dogma Number One, 
under the label “construction of social- 
ism in one country.” All human his- 
tory, in their view, must stand or fall by 
the results achieved in the U. S. S. R. 
Consequently, no sacrifice is too great 
for the maintenance of power in Russia 
—not even the sacrifice of the revolu- 
tionary movements of the rest of the 
world or, for that matter, of the com- 
munist principles themselves. To ques- 
tion the nature of the “success” or the 
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“socialism” attained in the one country 
is black blasphemy. 

The partisans of the current brand 
of Bolshevism, however, are no more 
certain of this than their bitterest ene- 
mies at the other extreme. These latter, 
too, proceed on the uncritical assump- 
tion that the success of Stalinism in 
Russia is equivalent to a demonstra- 
tion of communism in practice, bind- 
ing upon the rest of the world. 
Mr. Hearst’s papers and The Daily 
Worker agree at least in regarding the 
Russian experiment as decisive and 
final. 

I can expect no sympathy from either 
camp therefore when I venture the 
heretical view that the success or failure 
of the particular economic and political 
systems now being fortified in the So- 
viet Union is by no means decisive for 
the rest of mankind—for America, in 
particular. 

It is the thesis of this article that Bol- 
shevism is a specifically Russian phe- 
nomenon, immensely significant for 
the revolutionary economic ideas that 
it has popularized but far from conclu- 
sive as a living laboratory test of these 
ideas for the industrialized Western 
world. 

Whatever doubts there may have 
been on that score, I believe, have evap- 
orated since the earlier internationalist 
impulse died down and its supporters 
were dispersed in prisons and places of 
exile. The tide that carried Joseph 
Stalin to the peak of power was a na- 
tionalist reaction against the world that 





ing slogans it was an 

expression of national 

self-interest and self 

sufficiency, wholly in 

line with the intense 
nationalism of the rest of the world. 
Despite half-hearted slogans dusted off 
for holiday occasions, that self-interest 
is every day more deeply intrenched. It 
beats down world-revolutionary senti- 
ment whenever that seems inimical to 
its own existence. 

Certainly the economic system in 
Russia is not capitalist. (Neither, for 
that matter, is the economic system 
among the aborigines of central Af- 
rica.) That negative quality seems to 
suffice for know-nothing foes of capital- 
ism, hurt to the quick by the iniquities 
of the profit system. They refuse to 
examine the régime that has replaced 
it, and particularly the direction of its 
development. 

Much of the to-do about Russia in 
our intellectual circles is therefore 
meaningless to the point of being ludi- 
crous. The socialist nation that is pre 
sumably the subject of such shrill par 
tisanship is nowhere on the map—it is 
a never-never land conjured by wishful 
thinking, bourgeois jitters, and propa- 
ganda. 

The Russia defended so earnestly by 
yesterday’s liberals, in particular, exists 
largely in their desperately hopeful im- 
aginations. It is peopled by noble Pro- 
letarians, ignoble Kulaks, heroic Bol- 
sheviks, villainous Rotten Liberals and 
other neatly constructed abstractions. 
Some of these are equipped with shiny 
factory-made Soviet Psychologies, the 
rest struggle under the handicap of 
Bourgeois Mentalities; and none of 
them have much reference to the liv- 
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ing, breathing, loving, hating, and suf- 
fering Russia of reality. 

In the depths of their minds these 
champions of an imaginary realm prob- 
ably suspect their self-deception. Other- 
wise, why should they run away in 
such fright from anything that might 
bring the reality into focus for them? 
Books appear describing methods and 
conditions abhorrent to their conscience 
—they “abolish” them in a panic of 
abuse and name-calling. Harsh criti- 
cism of the Kremlin from communist 


quarters (communist despite the “coun- 


ter-revolutionary” labels now a princi- 
pal product of Soviet industry ) reaches 
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their ears—they drown it in shrill in 
vective. 

There is more than a touch of the 
tragic in this anxiety to safeguard the 
picture in their minds against disturb- 
ing contact with facts. Even in their 
pilgrimages to Russia, they take elabo- 
rate precautions to hear nothing and 
see nothing that might mar the lovely 
contours of their dream. 

The major portion of the polemics on 
Russia is thus predicated on elaborate 
make-believe. A species of highly cen- 


and 


tralized state capitalism, its form 
content both determined largely by the 
specific under 
which it developed, is in itself a fasci- 
nating novelty. A state monopoly of all 
the means of production and distribu- 


Russian conditions 


tion, of all the means of earning a live- 
lihood whether in industry or agricul- 
ture, resting on a state monopoly of all 
thought and feeling over a sixth part 
of the globe: these are innovations that 
rank with the industrial revolution of 
a century ago as crucial historical phe- 
nomena. The political structure, too, is 
worth close study, both as part of the 
anti-democratic reaction throughout 
the world and for its own pseudo-Marx- 
ist rationalization of absolutism. 

These things are interesting and im- 
portant. But they have only 
“communism” 


an indi- 
rect relation to the and 
“socialism” around which the polemics 


rage. 


II 


At a moment when the strain of the 
first Five Year Plan seemed almost un- 
bearable, the Soviet capital was shocked 
by a play called “Peter I,” written by 
Alexei Tolstoy and produced by the 
Second Moscow Art Theater. In a 


series of sharply etched scenes out of 
Peter’s life, the first-night audience saw 
the Bolshevik effort in historical replica. 
They saw Peter imposing Western in- 
backward 


dustrial methods 


nation against its will, regardless of 


upon a 


sacrifices in lives and resources. They 
saw him driving the peasantry with a 
whip along new social paths, building 
factories and with 
apathetic, and slave labor. In his very 
Westernism, Peter appeared most Asi- 
atic, brutally indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of millions of individuals in an 


cities unwilling, 


obsessed devotion to the larger destiny 
of the State. 

The non-communist intelligentsia of 
Moscow tittered inwardly, pretending 
not to notice the remarkable analogy. 
Communists were scandalized. It was 
generally assumed that the play would 
be swept off the boards and Tolstoy 
“disciplined.” But nothing of the sort 
happened. Joseph Stalin himself saw 
the production and—another Petrine 
touch!—commanded it to remain. It 
is still on the Moscow Art repertory, a 
bold political parable in the midst of 
rigid censorship. 
in Russian 


The recurrent 


history are too much on the surface 


patterns 


to be overlooked except by deliberately 
shutting one’s eyes. The fascination of 
delving into Russian history while liv- 
ing in present-day Russia lies in the 
attitudes and 
methods one has assumed to be pecul- 
iarly Bolshevik. More and more they 
reveal themselves as peculiarly Russian. 

The imprint of the country’s past is 
indelible. Whatever 
imported from German, French, and 
talian revolutionary theorists have 
been filtered through Russian minds 


recognition of ancient 


ideas have been 


and forced into the molds of age-old 
habits of thought and action. 

In 1933 the Kremlin proudly an- 
nounced the completion of a canal con- 
necting the White and the Baltic Seas. 
The job had been done entirely by con- 
vict labor, some two hundred thou- 
sand men and women, working under 
cruel physical conditions, dying like 
flies in the process. The work itself was 
conducted in absolute secrecy, but its 
completion was celebrated on the front 
pages with typical Soviet ballyhoo. 
Soviet writers were ordered to celebrate 
the achievement in prose and poetry, 
and did literary handsprings on the 
public squares to prove their fervor. 
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To an outsider there was something 
nightmarish in the spectacle of a revo- 
lutionary régime disclosing and boast- 
ing of a convict job of such proportions. 
But the Kremlin, and for that matter 
the ordinary Russian, saw nothing rep- 
rehensible about it. A seemingly im- 
possible undertaking had been carried 
through successfully, and the costs in 
human life did not matter. The public 
admission of forced labor on such an 
immense scale did not embarrass the 
new rulers, ostensibly dedicated to 
human freedom and happiness. 

Only in the light of Russian history 
does such seeming callousness make 
sense. One needs to recall how Peter, 
who first planned this canal but did 
not get around to building it, con- 
structed a new capital on the swamp 
lands at the mouth of the Neva. He, 
too, mobilized an army of forced labor, 
drove it relentlessly and “liquidated” 
the recalcitrants among the hapless 
horde. And he, too, succeeded and 
boasted of his success without troub- 
ling to reckon the price. The city he 
; 


built was called after him, St. Peters- 
burgh, even as the canal is now called 


by the name of Stalin. 

A great Russian historian, Prof. V. 
O. Kluchevsky, writing long before the 
revolution, summed up the character 
of Peter by reference to the fact that 
the great Tsar believed “that culture 
can be instilled into a country the more 
that the country stands culturally un- 
prepared!” 


This [he wrote] was why Peter directed 
his activity as a reformer exclusively to meas- 
eding to be imposed by force, and 
relied exclusively upon that agency for en- 
forcement of popular benefits. Which belief 
that the impossible was not the impossible, 
and that the life of a nation could at any 
diverted from its historical channel 
entirely different one, brought it 
about that Peter's policy, a policy designed 
to improve the popular labor, only over- 
strained that labor, and led to reckless and 

ligal wastage of human lives and human 

sources. . 


ures ne 


time be 
into an 


Substitute Stalin’s or Lenin’s name 
for Peter’s and the passage sounds 
strangely contemporary. Its significance, 
however, is not alone in the personalities 
of these men. It is in the consistency 
of the national history of which they 
are the expression. 

Running through that history, giv- 
ing it its characteristic color, is the idea 
of the State as an end in itself, with 
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the people as mere raw material for 
its glorification. To the average Rus- 
sian today, as in the long past, the gov- 
ernment is something external. Its 
edicts are natural catastrophes against 
which there can be no recourse. He may 
revolt against his landlord, against the 
local official, but the source of all power 
partakes of the supernatural. It is too 
far off and formidable to be questioned. 
The European idea of the individual 
as a participant in government—now 
receiving left-handed recognition even 
in the ardor of its suppression, as in 
Italy or Germany—simply is beyond 
Russian political experience. 

Soviet spokesmen in recent years 
ceased to brag about their iron dictator- 
ship, chiefly because it forced them into 
the obnoxious company of the Hitler 
legions. They began to talk of their 
system, despite its externals of coer- 
cion, as a mystic sort of “higher” de- 
mocracy, more “real” than the staple 
kind outside. Nevertheless the Krem- 
lin has just published a new constitu- 
tion promising precisely those demo- 
cratic procedures and guarantees work- 
ed out by democratic peoples. Whether 
the newly projected parliament will be 
another rubber-stamp Duma, whether 
the new civil rights will be more than 
paper rights, we shall not know for a 
long time. 

Meanwhile, it is significant that the 
promised new freedom does not come 
through popular pressure. It is a gra- 
cious gift from on high. Louis Fischer, 
who does not normally exaggerate in 
the Kremlin’s disfavor, has called the 
projected constitution an “abdication 
by the dictatorship”—what is more, a 
voluntary abdication. The simple fact 
is that except for a portion of the pre- 
revolutionary educated classes, Russians 
did not and do not yet understand the 
concept of self-government. The at- 
tempts to explain Soviet methods of 
rule by texts from Marx are therefore 
silly. The attempts to foist those meth- 
ods upon the revolutionary movements 
of the rest of the world are mischievous. 
Like so much else in the new Russia, 
its political system is specifically Rus- 
sian rather than socialist or Marxist. 

Patriotic Russians of the pre-revolu- 
tionary type protest against the accepted 
picture of a Tsarist Russia steeped in 
Asiatic barbarism. They plead that it 
is unfair to compare Twentieth Cea- 
tury Russia with Twentieth Century 





Europe. A more equitable parallel, as 
an intelligent Russian émigré sought 
to convince me recently, would be 
with the Europe of some three hundred 
years ago. The comparison, of course, 
would then be less flattering to Eu- 
rope. 

However that may be, the fact re- 
mains that the Russia overtaken by the 
first proletarian revolution was still 
largely medieval. The intervening cen- 
turies could not be bridged by revolu- 
tionary fiat. The advanced ideas im- 
ported from Europe, have of necessity 
been adjusted to an essentially medie- 
val milicu. No matter how large the 
word Marx may be written over Bol- 
shevism, it remains Russian at its core. 

“The Muscovite state,” Prof. Klu- 
chevsky wrote at another point, “was 
formed painfully and slowly. We can 
now scarcely understand and still less 
feel what sacrifices of the people’s 
welfare it cost, and how it pressed 
down on the existence of the indi- 
vidual.” 

Always, in Russia, the sacrifice of 
the individual in the interests of the 
larger idea. Under the new “socialist” 
slogans, that historical pattern remains 
unchanged. Any view of the Russian 
revolution which disregards it, which 
assumes that the Russian experience is 
in essence typical for the rest of the 
world, is just political gibberish. Phe- 
nomena such as the ruthless “liquida- 
tion” of millionfold classes, such as 
man-made famines, tempos of indus- 
trialization that doom entire genera- 
tions to suffering, a passportization 
system that virtually ties the popula- 
tion to its jobs—the explanation for 
these will be sought in vain in the 
pages of Karl Marx. It can be found 
sooner in the pages of Russia’s history. 

The immense power of the Soviet 
secret police, until last year known as 
the O. G. P. U., makes it almost an 
autocracy within the autocracy. Who 
can understand this organization with- 
out reference to the Tsar’s okhrana? 
And the genealogy of the okhrana, in 
turn, can be traced back to the opri- 
china established by Ivan the Terrible 
and given unlimited control over the 
lives and property of all his subjects. 

It was a professor high in the esteem 
of Soviet historians, M. N. Pokrovsky, 
who declared that secrecy was the char- 
acteristic sign of a serf state. He was 
referring to the secrecy that marked 





the régime of Nicholas 1, a century ago. 
Serfdom in Russia existed until modern 
times and its psychology cannot be 
eradicated overnight. Meckness and 
patience and a capacity for suffering 
in silence are still pre-eminently Rus- 
sian attributes, carricd over from the 
recent past, and their effect in mold- 
ing the Soviet experiment cannot be 
overestimated. 

The compulsion of secrecy, it hap- 
pens, is still strong upon Russian rulers. 
Ordinary vital statistics, such as fig. 
ures for deaths, marriages and divorces, 
are frequently regarded as State secrets, 
Routine information which elsewhere 
is available for the asking is guarded 
in Russia by dire penalties for “es 
pionage.” 

I recall an incident which, trifling in 
itself, reflects the phobia for secrecy. In 
connection with a newspaper article 
I needed the names of the members of 
the Council for Labor and Defense, the 
highest military body, and trustingly 
asked the Press Department for the in 
formation. That department was scan 
dalized by my audacity and in a few 
days advised me formally that it could 
not reveal State secrets. By that time, 
however, I had found the names fully 
listed in the Annuaire Diplomatique 
published by the very Commissariat ot 
which the Press Department is a part! 

The barriers of inaccessibility around 
Soviet officials, too, are reminiscent of 
the past absolutism. Except for a few 
“canned” statements misnamed inter- 
views, Commissar Litvinoff did not per- 
mit himself to be interviewed for publi 
cation by any one in Moscow in all the 
six years that I was there; it is only 
when he is abroad that he condescends 
to give genuine interviews—much t 
the chagrin of the resident correspond 
ents. As for the more important lead 
ers, the times they have allowed them 
selves to be questioned by the press in 
the last seven years can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 

The almost total isolation of Russia, 
too, is traditional. The West has al- 
ways been, as it now is, terra incognita 
for all but a negligible minority of the 
Russian population; and Russia has 
been no less distant, mysterious, and for- 
bidding to the Europeans. Foreign 
travellers in the Tsar’s domain before 
the revolution felt that they were in a 
topsy-turvy world, where none of the 
familiar standards of their own world 
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seemed to apply. The sense of leaving 
the old reality behind as one crossed 
the frontier into Russia —described 
nowadays by enthusiastic tourists as 
their initial reaction to “socialism”— 
was recorded by foreign visitors in al- 
most the same words a century ago. 

It was this deep contrast, indeed, 
that drew foreigners back irresistibly 
whether they approved of Russian so- 
cial conditions or not, just as it does 
today. In much of the detail—customs 
inspection, surveillance, passport troub- 
les, bureaucratic afflictions, excessive 
hospitality on the one hand, and fear 
of contact with foreigners on the other 
—old Russian travel books are so close 
to their present-day successors as to be 
solemn current 


comical. I have read 


records of “Bolshevik” methods and 
peculiarities that can be duplicated in 


books written in the times of Alex- 
ander II. 

If anything, the safeguarding of that 
political and social isolation has be- 
come more efficient and purposeful. 
The influx of foreign culture and lit- 
erature is more carefully controlled 
than ever, only the fraction that jibes 
with official dogmas being allowed 
through the close-meshed sieve of cen- 
sorship. News from abroad is sup- 
pressed or colored as a matter of course. 

Certainly there are new clements in 
the Soviet scene, the products of revo 
lution, propaganda, industrialization, 
and time. But they are a liquid that 
must adjust itself to the shape of the 
old Russian vessels. 

In his superb scholarly story of the 
Russian revolution, William Henry 
Chamberlin did pioneer work in trac- 
ing the continuity of Russian history. 
“The heavy hand of the Russian past,” 
he writes, “left unmistakable imprints 
on the psychology and character and 
ultimate outcome of the Revolution 
itself.” 

That past, at any rate at the stage 
at which the revolution overtook it, has 
little in common with the industrial- 
ized West of our age. The common 
ground is especially narrow between 
Russia and the United States. 

The country that dropped like an 
over-ripe fruit into Lenin’s hand in 
November, 1917, lacked a cohesive 
middle class such as, by all Marxist 
precepts, should disappear under capi- 
talism. Oblivious to his dicta, that class 
under capitalism was never stronger 


than now and in one country after an- 
other is swinging affairs in the direc- 
tion of Fascism. Russia’s native capi- 
talist class was relatively weak, and 
bled to impotence by the war. Its pro- 
letariat was small, and still so fresh 
from the farms that it resented indus- 
trial exploitation more bitterly than the 
Western proletariat inured by many 
generations to its destiny. The over- 
whelming mass of the population was 
politically illiterate, intimidated, closer 
in their psychological make-up to the 
freed slaves of our South than to the 
American “peasants” of the prairie 
states. 
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The basic conditions in Russia—the 
historical background, the economic 
level of the country, the cultural and 
psychological conditioning of the popu- 
lation—are so remote from our own as 
to make the “test” of communism 
meaningless. 

This is not to deny the historical im- 
portance of the world’s first anti-capi- 
talist revolution and of the political and 
economic developments in Russia since 
then. A great many important things 
are being demonstrated in Bolshevik 
Russia which must affect the rest of the 
world. Some of the technic of govern- 
ment by terror-plus-propaganda, for 
instance, is already being applied by 
other European nations. Bolshevik 
methods as a short-cut from primitive 
semi-feudal economy to modern indus- 
trialized economy, to cite another in- 
stance, may conceivably influence na- 
tions at a stage of development roughly 
equivalent to Russia’s before the World 
War. Russia is a laboratory of immense 
scientific interest for its experiments in 
mass behavior under the most central- 
ized authority on such a scale in all his- 
tory, for its attempts to solve problems 
of minor nationalities along new lines, 
for the effects of the absolute isolation 
of a huge sector of the globe from out- 
side influences. In these and other 
problems Russia may provide mo- 
mentous and perhaps decisive solutions. 

But the practical test of Marxian so- 
cialism in an industrialized country 
still remains to be made, and it is futile 
to speculate where it will be made. 
There is nothing fantastic in the 
thought that Russia may be among the 
last outposts of the old world when 
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communism shall have triumphed else- 
where. With an intrenched State capi- 
talism, supported by regimented con- 
servatism and new privileged classes, 
resting on a meek and politically back- 
ward population, Bolshevik Russia may 
easily hold out longer than other na- 
tions against the communism to which 
it is ostensibly dedicated. 

It is my contention, in short, that 
Bolshevism may succeed in Russia— 
that is to say, may succeed in retaining 
autocratic control of the country and 
providing its population with more of 
the products of industrialized economy 
—yet communism fail. Already the 
Moscow régime tends to collaborate 
with capitalist governments in defense 
of its national interests and with di- 
minishing consideration for interna- 
tional or communist objectives, though 
it is still constrained to employ united- 
front and anti-Fascist slogans as moral 
justification. In the major upheavals 
which our changing world probably 
faces, Russia, as an established system 
of power, may ultimately find itself 
ranged on the side of the established 
order of which it is a part, and against 
the emerging new order. 

And the collapse of Bolshevism, by 
the same token, may have slight effect 
upon the progress of socialist ideas and 
socialist revolutionary efforts. Spokes- 
men for the bourgeois order would 
naturally seize upon it as conclusive 
proof that socialism cannot function; 
even now they point triumphantly to 
Russian conditions as proof that social- 
ism is a failure. But anti-capitalist ele- 
ments would just as promptly attribute 
the downfall to the Kremlin’s alleged 
betrayal of the original communist ob- 
jectives; already communist opposition 
groups are at great pains to divorce 
their larger socialist objectives from the 
narrower State interests of the Moscow 
régime. In any case, the developments 
in other countries would depend on 
local economic, political, and psycho- 
logical factors not even remotely relat- 
ed to events in Russia. 

The bourgeois democratic revolution 
in France a century and a half ago, it 
should be recalled, failed in the land of 
its origin. A new monarchy replaced 
the old one. But the French revolution 
marched on, in other places, in other 
forms, and in time returned to its 
homeland. In some measure it is still on 
the march. The principle of the divine 
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rights of kings never recovered from the 
blow, regardless of what happened in 
France itself. England, the nation that 
fought the French revolution most vig- 
orously, was as thoroughly transformed 
by its ideas as any other country. 

The Russian revolution struck an 
analogous blow at the divine rights of 
capital, but Russia did not by that act 
obtain a monopoly on proletarian revo- 
lution or the guarantee that the new 
order would first come to fruition in 
Russia. The ideas it injected into the 
stream of human thought are not con- 
fined by any national frontier and are 
independent of events in Russia itself. 
They are manifest in changes transpir- 
ing even in the United States. They 
may find their fullest expression far 
from the land of their origin, possibly 
despite that land. 

The parochial thinking of self-styled 
communists who place all their revolu- 
tionary eggs, all their hopes for hu- 
manity, in the Russian basket, refusing 
to see the holes in that basket, may be 
advanced in intention. It is narrow and 
reactionary in effect—as narrow and 
reactionary as the thinking of capital- 
ists who imagine that failure of com- 
munism to eventualize in the Soviet 
Union will turn the tide of history. It 
precludes honest, scientific criticism of 
Soviet affairs and turns the whole busi- 
ness into a narrow orthodoxy. More 
important, it deprives Russia of the one 
possible brake on its autocratic régime 
—the force of revolutionary opinion in 
the outside world. 

That opinion, instead, has been trans- 
muted into hysterical hosanna-singing. 
Russian methods, more closely related 
to Ivan the Terrible and Peter I than 
to Marx, are sanctified by “communist” 
labels and glorified as immutable 
“laws” of revolutionary technic. The 
truly socialist elements in the Russian 
scene are confused with the local accre- 
tions, blunderings, and excesses. The 
very shortcomings of the Russian revo- 
lution, tragic products of economic and 
cultural backwardness and ancient ab- 
solutist tradition, are raised by such 
thinking to revolutionary virtues. They 
are even made obligatory for revolu- 
tionary movements outside Russia! 

The sooner Bolshevism is recognized 
as a characteristically Russian product, 
the sooner the miasma of prejudice and 
hysteria over the whole Russian busi- 
ness will be lifted. 
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HE word “communism” has al- Before I had been two days aboard 


ways conjured up in my mind a 

picture of six men asleep in a 
dirty bed with their boots on. If this is 
not enough in the way of prejudice, 
there is the fact that, in common with 
most men who have gone to sea for any 
length of time, I was loath to believe 
that ships could possibly be run in any 
other fashion than the one that has pre- 
vailed for the several thousand years 
during which the human race has used 
the sea. Yet, after a coastwise voyage 
as the nominal supercargo of the Stari 
Bolshevik, a Soviet tramp freighter, I 
am forced to describe life aboard her 
in terms that may give the appearance 
of partisanship. 

The appearance, however, is only ap- 
parent; I found the Stari Bolshevik an 
extraordinary ship, different from any 
other kind that floats, but she was pe- 
culiarly Russian. The methods of dis- 
cipline in use were predicated on the 
existence of an entirely new sort of 
sailor, a sort that could only be evolved 
after a cataclysm, such as the Russian 
Revolution, had upset the ordinary 
norms of human behavior. The average 
American tar, I am afraid, would be 
bored to tears with an arrangement that 
gave him splendid quarters, good food, 
high wages, and a complete social 
equality with his officers, while, at the 
same time, it deprived him of his cher- 
ished right to get drunk in port and 
forced him to spend an appreciable part 
of his watch below improving his mind 
and listening to propaganda. 





the Stari Bolshevik, I had been con- 
vinced that, insofar as quarters are con- 
cerned, sailors have never had such a 
good time of it since men went to sea. 
I was more or less prepared for the 
large cabins, equipped with two berths, 
two lockers, a small writing table and a 
wash stand, that had been allotted to 
each pair of common seamen, but it was 
distinctly suprising to find that the 
commodious living quarters had been 
achieved by clever naval architecture 
rather than sacrifice of useful cargo 
space. The captain and his officers had 
also been given accommodations con 
siderably better than those standard in 
ships of other nationalities: the captain 
had a large sleeping apartment, with 
bath, and a huge sitting room on the 
boat deck, and the chief officer had a 
two-room suite to the comfort of which 
I can testify, for I shared it with him 
The other officers and engineers had 
fared equally well though in strict ac- 
cord with their rank. 

In the dining saloons, the tendency 
to reward brains with a greater degree 
of comfort than brawn was observable, 
for the officers and engineers ate with 
the captain in a large saloon under the 
bridge while the crew took its meals in 
an even larger compartment at the 
after end of the amidships house. The 
officers’ mess was the conventional affair 
to be found on freighters the world 
over: a long table with armchairs on 
one side and a settee on the other almost 
filled an oblong room of sizable propor- 
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tions and was attended by the elder of 
the ship’s two stewardesses. The crew 
mess room was precisely similar in the 
matter of finish and woodwork, but the 
two long tables and four smaller ones 
were covered with oilcloth rather than 
the snowy table cloth used in the saloon. 


Since the crew mess room was also a 
ship’s club and a classroom it had a 
much more festive appearance than the 
austere officers’ saloon; its bulkheads 
were festooned with red streamers and 
flags on which were inscribed com- 
munist slogans and aphorisms. One 
huge red velvet flag was emblazoned 
with a device reading: Forward the 
World Revolution! A photograph of 
Lenin was flanked by those of Voro- 
shiloff and other Soviet bigwigs. A plas- 
ter bust, also of Lenin, gazed at a big 
bulletin board covered with bits of 
poetry, caricatures, and short sketches 
turned out by various members of the 
ship’s company. 

The appearance of caste line created 
by the separate dining saloons was en- 
tirely dispelled between eight o'clock 
in the evening and midnight for then 
the entire ship’s complement not on 
watch would gather in the crew mess 
toom for dominoes, chess, and music 
by the vessel’s really admirable string 
orchestra or by an American broadcast 
station. The captain, during these four 
hours, was never called by other than 
his first name and, if he had a prefer- 
ence for the company of his officers, I 


never saw it; his favorite partners for 
domino games were the third officer 
and two mechanicians. 

Almost any American shipmaster 
would say that this picture of camara- 
derie and social equality between cap- 
tain and crew, while a very pretty one, 
is purchased at the price of the disci- 
pline that is the heart of a ship, but the 
shipmaster would be wrong; discipline 
aboard a Soviet ship is rigid and ex- 
tremely seamanlike. 

In Australia the seamen’s union be- 
came so powerful that it was virtually 
able to dictate its own terms to the own- 
ers, masters, and officers of the Com- 
monwealth’s merchant fleet, and chaos 
ensued. Did some drunken larrikin feel 
aggrieved at the food served for lunch a 
few hours before sailing time he could 
hold the vessel until the union delegate 
found time to come aboard and consider 
the case. Conditions were intolerable 
until the strength of the union was 
broken; the class warfare was not ended 
by the worker getting a more equitable 
share of the profits of his labor, it was 
merely intensified by his getting in his 
hands better weapons with which to 
wage it. 

An entirely different state of affairs 
prevails aboard a Soviet ship: the cap- 
tain, officers, engineers, and crew all be- 
long to the same trade union and a 
form of discipline has been evolved that 
has its closest counterpart in that which 
is common aboard a cruising yacht 
whose owner sails her with the aid of 
his friends rather than with that of a 
paid hand. Aboard such a craft there 
is rank and gradation of authority, but 
there is also complete social equality. 
But, to say that a Soviet ship is entirely 
similar to a yacht, in this respect, is to 
make an over-broad generalization, for 
there is much more to the matter than 
that. The Stari Bolshevik was built in 
Leningrad, a few years ago, to carry 
lumber in the White Sea. When she left 
the shipyard her present crew was put 
aboard her and they immediately held a 
meeting for the election of a Ship’s 
Committee. The committee, as elected, 
consisted of the third officer, the second 
cook, a sailor, and two mechanicians; 
the cook was the chairman. 

All disputes between the captain and 
the crew are referred to the committee 
for adjustment, but its capacity is a 
purely advisory one; the captain refers 
his troubles to it for arbitration, but, 
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if he chooses, he can inflict punish- 
ments, levy fines, and, in general, wield 
absolute authority without regard for 
the committee’s wishes. Nevertheless, 
while he possesses the authority, he 
seldom exercises it; it is easier to turn 
any unpleasantness over to it for action 
and, furthermore, persistent disregard 
of its desires is dangerous; its report to 
the trade union of any attempt to 
achieve a petty tyranny is very likely to 
cost him his command and, with it, his 
membership in the union. 

Punishments consist of light fines for 
small delinquencies, while, for breaches 
of discipline, neglect of duty, and simi- 
lar offenses, a significant entry is made 
in the log book. When three such en- 
tries have been made against a man’s 
name he is expelled from the crew and 
put ashore for one or more voyages, as 
the Ship’s Committee may think best. 
The severest penalty is expulsion from 
the trade union, a catastrophe that ends 
a man’s seafaring career and makes his 
life ashore distinctly unpleasant; among 
other things, it involves a greatly in- 
creased rental for the same apartment 
that he occupied for a comparatively 
small sum as a union member. In effect, 
a man who will not fall into line may 
be starved into submission, and the only 
appeal from a judgment made aboard 
the ship is by a weary trip through the 
mills of bureaucracy, which seldom 
grind out a reverse decision. 

Another thing that goes far toward 
encouraging pleasant relations between 
captain and crew is the fact that the 
captain owes his command to his men; 
promotion is subject to the approval of 
the crew. The master of the Stari Bol- 
shevik had been her chief officer for 
some time and when her former captain 
had left for another berth he had been 
given the ship at the request of the 
men aboard. With gratitude on one side 
and a sense of responsibility for their 
choice on the other, it is small wonder 
that there should be a good deal of 
mutual esteem. 

While these disciplinary methods in 
nowise vitiate the efficiency of the ship, 
it would be hopelessly impossible to 
apply them aboard American ships; the 
success of the arrangement depends en- 
tirely on the docility, sobriety, and de- 
pendability of the foremast hands. 
From time immemorial, Jack has been 
notably deficient in these excellent qual- 
ities, but when the Soviets set out to 
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evolve the new type of sailor they had 
to deal, not with the hyper-conservative 
old shellback, but with extremely malle- 
able young men whose adult experience 
did not antedate the Revolution. The 
old-time seafarers, who are much in the 
minority, were simply dragged along 
with the crowd. 

The crux of the whole matter is con- 
tained in the fact that the Soviet sailor 
is a married man with a family to sup- 
port. On the last American freighter 
in which I served, only two of the 
thirty-two officers and men aboard were 
married; on the Stari Bolshevik, only 
four of the thirty-three persons who 
manned her were single. Two of these 
were boys still too young to contem- 
plate matrimony and two were men 
who were engaged to girls they pro 
posed to marry at the end of the voy- 
age. 

In this a Soviet freighter is very like a 
Nova Scotian fishing schooner, where 
most of the men are sober fellows with 
families dependent on them. I have 
often read stories of the fishing fleets 
wherein the authors would have us be- 
lieve that the really excellent character 
of the men in them was the result of 
handling canvas rather than engines; 
as a matter of fact, they are different 
from ordinary merchant sailors because 
they have domestic responsibilities and 
because they see their families with 
sufficient frequency to be truly a part of 
them. They are, to use the well-worn 
cliché, men with a stake in the com- 
munity; the merchant sailor’s “stake in 
the community” is rarely more than a 
pair of old dungarees. 

The Soviet Government seems to 
make every effort to keep the men and 
women who man the merchant fleet 
in as close contact as is humanly pos- 
sible with their families; the families 
are allowed three voyages a year in the 
ships, at government expense, and when 
a ship is in port the families of her 
crew live on board, again at govern- 
ment expense. Should a vessel that hails 
from Odessa be in Leningrad, the 
men’s wives proceed to Leningrad by 
rail and they are given a 50 per cent 
reduction in the normal railroad fares. 
The government gains by the arrange- 
ment, for these married seafarers leave 
approximately 80 per cent of their in- 
comes in Russia for the support of their 
families instead of squandering it in 
foreign ports. They are thus left with- 











out the money for drunken carousals 
ashore which are, by far, the most 
fruitful source of difficulty between 
captain and crew. But, ideal as the 
system may seem, I feel sure that the 
average American seafarer would call it 
government-financed henpecking. 

The incomes seemed to be quite de- 
cent, for although there is no formal 
exchange rate for the Russian ruble it 
is possible to tell something of what the 
money will buy. The fourth engineer 
received one hundred and seventy-five 
rubles a month; he paid fifteen rubles 
a month for a two-room apartment in 
Odessa of thirty-five cubic fathoms ca- 
pacity. His shore clothing was present- 
able and he claimed that he had no 
trouble in maintaining his wife and one 
child. The captain of the Stari Bol- 
shevik was paid four hundred and fifty 
rubles a month. An able-bodied seaman 
earned one hundred and five rubles a 
month. Sixty-five rubles was the lowest 
monthly wage on board and that was 
the salary of the stewardesses. 

Another check on tendencies to stray 
from the rather puritanical fold of the 
ship was the regimentation of group ac- 
tivities; on board the Stari Bolshevik 
there was literally no such thing as idle- 
ness. Time was neatly divided into 
work, study, recreation, eating, and 
sleeping. Under the head of study 
comes propaganda, as an outsider 
would call it, or education, as it was 
termed aboard the vessel. Between six 
and seven every evening there were 
classes instructed by competent lec- 
turers on the subject of the day. On 
the first night of the week it was po- 
litica! science, on the next, international 
relations, then, a trade-union meeting, 
a technical school, a meeting of the Peo- 
ple’s Society, and, on the sixth night, 
a drill in defense against aerial gas 
attack. The seventh night is a holiday 
from education. 

Of these, the classes in political sci- 
ence and international relations and the 
meetings of the People’s Society and 
the trade union may be considered 
state propaganda. In them the five 
members of the Communist Party who 
were on board always played important 
parts. Marxian theory and the Marxian 
view of world events is thoroughly in- 
oculated at the classes and meetings. 

Watching the political science classes, 
I was impressed with the idea that com- 
munism is not a political theory but a 





religion; a grim, Spartan, and thor- 
oughly uncompromising religion, but 
one that has an incongruous resem- 
blance to early American Puritanism, 
Watching the third officer lecture his 
advanced class on the proceedings of the 
Seventeenth Congress of the Commuv- 
nist Party or on the salient features of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, no one could 
have failed to note the religious aspect of 
the thing. He was a striking figure, fiery, 
inspired, and a compelling orator, but 
he was more the priest than the in- 
structor, and what he delivered was 
not a lecture but a sermon. His audi- 
ence listened with long, solemn faces 
and was gravely attentive, but there 
were stifled yawns and I felt that the 
heavily serious expressions were but the 
Soviet counterpart of the carefully ad- 
justed masks that all good churchgoers 
wear. 

The technical classes were admirable: 
the sailors were taught navigation by 
the deck officers and the engine-room 
men were taught engineering by the 
engineers. I was told that the men 
in the advanced class in either subject 
were quite capable of taking over the 
ship, and, judging from the work I saw 
them doing, the claim was not an ex- 
aggerated one. The drill with gas masks 
was accompanied by instructions in 
methods of dealing with the various 
contingencies likely to arise on a ves- 
sel attacked with gas bombs by air 
planes, a possibility that struck me as 
being a rather remote one, but the seti- 
ousness with which the thing was taken 
seemed an integral part of the alleged 
Russian belief in the coming of a day 
when the capitalistic world will unite to 
attack her. 

This regulation of group activity on 
the Stari Bolshevik reminded me of a 
boys’ school, but the methods by which 
neatness in the living quarters is fos 
tered is even more reminiscent of an 
educational institution for adolescents 
Every morning the captain, accom- 
panied by the chief officer, makes a 
tour of inspection during which each 
cabin is examined and graded from one 
to five, according to its condition. At the 
end of the week the results are posted 
on the bulletin board, and men whose 
cabins are noticeably below par are 
shamed into a general clean-up under 
penalty, one suspects, of not being al- 
lowed to “play with the group.” 

The officers’ cabins were swept out 
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by the two stewardesses. No other fea- 
ture of the Soviet freighters seems to 
have attracted so much newspaper at- 
tention as the fact that they carried 
women on board, and, judging by com- 
ments I heard before going in the Star: 
Bolshevik, it was a fairly general belief 
that their presence had something to 
do with “the nationalization of worn- 
en,” “the destruction of family life,” 
and other sinister stories that have come 
out of Soviet Russia. 

As a matter of fact they are taken 
aboard to work, and the work is so 
strenuous that even a superwoman 
would lack the energy to be “national- 
ized” after a day of it. They are up at 
six every morning and, except for a 
two or three hour rest period in the 
afternoon, they work continuously un- 
til nine in the evening. The stewardess 
who took care of our table was a dark, 
earnest woman nearly fifty years old 
and with a grown daughter who also 
went to sea. The crew stewardess, Raya, 
was a handsome blonde girl in her early 
twenties; at the end of the voyage she 
planned leaving for a technical school 
where she would be given a course in 
wireless telegraphy. Both of the women 
were married to men on other ships. 

To one who supposed the U. S. S. R. 
to be in the Middle Ages, industrially 
speaking, the ship was startling. She 
and everything aboard her were prod- 
ucts of Soviet industry; the hull had 
been fabricated in a Leningrad ship- 
yard, the motor had been turned out at 
a nearby plant, the electric-light bulbs, 
the ultra modern deck machinery, the 
paint, the radio apparatus, the navigat- 
ing equipment, the knives and forks, 
the bed linen, the provisions, the furni- 
ture, and even the cigarettes her crew 
smoked, had all been produced inside 
the country. I was taken down in the 
engine room to see the ship’s curiosity: 
a small electrical affair that had been 
made in Germany. It was the only 
article of foreign manufacture aboard. 

It was extremely difficult not to let 
my judgment be warped by the charac- 
ter of my shipmates, for almost any one 
would have been influenced by such a 
delightful crowd. Directly opposite me, 
at meals, sat Alexis Iovich Rebric, the 
Caucasian chief officer, fairly bubbling 
over with joie de vivre, and at my left 
there was Comrade-Captain Chelutsky, 
tall, brown, and lean, a man who look- 


ed at life with a distinguished air of 
amused cynicism and good-natured 
boredom; it was days before I realized 
that he seemed familiar because he 
looked like Joseph Conrad minus the 
beard. At the foot of the table was fine, 
fat Vladimir Urieff, the chief engineer. 
His eye had been blacked by a falling 
hammer and he was in a perpetual stew, 
while in port, lest some American re- 
porter see him and write a story telling 
how the chief engineer had had his eye 
blacked by a rebellious Bolshevik 
crew. There was my chess with the 
radio operator or third officer every eve- 
ning, there was the slow, studied Eng- 
lish of the second engineer, there was 
the courteous avoidance of any contro- 
versial subjects when talking with me, 
and there was the charmingly accented 
“Good morning” of the girls in reply 
to my labored “Dobra utra;” undoubt- 
edly these things did much to make the 
ship seem good to me. 

But there was no denying the four 
excellent meals a day, the comfortable 
cabins, the modernity of the small lever 
with which the ship was steered by elec- 
tric remote control; these things, too, 
were persuasive; as persuasive as pleas- 
ant evenings spent in the crew mess 
room over a chess board or listening to 
the guitars play a Red army march. I 
am told that the merchant service is a 
very popular one in Russia; every one 
wants to get in it and, as a result, the 
Sovtorgflot, the combine that runs the 
commercial fleet, has the very best of 
material from which to choose. 

In Norfolk six or seven men went 
ashore for the afternoon, and when 
hours passed by without their returning 
I began to haunt the gangway in hope 
of seeing a parcel of Red mariners com- 
ing back from a day of capitalistic 
whoopee; as it turned out, they arrived 
—I know it sounds incredible—with 
their hats filled with wild strawberries, 
for they had spent the afternoon in the 
woods and fields outside of town. On 
another occasion I heard the second off- 
cer discussing the possibility of his ob- 
taining some sheet music to take home 
to his wife, who played the piano. 
The two girl visitors with whom he dis- 
cussed the matter had some difficulty 
in understanding his dictionary English 
but finally one of them realized what 
he meant. 

“Music!” she exclaimed triumphant- 
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ly. “He wants music—the Internatio- 
nale, that’s what you want, isn’t it?” 

The second officer made a wry face. 

“No,” he said; “not Internationale— 
fox trot Amerikanski!” 

The two girls, who were members of 
a local radical organization, seemed 
sadly disillusioned, but to a less partisan 
observer the preference would have 
seemed very symptomatic of a healthy 
state of mind. 

I spent a good deal of time trying 
to discover if the Stari Bolshevik were 
a show ship, and was forced to de- 
cide that she was not. She had been 
built for a local trade and her crew had 
been put aboard when a voyage to 
America was highly unlikely. But of 
this I have little doubt: the men were 
very emphatically instructed in the mat- 
ter of conduct while in America. It was 
quite apparent that they had been 
carefully imbued with the idea that 
they represented their nation and a way 
of life that was still on trial as far as 
the rest of the world was concerned. 
They were also very careful to do noth- 
ing that could be construed as violating 
the propaganda clause in the recogni- 
tion treaty, and several times I saw in- 
vitations to be guests at public banquets 
in their honor turned down because the 
invitations were tendered by radical 
organizations. 

I found one serious defect aboard the 
Stari Bolshevik, and I had the honor of 
remedying it myself. I refer to the 
Soviet can opener, a crude instrument 
of primitive design and negligible can- 
opening capacity. Often, at breakfast, 
we had individual tins of herring and 
several times I cut my fingers while 
trying to open mine and get something 
to eat. So, in self-defense, I went to a 
capitalistic ten-cent store and bought a 
couple of capitalistic can openers which 
I presented to the officers’ mess. 

I accompanied the openers with a 
little speech in which I said that as 
long as the Soviet Union was unable to 
design and manufacture a successful 
can opener, it would never become a 
great industrial nation. Some smiled at 
this by no means facetious observation 
but, in the main, they took it rather 
seriously. Then, having carefully exam- 
ined the can openers I had brought to 
them, the officers communistically kept 
one for themselves and sent the other 
aft for the use of the crew. 





The River 


A STORY BY A NEW WRITER 


A. I. Bezzerides 


Nn the distance the river was a line 

of trees and when we saw the blur 

of green far away, we pointed, 
shouting, “Look, there’s the river.” All 
winter we had not given it a thought 
but now, in summer, we were hurrying 
down the road as fast as we could go. 

Uncle Haik’s car was ahead and the 
children waved their arms and called 
to us to hurry. The trees slowly drifted 
back, we passed under the flume and 
came within sight of the oaks. Black- 
birds flew in a flock over the trees, and 
cars waited in a line at the entrance to 
the grounds. A sign said WARD’S 
OAK PARK, KINGS RIVER DAM. 

After the entrance fee had been paid, 
we bounced along the dusty road to- 
ward the river. Armenians from all 
over the valley were here. Crops half 
harvested waited while workers paused 
to rest. Boys and girls loitered behind 
the dance hall and people strolled on 
the grassy banks. 

The cars came to a stop at a shady 
spot and we began to unload the 
baskets. “Haik,” said my father, “let’s 
float the watermelons in the water.” 

Already we were dipping our feet 
into the river. The gleaming expanse 
of the water curved along the banks 
and ran west and we could hear the 
faint roar of the dam, as if the river 
were arguing with some one. 

“Let’s go to the dam,” shouted Eddy, 
and we started to run. We shot across 
the grounds, through and around the 
groups of picnickers, toward the sound 
which grew louder and louder until, 
when we stood on the bridge and 
looked down into the foam, it was 
deafening. 

Upstream the river thrust itself with 
all its might against the dam, and 
downstream it frothed in anger, rising 
in clouds of spray. Farther along, it 


ran quickly, anxious to be away from 
the scene of its frustration. 

On the other side of the bridge a 
path wormed along the bank and here 
the water was wide and quiet. Fat 
trees bent over the river and shaded the 
great depth of it and where the sun 
filtered through the leaves, light floated 
like golden oil on the water. Far be- 
low sunlight struck the sand, making 
it look green and still. 

The river was blue with sky and 
this gave an effect of vastness. Wide 
was the river and far away we could 
see the picnic grounds, people moving 
beneath the lush trees, fires burning 
and spires of smoke rising into the 
sky. 

We ran down the river where no 
people were. A large bird, disturbed 
by our sounds, arose with a flurry of 
wings and flew in a wide circle over 
the river and away. 

“What was it?” said Hank, and 
Eddy said, “Crane.” But no one knew. 
The bird had a long beak and wide, 
beautiful wings. When it was gone, 
the river suddenly was lonely and 
quiet. Sand lay in a white stretch, 
water dripped, but this only intensified 
the silence which tense, as if 
some one, the river perhaps, were lis- 
tening. “Hey, you,” shouted Eddy, and 
the river answered in a loud echoey 
voice, questioning, “You?” We were 
afraid to shout again and the sight of 
the swift running water frightened us. 
“Let’s go back,” said Ted, and we 
turned and ran along the bank, feeling 
the presence of the river behind us, 
feeling the silence which was absorbing 
the sound of our feet as we ran. 

When we returned to the picnic 
grounds, the folks were sitting on the 
grass, resting. “When are we going to 
eat?” I said, and my grandmother said, 
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“Hungry, are you? You should have 
eaten your breakfast.” 

“Sit down,” said Eliza Aunty. “We'll 
eat pretty soon.” 

They sat talking and we, the chil- 
dren, growing hungrier each moment, 
sat watching the river catch the sun 
and the sky and move slowly past. 

The grounds were crowded now 
with farmers and packing-house work- 
ers and their families. They were like 
us, the children running everywhere 
and the folks sitting on the bank of the 
river, remembering and speaking of 
the past. The preacher walked in his 
dignified manner from group to group, 
nodding and smiling. “Bahrev, Bahd- 
veli,” said the women, and the men 
welcomed him, saying, “How are you, 
Bahdveli? Come, join us.” 

Hank was looking at the river. “Let's 
go swimming,” he said. 

We dressed in our suits and ran to 
the swimming place. The water was 
quiet under the diving board and the 
shade made it appear bottomless, but 
a little way out it was moving in a 
body and the water was marked with 
whorls. 

Eddy went out to the end of the 
board and sprang in an arc into the 
river. Then Hank leapt in and my 
brother followed. I was alone on the 
bank. “Come on,” shouted Eddy, “dive 
in.” But I remembered the river with 
its silence, the listening among the trees 
and the flight of the bird. “No,” I said. 
“It’s cold. I might get cramp.” And | 
walked to the edge and dipped my 
hands into the water. 

Other boys stood in a line at the 
board and were thrown one by one 
into the air and kersplash into the 
water. When they arose from the depth 
of it, hair was in their eyes. 

Some of the older boys climbed trees 





and stood at a great height and looked 
down. Then they bent slowly away 
from the limb and crashed vertically 
into the river. 

I gained courage and dove. The 
water tingled over my body, imparting 
something strange that made me want 
to shout. There was a great sound of 
splashing and enjoying and the echoey 
river returned only half of what it 
heard. 

I scrambled out and dove again and 
again, quickly, as if the day were too 
brief for enough, diving deeply and 
rising with the live water in my 
eyes. 

We swam until after twelve and 
then we returned to the folks. 

Cyrus was building a fire and I 
helped him. The flames crackled and 
flared high and finally burned down 
to glowing coals. We stuck the kabob 
meat on spits and placed it over the 
heat. The meat began to steam and the 
coals sizzled with drippings. 

Soon the cloths were spread and we 
began to eat. We ate for a long time 
and when we had finished, our stom- 
achs were distended with food. “Have 
some more cake,” urged Aunty. “It’s 
a pity to have to take it back.” 

“Don’t worry,” said my _ grand- 
mother, “it will never get home. Not 
with these children. They have bot- 
tomless stomachs.” 

“Eh, Haik,” said my father, “let’s 
bring the melons.” 

The sack was drawn 
river and the melons were cut 
thick red wheels. After the melon, 
none of us was able to move except 
Grandma, who brought out the small 
bottle of rahki which she was saving 
as a surprise. She poured it into tiny 
cups and the older folks drank, saying, 
“Woo, how good!” The thick Turkish 
coffee was ready to be poured. After 
the rahki they drank the coffee with 
large sounds of sipping and my father 
and Uncle Haik drank wine. 

My father began to sing songs in 
Turkish. “Badjagh,” he said, “I’m get- 
ting drunk.” Then he looked at the 
river and laughed. 

“My canary you are,” he sang. Then 
he sang, “I want a golden bracelet, 
Osman Agha.” The river, chuckling 
along its banks, began singing a song 
too. The women laughed and Uncle 
Haik joined in. Neighboring people 
came. Armen’s father and a man 
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THE RIVER 


named Mihran sang. The Bahdveli 
nodded and smiled. 

Then my father became sentimental 
and sang religious songs. He sang in 


a deep reverential voice while our 


mothers sang in their off-tune broken 
voices. The Bahdveli sang and my 
grandmother shook her head. “Hai, 
Turkia,” she said, “what has happened 
to all of us?” 

Soon my father tired of singing and 
he arose. He could hardly stand. “I’m 
drunk,” he said and again he laughed. 
He teetered to Aunty and wrapped his 
arms around her. “Ha, Eliza, you’re a 
sweet woman.” He tried to kiss her 
cheek, but fell down instead and my 
mother said, “Foolish man, be still.” 

It was early afternoon and the river 
was more quiet than when we had 
come. The sun was beginning to slant 
against the trees. Shadows stirred away 
from the banks, but it was still light 
in the middle of the river: the fickle 
light of afternoon. My grandmother sat 
looking at the water. 

I looked at the river too. The wide 
smooth water ran evenly away and 
far off was the sound of the dam. 
People laughed, talked, walked from 
group to group, fire to fire. There was 
the distant splash of some one diving 
into the river. 

The girls arose. 

My father was sleeping against the 
tree. Even Haik was sleeping. The 
visitors departed. Across the river 
could be seen the fishermen holding 
poles over the water. 

Eliza Aunty began picking up things 
and putting them away. The cake she 
set aside for evening. Cyrus strolled 
away. 

“Is this like the river in the old 
country?” I asked my grandmother. 
“It’s the same river,” she said, “the 
same sounds, the same quiet.” 

The river had flowed a long way, 
from the old country to here and it 
was flowing past us and far away. 
“Why is the river so quiet?” I asked. 

“You are always asking questions,” 
said my mother. “You want to know 
too much,” 

The river seemed to say, “I’m tired.” 
My grandmother looked at my mother 
and sighed. Then she arose and helped 
Eliza Aunty. I began to long for the 
company of the boys. 

I ran to the dance hall, but they 
were not there. The orchestra had not 
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come, but the girls were still waiting. 
Some one had opened the doors and 
the girls were dancing together, prac- 
tising steps. 

I ran to the swimming place. The 
boys were not there. There could be 
heard the murmur of voices and the 
subdued sounds of children. How 
quietly the river ran! It was getting 
late. I turned to go to the dam. They 
might be at the bridge, I thought. I 
started to run. 

Suddenly a strangled fearful cry 
slew the silence. “HELP.” Everything 
grew deathly quiet. Children looked 
at one another, frightened. The voice, 
distorted by fear, sounded again. A 
woman screamed and tried to throw 
herself into the water. Men began 
jumping on the bank, pushing one 
another and shouting. 

Far out on the water a man struggled 
with the river, struck it, strove to get 
upon it, to force it under him. Then 
his arms disappeared, as if the river 
were holding them down to his sides. 
I wanted to shout, shriek. I began to 
cry. 

Men stripped, unashamed, excited, 
and rushed knee deep into the river; 
but the water held them, warned them, 
saying with its coldness, “Stop, not an- 
other step.” 

“It’s too far,” said one of the men. 
A boat was moored near the diving 
board. They tried to get it free, but it 
was chained and locked. Minutes 
passed before the lock could be broken 
and by this time the man had disap- 
peared. The woman was lying on the 
ground, crying. 

Two men rowed out into the river. 
Shadows reached out from the bank. 
One man fanned the oars while the 
other looked over the side. Men waved 
their arms and shouted directions. The 
water slipped slickly, silently away and 
near the bank the river made sucking 
sounds as of some one eating greedily. 

The rower held the -boat to one 
position while the watcher stood tensely 
and looked intently down. Then he 
dove and the boat rocked from side to 
side. A moment passed and the diver 
came up, breathless, hair over his eyes. 
He clung to the side of the boat, pant- 
ing and looking at the sky, at the peo- 
on the shore, at his companion in 
the boat, as if he were seeing this for 
the last time. 

Then he drew a deep breath, lunged 
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up and dove again. He dove four times 
and at last came up dragging the man 
by the hair. He floated and turned 
in the water as they towed him to 
shore. 

The sagging body was carried out to 
the grass. Water ran from the mouth. 
“Get a barrel,” some one shouted. The 
woman could not look and she cried. 

They labored a long while and now 
and then some one held a bright knife 
to the nostrils, looked at it, shook his 
head; and the woman gasped. They 
worked furiously over the man, but 
he began to turn blue. The woman 
wrung her hands, ground her teeth 
and moaned, 

The face of the man was cold and 
strange. It stared focusless at the eve- 
ning sky. The river had yielded his 
body, retaining something, the soul. 
The river was suddenly a flowing of 
souls. 

The sun was low and cast blood 
upon the river. Shadows stretched clear 
across now. The water was running 
more swiftly. I ran to the folks. “A 
man drowned,” I cried. “I saw him.” 

“Go on,” said my mother, “how do 
you know he was dead?” 

“He was all blue.” 

Soon it was dark and Cyrus and the 
other boys came and I told about the 
drowning. My father shook his head. 
‘It was just his time,” he said. He 
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in the blazing noontime of the day, 


looked at the river. It was quiet again: 
only the faint roar of the dam and the 
rustle of trees. 

“Let’s go,” said my mother. “Here 
we came to have a happy day and the 
river had to swallow some one. Let’s 
go home.” 

“The poor woman,” said my grand- 
mother; “now she will lie alone in 
bed.” 

We could feel the river’s presence, 
the quiet running of it on the face of 
the earth. In the morning it had made 
us happy, but now it made us sad, 
afraid. Trees dipped their branches in 
the water. Far away was the sharp cry 
of a bird. 

People picked up their belongings 
and carried them to the cars. The night 
chilled and we wore our coats. 

“Call the girls,” said Eliza Aunty. 
Cyrus and I went to the dance hall. A 
car full of musicians had arrived and 
the players were removing their in- 
struments from the back. Girls waited 
on the porch and boys milled in the 
yard. There was the pleasant subdued 
sound of laughter. We found the girls 
and told them that we were going 
home. 

“So soon?” said Rose. 

“Yes,” said Cyrus, “it’s getting late.” 

“But we want to dance,” said Hazel. 

We walked to the folks. Cars were 
leaving. “Let’s not go,” said Hazel. 


BEES AT HOME 


There is a night sown over thick with stars, 

A little night, the size that honey comes in; 
And there are constellations here in tiers 

Of honey cells, for such sweet flame of flowers 


Must give out light, remembering the sun. 


Here fervid seraphs come with dust of stars 
Caught on their thighs and eyes of nebulz 
Built up of separate worlds of sight. They wave 


Wings of crystal and sky blue, and go 
Through their chambers, giving out the light 
They live on and have shining at their ribs. 
They work at airy, golden mathematics 


By their own lamplight in their house of night. 


“Let’s stay. Give us a chance to have 
one dance anyway.” 

“Get in,” said Uncle Haik; “don’t 
talk so much.” We got into the cars 
and started. It was dark and we could 
see the lights of the dance hall and 
the shadows of people moving on the 
windows. The orchestra began to play 
and instead of being gay, the music 
was tragic, sad, mocking happiness, 
The couples whirled to this mockery, 
Zabel, who was riding with us, hum- 
med to herself. 

I was afraid of the darkness. | 
thought of the drowned man wander- 
ing in a land of eternal darkness. “Why 
did he turn blue?” I asked. 

“When men die,” my grandmother 
said, “they turn blue.” 

“Why did they hold the knife to his 
nose?” 

“To see if he was dead.” 

3ehind us the orchestra paused, 
caught its breath and whirled again. 
We rode silently to the road. 

Then I said, “Grandma, where do 
the dead go?” 

“What a child you are,” she said. 
“What questions you ask!” 

“Well, where do they go?” 

“Life is like a river,” she said, “and 
it flows down to the sea.” Only she 
didn’t say sea. She said, Okianos; and 
the way she said it, I could feel our 


lives flowing. 
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- AS ILIKE IT 
’ By William Lyon Phelps 


A Note of Farewell . . . Somerset Maugham, 
and His Cosmopolitans . . . This Year's Vol- 
umes of Verse. . . Three Plays Worth Read- 


ing... 





n the reorganization of ScriBNER’s 

Macazing, it was necessary to make 

many changes. Saying Farewell, I 
wish first, to express my profound and 
sincere thanks to Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. When they asked me, early in 
1922, to conduct a monthly depart- 
ment, I agreed on two conditions. First, 
I was to write anything I pleased, it be- 
ing understood that I represented no 
one but myself. Second, although the 
magazine was connected with the pub- 
lishing firm, I was not to consider that, 
and should never be expected to treat 
their books more often or with any 
more consideration than books publish- 
ed elsewhere. Well, from September, 
1922 to September, 1936, inclusive, I 
have never once been asked to review 
any book published by Scribners, nor 
has any written opinion of mine on any 
subject been altered in the office of the 
magazine. I suggested the title AS I 
LIKE IT, and it has been just that and 
nothing else. I appreciate more than I 
can say the courtesy and fairness con- 
sistently shown me by my employers. 
I have served under two editors, Robert 
Bridges and his successor, Alfred 
Dashiell. With both of these men, and 
with their entire office staffs, my rela- 
tions have been not only cordial, but 
ideal. I shall never forget the kindness 
with which I have been treated. 

I wish to thank also those who have 
written me letters which have con- 
tributed so much to the value of my 
monthly articles. These letters have 
come from every part of the world; 
many of them have been written by 
distinguished authors, and all have 
contained either valuable information 


. Many Interesting Letters. 


or interesting suggestions. I am deeply 
grateful to my correspondents. 

I wish also to thank the thousands of 
readers who have done me the honor to 
read my monthly discussions; no writ- 
ing that I have done has ever given 
me more pleasure, and this is largely 
owing to the immediate and gratifying 
response from innumerable friends. 
Ave atque vale. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Somerset Maugham’s Cosmopolitans 
is an illustration of complete mastery 
of a most difficult form of prose fiction. 
The late Ray Long, for whose judg- 
ment and honesty Mr. Maugham had 
immense admiration, asked the author 
to write a series of “short shorts” for 
his magazine. They were to be much 
than the short 
magazine story, yet each was to have a 


shorter conventional 
plot and be complete in itself. I doubt 
if any other living writer could have 
performed such a task in so admirable 
a fashion. Mr. Maugham combines ver- 
satility with excellence. He is a novelist, 
dramatist, shortstoryist, and when I 
consider his prefaces, I am bound also 
to regard him as a brilliant essayist. 
The only things I cannot imagine him 
writing are poetry and theology. I 
should like to recommend to all my 
readers this collection of tales called 
Cosmopolitans; 1 believe they will ap- 
peal to men and women of the most 
varied tastes, for they catch and hold 
the attention. I cannot tell which I ad- 
mire most, the story itself, the skill dis- 
played in condensation, the occasional 
beauties of literary style, the shrewd 
observations on human nature. Mr. 





Maugham is a hard-bitten realist; he 
seems almost devoid of sentiment or of 
spiritual elevation; yet that one story 
where he pays a tribute to simple good- 
ness shows he admires absolute sincerity 
wherever he finds it. That particular 
story would have surprised me even 
more than it did, if I had not long ago 
given up every attempt to set definite 
limits either to the ability or to the 
subject-matter of creative writers. The 
business of a critic is to interpret what- 
ever a writer may choose to do and not 
to be so presumptuous as to tell him 
what he should or should not do. 
This book of stories is full of enter- 
tainment; and I advise readers to con- 
sider deeply the preface, in which the 
author tells us a few things about the 
art of writing. Nine out of every ten 
new books are not worth reading; and 
one reason for this deplorable state of 
affairs is that most of them (including 
most murder stories) are dull. Mr. 
Maugham in his preface says he has 
read a good many statements made by 
novelists and others about their art; 
they say this and that, and most of 
them neglect or forget the one most 
vital, most important quality—enter- 
tainment. A book that invites pur- 
chasers or readers should first of all be 
interesting. It would seem almost ridic- 
ulous to emphasize this clementary 
truth, if it were not for the fact that 
the majority of writers seem to forget 
or ignore it. For example: here be- 
ginneth a recent review of a new novel: 


“It is a pleasure to see a young author 
wrestling with his material so hard, so hon- 
estly, so whole-heartedly. ... His aim is 
not to be entertaining———” 
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It may be a pleasure to see a young au- 
thor wrestling with his material when 
his aim is not to be entertaining; but I 
find a greater pleasure in seeing an au- 
thor exhibit mastery of his material, 
and succeeding in his chief aim, which 
is to be entertaining. For if you suc- 
ceed in entertaining people, you have 
accomplished one good thing—you 
have contributed to their happiness. But 
it is possible also (if you so wish) to 
accomplish other things; if you succeed 
in entertaining them, you may also 
teach them, you may persuade them, 
you may contribute to their stock of 
ideas, you may introduce your own 
philosophy of life into their minds. 
But if you do not entertain them, you 
are like a lawyer in a courtroom, talk- 
ing to twelve persons who are thinking 
of something else. 

Furthermore, Somerset Maugham, 
like the artist he is, believes that the 
novelist should tell a story. Just as we 
have in these fantastic times poets who 
cannot write verse, portrait-painters 
who insist that the portrait should not 
resemble the original, so we have novel- 
ists who believe the novelist should not 
tell a story. All the great novelists, 
however, have had a story to tell. 
Thomas Hardy said the novel should 
be a living organism, with a story as 
its heart. Every one of the tales in Cos- 
mopolitans is a story. 

I wish that the constantly increasing 
number of modern novelists who dump 
their minds on the printed page, mak- 
ing no effort at selection or concision or 
revision, but, like the heathen, think 
that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking, would study attentively the 
methods displayed in this astonishing 
work. Mr. Maugham often tells more 
about human nature in four pages 
than many of our untidy verbalists in 
four hundred. Sir James Barrie told 
me that in his compositions he enjoyed 
most of all omitting passages he had 
written with great care. 

The attitude of Mr. Maugham to- 
ward the world of humanity seems to 
me exactly the opposite of that taken 
by one of his most famous contempo- 
raries, H. G. Wells. Mr. Wells insists 
that he cares nothing about art; he is a 
prophet and a reformer; he wishes to 
change the world. Mr. Maugham takes 
the world as he finds it, and writes 
about men and women as he thinks 
they are. He would probably approve 
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of the distinction made by Joseph Con- 
rad, who said, “This is the difference 
between Wells and me. Wells does not 
love humanity but believes he can im- 
prove it; I love humanity but I know 
it is unimprovable.” 

I do not say that the great disinter- 
ested prophets whose sole aim is to im- 
prove the world, are not on a higher 
plane of humanity than those who 
merely describe what they see. But they 
are not greater artists, greater novelists, 
greater dramatists; the intelligent man 
knows what he wants when he wants 
it; and a dull treatise on economics is 
not what he wants when he is looking 
for a good novel or a good play. 

I hope Mr. Maugham was pleased 
by a tribute from a master in another 
art—the art of boxing. On the after- 
noon of the day when Gene Tunney 
was to fight Dempsey in the evening, 
a fight on which his fame and fortune 
depended, he took up Somerset 
Maugham’s novel Of Human Bondage. 
He read it with steady attention and 
forgot that in a few hours he was to 
fight the battle of his career. 


The first six months of 1936 have 
been notable for the appearance of 
many volumes of verse, some contain- 
ing quite new work, others being new 
editions of collected poems. Among 
the new publications are Stephen 
Benét’s Burning City, the best volume 
of short poems he has ever produced. 
Other new productions are A Further 
Range, by Robert Frost; A Letter from 
Pontus, by John Masefield; The Song 
of the Undertow, by Wilson Macdon- 
ald; The Goose on the Capitol, by 
Leonard Bacon; The King of the Great 
Clock Tower, by W. B. Yeats; Public 
Speech, by Archibald MacLeish. Miss 
Charlotte Wilder’s first volume of 
poems, Phases of the Moon, is not to 
me fully articulate; of course one does 
not expect it to be as clear as a primer, 
but I think her emotions have not 
found adequate expression. It may be 
well for her to forget theories of “in- 
hibitions” and just write; every one be- 
lieves that Christina Rossetti was a vir- 
gin, and it did not seem to stifle her 
genius. Miss Wilder has a splendid 
mind, and I have high hopes of her 
future. 


Among the immense number of 
newly printed plays, I find I am in 








absolute agreement with May Lamber- 
ton Becker, who, in response to an in- 
quiry, recommended for reading Idiot's 
Delight, by Robert Sherwood, End of 
Summer, by S. N. Behrman, and The 
Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, by 
Bernard Shaw. I agree with her also 
when she adds, “the first two read as 
well as they act and the third a great 
deal better.” 

I saw all three of these on the Ameri- 
can stage; and I think the American 
production of Shaw’s play was admi- 
rable. Naturally enough, he did not 
enjoy what our critics said about it; so 
when the play was produced the fol- 
lowing summer in England, Mr. Shaw 
wrote an explanation of it for the bene- 
fit of the public, but alas, the British 
critics were even more severe than the 
American. His explanation, however, 
was excellent reading; he is now eighty 
years old—all honor to him!—and has 
explained everything in the universe 
except himself. There are two reasons 
why he cannot explain himself; one is, 
he is a man of genius, and if we could 
explain genius, it would cease to be 
genius; one of its infallible signs is 
mystery; the other may be found in 
what another octogenarian of genius, 
Carlyle, said of himself. “I was taking 
my bath this morning, and I said to 
myself, Here I am, eighty years old, 
and I know no more who or what I am 
than if I had never been born.” 


In a previous number I called atten- 
tion to the magnificent edition of the 
works of Milton in verse and prose, in 
process of publication by the Columbia 
University Press. It is an honor to 
America that for the first time a com- 
plete edition should appear from the 
press of one of our own universities. 
The volumes are beautiful in size, 
shape, quality of paper, typography; 
every lover of poetry who can possibly 
afford to buy this edition will make a 
good investment. The set is in eighteen 
volumes. All have appeared except 
Volumes XII, XIII, XVIII. This edi- 
tion is known as The Columbia Mil- 
ton. It is as close to perfection as a 
book-lover could wish. 

Milton is not only next to Shake- 
speare among the English poets 
(Thomas Gray thought he was Shake- 
speare’s equal and A. E. Housman 
thought he was in many respects su- 
perior) but there is in his verse less 









dross than in that of any other writer. 
He was a supreme literary artist. We 
speak of his minor poems; when we 
remember what they are, the phrase 
has an oddity all its own. 


Mr. George Parmly Day, the dis- 
tinguished Treasurer of Yale Univer- 
sity, received the following letter from 
a Yale graduate now working in Mos- 
cow. The letter refers to Clarence Day’s 
Life with Father and other books by 


the same hand. 


“You might also be interested to know 
that your brother’s books are very popular 
among my Russian friends who are learning 
English. His style was so simple and his vo- 
cabulary within reasonable bounds. I am 
sure that when he wrote those matchless sto- 
ries he never thought they would be used on 
the other side of the world to teach English 
and to give examples of American home life.” 


The following interesting letter is 
from the leading authority in America 
on Luigi Pirandello, Professor Vit- 
torini, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose book The Drama of 
Pirandello I recommend to all who are 
interested in understanding the plays 
of this man of genius. 


Thank you for having honored my book 
on Pirandello with your consideration. It 
means very much to me, especially now that 
I have had the pleasure of knowing you. You 
are as accessible as Pirandello. I shall refrain 
from giving an explanation that would be 
commonplace and might sound flattery. 

As you spoke I could not help feeling that 
there are some points of contact between you 
and Pirandello. You both are aware of the 
presence of a cosmic life, but while you ac- 
cept it as a part of the universe which, to you, 
is always new and is meant for the enjoyment 
of man, for Pirandello that white stretch of 
mystery at the fringe of our earthly life is the 
cause of our torment. You are very harmoni- 
ous in your outlook on life, because you do 
not allow your interest to become centered in 
just one object. Pirandello, like a good Latin, 
is conquered and absorbed by one element and 
is ruled by it to the exclusion of many others 
and with the loss of the sense of the oneness 
of life. Like most Latins, he is obsessed by the 
presence of sex which is one of the determin- 
ing factors that bring about his sense of the 
daily tragic. He struggles violently against sex 
and, to him, sex superinduces tragedy. His 
attitude towards sex is one of hostile coldness 
and in this, with the exception of d’Annunzio, 
he is typically Italian. Italians are suspended 
half way between a white puzzling world of 
purity and one of sordid lust. But perhaps not 
only Italians experience this painful isolation. 
_ Excuse me for indulging in a bit of lectur- 
ing, an activity in which you are a master. 
May I tell you (provided you don’t deem me 
conceited) that Pirandello in an interview 
given to the Italia Litteraria of Rome, upon 
his return to Italy, stated that while Italian 
and international criticism had wronged him 
at every turn, he had found in my criticism 
4 mirror in which he could look at himself 
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with gratification? He wants me to translate 
my book into Italian and I shall hear from 
him, shortly, I hope, to this effect. 

My questions seemed rather bold to you, 
but it was very easy to ask them of him, after 
several long visits in which he discussed each 
one of his plays. He found that I had gone 
astray only in one comedy and it was easy 
to rectify my mistake by changing ten words 
in the text. My book had already been printed 
when I submitted the page proofs to him. 


Professor Vittorini’s book on Piran- 
dello has been recommended by Piran- 
dello himself to all American readers 
as a trustworthy interpretation of his 
works. 


Although I knew the young poet of 
the nineties, Hugh McCulloch of Har- 
vard, very well, I inadvertently follow- 
ed Mr. Santayana’s spelling of his 
name; which drew the following letter 
from Morgan Barnes, of the Thacher 
School at Ojai, California. 


When I turned the first thing as usual to 
“As I Like It” in my June Scrisner’s this 
morning I was surprised to find repeated ref- 
erence to Hugh McCullough (sic), and the 
statements that you “knew some of these men 
very well, especially Hugh McCullough,” and 
“Hugh McCullough I remember well” re- 
minded me somewhat of the story, not impos- 
sibly ben trovato, of the Quaker poet's vivid 
visitor who dwelt on the pleasure the latter's 
verse had given her and of her profound ad- 
miration for his genius, “And all the while,” 
relates the poet, “she called me ‘Mr. Whit- 
taker’ "’! 

Hugh McCulloch was my classmate and the 
class poet. His ‘91 poem, recited in his high- 
pitched far from masculine voice that June 
morning in Sanders so many years ago must 
have been impressive or I impressionable for 
I can repeat most of it from memory today 
and I venture to say that were you to quote 
to a ‘gt-er the opening line 

“Blue the skies were, bending downward, 
bright and radiant was the sun” 
he would forthwith continue the verse. 

I wonder a little at Mr. Santayana’s and 
your omission of Herbert Bates, Harvard ‘go, 
whose voice like those of the others named 
was too early stilled, and whose verse was of 
a high order. 

Forgive my seeming ungraciousness. I am 
sorry you have not been able to give the 
Ojai Valley and the School a visit sometime 
during my régime. You were good enough to 
express to me the hope that you might. Dis 
aliter visum, and I regret it deeply. 


It is true that Hugh McCulloch had 
a high-pitched, far from masculine 
voice. How well I remember it! I re- 
member also his graduation oration at 
Harvard, on the character of Romeo, 
where he insisted (in this same voice) 
on the virility and manliness of Juliet’s 
lover. He was quite right; and I hope 
Leslie Howard will so represent him 
on the screen. Look what Romeo did to 
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Tybalt and to Paris, both accomplished 
swordsmen! 

Here is an interesting letter on Doc- 
tor Johnson from Doctor H. B. Eng- 
lish, Professor of Psychology at Ohio 
State University: 


Are there any Samuel Johnson-Boswell ad- 
dicts left? If so, the following incidents may 
be worth recording. They are in the line of 
apostolic succession. The first story I got from 
the Master of Pembroke College, the Right 
Reverend Doctor Mitchinson, when I was an 
undergraduate and he was in his 80's; he got 
it in his turn as an undergraduate from the 
Master of his day who got it as an under- 
graduate from the great Doctor Adams who 
was Master when Johnson came back to visit 
his old college. Boswell, having had occasion 
to leave the room, rushed up to Doctor Adams 
upon his return and inquired in a stage whis- 
per: “Has he said anything?” A great part of 
Boswell’s limitations and some of his value 
reside in the incident. 

I sought in vain for other unrecorded sto- 
ries until the Porter of the lodge came to my 
rescue. Here the apostolic succession though 
no less clear is perhaps less reliable. At his 
last visit Johnson expressed desire to visit his 
old room above the college gate where he had 
spent so many bitterly unhappy hours. The 
stairs alas were steep and winding, the great 
man gouty and fat. At last the Porter's “Boy,” 
a stout youth of seventeen, heaved from be- 
hind to enable the grumbling, wheezing mam- 
moth to make the grade. The Porter's Boy 
grown old and become Porter told this to the 
young Porter’s Boy who told it to another 
who told it to Gribble who told it to me. 
There’s one more link in the chain, you will 
note; Porters are less seldom octogenarians 
than Masters. 


From Doctor Newell Martin: 


A few weeks ago several hundred people 
dined at the University Club in honor of you 
and you improved their minds and shined up 
their polish with an entertaining and instruc- 
tive discourse. I am eighty-one and no more 
fit to go to any dinner than Barzillai. As I 
have often told you, whenever I am asked to 
dine, I refuse, and then, as they say in the 
Arabian Nights, 1 lift up my voice and recite 
these verses: 

“Now Barzillai was a very aged man, even 
fourscore years old: . . . And the king said 
unto Barzillai, Come thou over with me 
and I will feed thee with me in Jerusalem. 
And Barzillai said unto the king, How long 
have I to live, that I should go up with the 
king unto Jerusalem? I am this day four- 
score years old: and can I discern between 
good and evil? can thy servant taste what | 
eat or what I drink? can I hear any more the 
voice of singing men and sirfging women? 
wherefore then should thy servant be yet a 
burden unto my lord the king? . . . Let thy 
servant, I pray thee, turn back again, that | 
may die in mine own city.” 2 Samuel 19:32. 
E. S. Martin, who is nearly as old as I, 
was amazed when I showed him these verses, 
so applicable to him. It always astonishes a 
Harvard man when a Bible text fits his case. 
And I have always delighted in David's form 
of invitation. It reminds me of a Denver min- 
ing man, a dear old friend of mine, who had 
never read any Bible and who used to say 
“Come over with me and I will feed your 
face.” 
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Commenting on The Last Puritan, 
I have the following notes from Doctor 
Herman T. Radin, of New York: 


You are quite right in calling attention to 
the remarkable scarcity of typographical er- 
rors or other slips. Besides those which you 
mention did you notice the following? 

The faulty German in the Faust quotation 
on page 514, seinen for seinem. 


The famous English painter of fans was 
Charles Conder, not Condor (page 549). 

“Green Park” on page 522. Of course 
every Londoner always says “The Green 
Park.” 

And of course these things are trifles. “The 
book’s the thing,” and thank you again for 
your splendid review. 


Charles Conder (1868-1909) was born 


in London, lived in India, Australia, 
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and Paris, and painted fans with ex. 
traordinary delicacy. 


Thomas Carlyle gave to Mrs. An- 
struther as his favorite quotation this 
sentence: “Every day you should read 
a little in a sensible book, and if pos- 
sible speak a few sensible words.” 


BOOKS MENTIONED, WITH NAMES OF PUBLISHERS 


Cosmopolitans, by Somerset Maugham. Doub- 
leday Doran. $2.50. 

The Columbia Milton, 18 volumes. 
bia University Press. 

Burning City, by Stephen V. Benét. 
& Rinehart. $2.50. 

A Further Range, by Robert Frost. 
$2.50. 

A Letter from Pontus, by John Maseficld. 
Macmillan. $2. 


Colum- 
Farrar 


Holt. 


The Song of the Undertow, by Wilson Mac- 
donald. Saunders, Toronto. 

The Goose on the Capitol, by Leonard Bacon. 
Harpers. $2. 

The King of the Great Clock Tower, by W. B. 
Yeats. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Phases of the Moon, by Charlotte Wilder. 
Coward McCann. §2. 
Public Speech, by A. MacLeish. 

Rinehart. $1 


Farrar & 


THE CROWS COME IN 
By Fred Lape 


We sat alone, old man, young man, together, 
And talked of men and things, of luck and weather. 
Down in the woodlot where the clustered pines 
Rose to the sunset, crows in single lines 

Came flying in on flapping wings, like high 
Black butterflies against the sea-green sky. 
They filled the air lanes. Slowly they descended, 
Raucously talking, the day’s forage ended. 


Turning I said, “I’ve tracked them down at last. 
Daily I used to watch them going past 

Over my father’s farm, high in the air. 
Mornings and afternoons I’d see them there, 
As much a part of life as sun or rain 

Their flight from roost to feed and back again. 
But where they came from, where at night they flew, 
Was something that I pondered as I grew, 
A mystery to feed imagination 

Like the dim source of beauty or creation.” 


The older man said chuckling, “Sixty years 


I’ve watched them coming home with raucous jeers 


And softer caws, to people limb by limb 
My pines at dusk.” 


Scrib- 


Idiot’s Delight, by Robert Sherwood. 
ners. $2. 


End of Summer, by S. N. Behrman. Random 


House. $2. 


The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, by 
Bernard Shaw. Dodd Mead. §$2.50. 


The Drama of Pirandello, by D. Vittorini. 


Univ. of Penn. $3. 


Curious, I looked at him 
Who casually had lived with, day and night, 
The sources of my guesswork, and who might, 
From the serenity in all his speaking, 

Have lived with other truths that I was seeking. 
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HE necessity for a definition of 

“Americanism” in the public 

mind is something that Cyrus 
LeRoy Baldridge has been thinking 
about for years. “In fact,” he says, 
“ever since the War for Democracy, in 
which I volunteered, didn’t work out 
that way.” And he is qualified to speak 
about America. Before he was ten years 
old he had been to twelve different 
schools in twelve different states and 
as a child he crossed the Ozark Moun- 
tains in a covered wagon. He went to 
college in the Midwest and has lived 
in many States of the Union. At the 
outbreak of the War, he hurried to 
Europe to see it before it should 
be over by Christmas. His experiences 
while doing articles and sketches for 
the NEA in France and Germany in 
cluded being arrested by the German 
army, jailed and finally thrown out. 
He was with the Illinois Cavalry at 
the Mexican border in 1916, a volun- 
teer in the French army in 1917 and 
a volunteer with the A. E. F. after 
1918. Out of these experiences came a 
book of war drawings 1 Was There and 
his drawings while with the French 
army were thought sufficiently impor- 
tant by French General Headquarters 
to send back to the United States for 
propaganda purposes. Since the war he 
has illustrated many books, most of 
them his wife’s—Caroline Singer— 
about all parts of the world. His latest 
illustrations appear in Carl Carmer’s 
Listen for a Lonesome Drum. For the 
last three years he has been commander 
of the Willard Straight Post of the 


American Legion. 


Ernest K. Lindley, “the Roosevelt re- 
porter” for The Herald Tribune in 
New York, has now turned camp-fol- 
lower for Landon and his well-known 
columns bear the date-line “En route 


with Landon” or “Aboard Governor 
Landon’s private car.” So far the date 
line has carried nothing about a more 
antique method of transportation. Mr. 
Lindley has followed Roosevelt’s activi- 
ties since even before his first nomina- 
tion in Chicago, and has been on his 
trail in Washington and elsewhere until 
very recently. He is the son of President 
Lindley of the University of Kansas, 
the author of several books and one 
which will appear in the early fall call- 
ed Half-Way with Roosevelt. On the 
old New York World till it closed shop, 





THE 
NEW SCRIBNER’S 


The October issue of Scrisner's will 


be larger in size and richer in format. 
Stories and articles will be enhanced in 
interest and attractiveness through the 
illustration, modern 


use of color in 


photography, and fine typography. 


The new magazine has been designed 
by T. M. Cleland. Mr. Cleland’s associa 
tion with Scripner's began many years 


the 


Scribner Bookstore noticed a lad wh 


ago when an observant clerk in 
was spending several hours a day look- 
ing at the fine books in the store win- 
dow. The clerk offered to show the 
youthful Mr. Cleland all the fine and 
rare books he wanted to sec, and did. 
This began a friendship which has con 
tinued to the present. We will tell you 
about Mr. Cleland and his work in the 


October issue. 


The October number will contain sto 


Stuart, Irving Fineman, 


Appel, 
David Krantz; articles by Wendell and 


ries by Jesse 


Gosta Larsson, Benjamin and 
Lucie Chapman, Joseph Stagg Lawrence, 
and others. We believe that you will like 
the new magazine—when you receirc 


it four weeks hence. 
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he has been with The Herald Tribune 


ever since. 


Morley Callaghan has a new book of 
short stories coming out in the fall, 
called Now That April's Here, and is 
working on another novel and a play. 
His last book, They Shall Inherit the 
Earth, is being published in England. 
He expects to live part of every year, 
from now on, in New York. 


Since his days as pastor of a church 
in Detroit, Doctor Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
interest in sociological subjects has 
shown itself in his work and in his 
books. Moral Man and Immoral So 
ciety and Reflections on the End of an 
Era have had a profound effect on mod- 
ern Protestant thought and discussion. 
At present he is professor of Applied 
Christianity at Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 


In Sauk City, Wisconsin, August 
Derleth writes his Gus Elker stories, 
a book of poems, Hawk on the Wind, 
and a long novel, Still Is the Summer 
Night. 


At Christmastime, George Stewart 
was Chairman of the Student Volun- 
teer Twelfth Quadrennial Convention 
at Indianapolis where 3000 students 
came from all over the United States, 
every province of Canada, and nearly 
every country of the world. The Con- 
vention brought over the Archbishop 
of York and Kagawa, whose visit has 
done so much to stimulate growth of 
consumer cooperatives in this country. 
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He has just been chairman of the 5oth 
Anniversary of the founding of the 
Intercollegiate Christian Student Con- 
ference at Mt. Hermon School. One- 
time associate pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York, he is now pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Stamford, 
Conn. He has written many books and 
articles and “The Church Challenges 
Youth” treats of the relationship of 
two groups of first importance in his 
life and work. 


The hitherto unpublished _ stories 
about famous Americans in_ politics 
is the last of the series of articles which 
Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler has 
been writing for Scrisner’s under the 
title “Across the Busy Years.” 


Raymond Holden, author and poet, 
says that his experience has included 
the usual American college education, 
a dash of country life, a lot of travel 
and still more office work, chiefly on 
the editorial staffs of various maga- 
zines. He is at the moment, he reports, 
for reasons best known to the editors, 
Financial and Business Editor of a 
weekly. His present ambition is to re- 
tire to the seclusion of a cruising motor 
boat and make it his home. 


Twice college president, once of the 
University of Maine, once of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Clarence C. Little 
is first and foremost a biologist. He is 
head of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory at Bar Marbor, Maine, and 
managing director of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer. Au- 
thor of The Awakening College and of 
many articles on education and social 
problems, Doctor Little says that “Man 
the Forgotten” is intended to introduce 
a new point of view rather than to out- 
line in any detail the procedure to be 
followed. “It may be criticized,” he 
writes, “on the ground that it is not 
sufficiently practical. In spite of that 
fact, I believe that principles and ideas 
have to precede detailed programs, 
especially where governmental attitudes 
are involved.” As president of the 
American Birth Control League, and 
past-president of the American Eu- 
genics Society, Mr. Little has a clear 
insight into the human problem facing 
America today. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 





OUR AUTHORS SAY: 


The New Game would consist 
in scientific and controlled attempts 
to build a new type of democracy 
characterized by placing the em- 
phasis of interest and effort on the 
people. Our present habit is to con- 
sider the person as something to 
be fed, clothed, educated, enter- 
tained, doctored, housed, and other- 
wise used as an economic unit. 


Clarence C. Little. P. 166 


Youth is apt to labor under the 
misapprehension that sex was dlis- 
covered somewhere in the Hard- 
ing administration, that no one 
over thirty really understands much 
about it. 





George Stewart. P. 150 


Human progress is possible only 
because some human spirits will on 
occasion transcend the presuppost- 
tions of their society and envisage 
more perfect goals for life than 
their society has been able to com- 
prehend. 

Reinhold Niebuhr. P. 142 





The sooner Bolshevism 1s rec- 
ognized as a characteristically Rus- 
sian product, the sooner the mias- 
ma of prejudice and hysteria over 
the whole Russian business will be 
lifted. 

Eugene Lyons. P. 176 





A survey to Martha Bensley Brucre 
is more than food or drink. She cannot 
resist them. In the last few years she 
has made a study of the electrification 
of rural homes in the TVA and a 
check-up on rural electrification in the 
Province of Ontario. Both of these for 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. She has just finished a study of 
the national forests in northern Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota in con- 
nection with a book that she has just 
completed for the Forest Service. She 
hopes to get out of Washington soon, 
but says “Already another Survey has 
got its head under the flap of my tent!” 
“Taking the Public Pulse” tells what 
goes on behind the statistics. 


Eugene Lyons has written and lec- 
tured extensively on aspects of foreign 
affairs. He has been a particularly close 
student of the Russian revolution, hay- 
ing been the editor of Soviet Russia 
Pictorial here in 1923 and having lived 
continually in Russia for six years, for 
two of those years, from 1932 to 1934, 
as United Press correspondent. His 
book of Soviet Russian impressions is- 
sued here as Moscow Carrousel, was 
published in England recently under 
the title Modern Moscow. He edited 
the first anthology of Soviet drama in 
the English language, Six Soviet Plays, 
His adaptation of one of these plays, 
the famous comedy Squaring the Ci- 
cle, ran for several months on Broad- 
way last season. Mr. Lyons is at work 
now on a narrative of his six years un- 
der the Red flag which, he indicates, 
will be an account of the Five Year 
Plan period in highly personal terms. 


Desmond Holdridge, whose recent 
adventures the of South 
America in pursuit of Redfern have 


on rivers 


been appearing in accounts in the maga- 
zine, has been on boats since he was 
seventeen. “Seaman Soviet Style” tells 
of experiences on one of his voyages. 


Born in Samsoun, Turkey, in 1908, 
A. I. Bezzerides was brought to this 
country at the age of nine months. His 
father is Greek, his mother Armenian. 
He writes: “Went to the University of 
California for six years preparing my- 
self for a job which I never got. I am 
now working very long hours at a very 
low salary.” He is married and lives 
at Ocean Beach, California. 


rom Wilmington, Del., comes a 
retort courteous to Sempronius: 

Sir: Reading “Culture and the Leisure 
Class” in June Scrisner’s I applaud the state- 
ment of Sempronius: “Nancy Hanks had no 
maid and somehow her son, Abraham Lin- 
coln, nevertheless compassed an education of 
sorts, made a significant contribution to our 
culture, and even succeeded in leaving us the 
Gettysburg address.” 

But I object vigorously when Sempronius 
remarks: “Michelangelo, Cellini, Leonardo 
were the friends of popes, princes, and kings. 
It is this that makes for organic, vital art, tor 
civilization at its best.” Art at its best, per 
haps, but . . . not civilization at its best. We 
have not seen it at its best even yet. Shall 
we have to choose between culture for the 
leisure class and civilization for all? 

SABINUS. 








Being taught to play the “E” game 
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How Good Are Your Child’s Eyes? 


: 
. 
f 


4 
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Children think of it as a good game and readily respond when asked to show which way the 
legs of the “funny little ‘E’ animal” point. Up, down or sidewise go their arms. In this way, 
boys and girls, before they know their letters, indicate fairly accurately how well they can see. 


Scxoot work means years of hard use 
for young eyes. Backwardness in school 
is frequently the result of defective eye- 
sight. Before children go to school make sure 
their eyes are fit for study. 


Modern eyesight tests are of great impor- 
tance in demonstrating whether a child’s 
eyes are fit to assume this strain. Many 
kindergartens are using the “E” Chart sup- 
plied by the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness to discover gross defects 
of vision. 

Eye troubles are usually due to faults in the 
structure of the eye, to disease either in the 
eye or in other parts of the body, to some 
deficiency in the diet, to strain, or to im- 
proper use of the eyes. Eyes need special 
— during and following serious 
illness 


Some visual defects may grow progressively 
worse if nothing is done to correct them. It 
is no use hoping that children will outgrow 
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“crosseye.”’ But corrective measures save 
thousands of boys and girls yearly from be- 
coming permanently cross-eyed. 


Astigmatism, farsightedness, or nearsight- 
edness can usually be corrected by glasses. 
Diseases of the eyes require special medical 
treatment. 


Food plays an essential part in keeping eyes 
healthy. Of special importance to the health 
of the eyes are foods which contain Vitamin 
A, such as cream, butter, milk and fish oils. 


Take no chances with vision by trying to 
fit your child with glasses, or by relying on 
home treatment. Eyes are too precious. Con- 
sult a specialist. Attention to the eyes 
should always be a part of regular health 
examinations. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to send you, 
free, a booklet, ““Care of the Eyes.” It con- 
tains valuable information that you should 
have. Address Booklet Department 936-S, 





Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
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$“T£ 1 Should Ever Travel ””3 


By Katherine Gauss Jackson 


@ October and other fall vacations. . . . John Stuart Hamilton on 


Nassau in September. 
Chrysanthemums in Japan. 


on Saint Helena. 


HE swallows have made the sum- 

mer and the hordes of tourists 

have had their day. You may be 
one of those who have been waiting for 
this time. One who likes a vacation 
more summer than winter, who likes 
the idea of sea voyages, but cannot bear 
to go when it means being elbowed by 
one’s fellows, listening to their stupid 
chatter, or what’s really worse, know- 
ing that they’re listening to yours. 


Nassau IN SEPTEMBER 


September and October trips are 
made to order for you. Bermuda is 
heavenly now, as always, and trips are 
anywhere from $50 up. One cruise sails 
on September 4, if you can make it. 
Others sail regularly thereafter. Nas- 
sau, out of season, presents much that 
you would not see otherwise, as John 
Stuart Hamilton, after reading Marie 
Caldwell’s letter on Nassau printed in 
these columns last year, points out. It 
is a real place in September, not a tour- 
ist haven. 


Round the world. . 
. Tin-Can Tourists. 


“Nassau is a wild-west town set in 
the tropics,” he says. 


Its scraggly Bay street smells of horses, and 
its bars have a friendliness nostalgic of old 
Denver and Honolulu twenty years ago. 

The town is almost unspoiled, and the 
Outer islands are practically untouched by 
builder-uppers. Nassau's merchants want to 
advertise the Bahamas to attract tourists who 
flock to Bermuda, but the great land-owning 
speculators won't pay taxes, so nothing is 
done. 

Later tourists can see amazingly lewd can- 
cans “over the Hill” often supervised by a 
uniformed policeman. Visitors only are allow- 
ed to gamble (the natives play shilling slot 
machines!), and in the luxury hotels you 
can hardly tell if you are in Nice, Bombay, 
or Atlantic City. 

Rain, which doesn’t fall often in the tour- 
ist season, sometimes thunders briefly in 
September on the metal-roofed houses and 
drowns out talking-pictures, which play a big 
part in the social life. From ovenlike ware- 
houses the chant of sponge-sorters drifts 
down to the market place; goats bleat from 
the pink-sailed fleet, where they furnish milk 
on the voyage. Genuine beach-combers sit in 
the Chinaman’s chop-suey bar, drinking cask 
rum, and debate subjects usually buried in 
encyclopedias. 

If you fish for sharks in the harbor before 
the slaughter-house dumps refuse Fridays, if 
you travel on inter-island vessels, or rent a 
cottage under a casuarina hedge—you find 


FALL PLOWING AT PATCHAM ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS IN ENGLAND 


. Rail-water tours to California and Mexico. 


Marie Caldwell 
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clues to the real life of the Bahamas. Then 
you discover the avocado farms dynamited 
out of coral rock, the primly run library, 
such fine small beaches as Wave Crest, the 
surprisingly harsh criminal courts, the big 
prison, and the municipal dump of pink 
conch shells. 

On Sundays you hear the whole town ring 
with colored worshippers’ voices singing 
British hymns, you garner the bitter gossip 
of a small colonial town, you ponder tablets 
in the Cathedral that tell of tragedy: 


“Sacred to the Memory of JOSEPH 
JOHN, son of Joseph and Mary Thomp- 
son, Aged 20 years & 10 months who left 
this port in the Schooner Hero. 


On the third day after his departure, 
Aug. 13, 1837, a violent storm arose 
which is supposed to have caused th 
loss of the vessel and all aboard as they 
were never heard of afterward.” 


And as you cycle down to the pier, you 
will rejoice that Nassau is unspoiled enough 
to have left the old name of Hog Island still 
attached to Paradise Beach. 


A nine-day cruise for Nassau and 
Havana sails September 12, costs $95 
and up, and gives you a chance to see 
those places at their natural best. 

Or, if even the 12th is too soon to 
allow for a calm and orderly departure, 
and this you must have, let us suggest 
a rail-water tour to California or to 
Mexico, which go every two weeks. 
The rail-water idea is gaining enor- 
mous popularity and it’s no wonder. 
If, for instance, you plan to go to Calli- 
fornia, you simply go to your local 
ticket agent, mention lightly what sec- 
tion of the United States or Canada 
most appeals to you, and what port you 
wish to leave or enter on the sea-jour- 
ney. Your ticket arrives, and, like the 
magic thread in the fairy story, leads 
you straight to the magic castle of your 
dreams. On both tours the boat trip 
takes you to Colombia, Panama, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and Cuba (eastbound) and the sched- 
ules are so arranged as to allow shore 
trips varying in length from six to 
twenty-four hours. On the rail side of 
the circle, liberal stop-overs are allowed 
and you have a chance to make your 
trip just as long as you please. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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a the World ! 


ERHAPS yousaw in front-page head- 

lines, last year’s record of railroad 
gfety. Yet this was only the peak record 
{many years’ like achievement. 


the American railroads have been 
he safest form of transportation, 
ublic or private, for many years; in- 
wrance statistics prove that you are 
«ually far less likely to suffer harm 
aa modern railroad train than even 
ayour own home. 


This doesn’t just happen. The rail- 
mds are safe because they pioneered 
ud have practiced Safety First for 
hirty years. They are safe even at 
heir present stepped-up speeds, 

cause they are modern. 


very mile of main-line track is 

wday protected by safety practices 
sperfect as human ingenuity 

un so far devise. Unseen but con- 
uatly augmented improvements in 
momotives, cars, brakes, couplings 
wttound those who ride by rail 
vith a degree of security unmatched 
dsewhere. 

ind probably the greatest tribute to 
practical railroaders lies in the fact 
tat while they have bettered their 
ulety record they have at the same time 
wttered their speed and service. 
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Freight travels 43 % faster than it did 
a few years ago. Passenger trains have 
had running time notably cut. Com- 
fort, as exemplified by air-condition- 
ing, has been provided in steadily 
increasing measure. 


“Safety First” still lives as the basic 
creed of American railroad men, but 
today it takes expression in the 
broader form—"Safety first — friend- 
liness too!” Make your next trip by 
train and you will sample not 
only the safest travel 
in the world, but 
also the finest and 
most reliable. 
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IF | SHOULD EVER TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 8) 
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| 
® Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 
| 1906 - Every Month in 8 Magazines - | 936 


Orient travelers should include | 


this amazing river voyage... 
JaPpan’s CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


UP THE 


YANGTSZE 


Scribner’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 is- 
sues), Nature Magazine, Review of 
Reviews 


Then there is Japan at chrysanthe- 
mum time. You can leave San Fran- 
cisco at noon on October 1, stop at 


FROM SHANGHAI 


Sail in a trim British steamer over a 
thousand miles of grandeur and 
adventure . . . calling at Nanking, 
Hankow and a score of other ports 
all the way to Chungking! Be sure 
to include it in your tour or your 
world cruise. And let the same fa- 
mous Line of steamships take you 
on from Shanghai . . . north to 
Dairen and Tientsin . . . or south to 
Hong Kong, Canton, Bangkok, 
Singapore . . . with visits en route 
at fascinating ports that few tourists 
have ever seen. Get full informa- 
tion from the Tour Department of 
Cunard White Star Line, General 
Agents, 25 Broadway, New York. 











LOVERS — We are offering some 

= of me world's best 
recorded music at soc & 75c per record 
(value $1.50 & $2). ‘The Symphonies, 
Chamber Music, Operas, etc., of Baek, 


CHINA NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 


MUSIC Se 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, ve. 18 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 





The 

P. erfe ect 
Climax 
toa 
Glorious 
Mexican 


Holiday... 


Honolulu, tour Japan, and be back in 
the United States by November 19. 
The first-class fare, all trips included, 
is $806 and second class $582. On Oc- 
tober 30-November 1 at Kyoto (to 
show how it works), is scheduled an 
drive the city, 


“automobile around 


visiting temples, shrines, parks, etc., 
also the cloisonné and lacquer factories. 
Automobile excursion to Lake Biwa 
and half-day excursion to Hodzu Rap- 
ids. On another morning an excursion 
will include Mt. Hiei and Sakamoto.” 
And on November 3, at Nara, an auto- 
mobile drive to Horyuji Temple and 
the goldfish hatchery at Koriyama. 
goldfish and 


Chrysanthemums and 


autumn in Japan! There’s a combina- 


| tion to make a picture in your mind 


that won’t be duplicated the world 


; over. 


WEsTWARD AND Eastwarp, Rounp 


THE Wor.Lp 


A trip to Japan is also a good start 


on a round the world, and 


don’t think that just because most of 
the regular world cruises are scheduled 


journey 


for January you can’t start yours in Oc 
tober. 
coast which sail 


There are ships from our west 
for round-the-world 
voyages every two weeks. You can sail 
whenever you choose, pick up another 
boat wherever you choose to stop over 
an especially long time, and thus are 
free to plan your own cruise. It is an 
And 
you can pick up these boats in Japan. 

Marie Caldwell, 
turned from 
me a letter from Saint Helena which 


ideal way for a true individualist. 


who has just re 


a 1936 world tour, sent 
should inspire any one who plans to go 

The cruise 
» 1937, returns May 30, and 


this year. 
January 7 
calls at Saint Helena on January 29. 


goes again on 


| Read what she says and write for your 


YOU MAY NOW VISIT in modern comfort Cortez’ do- 
mains which he himself never visited, although the Great 
Conquistador was made Marquis of the Valley of Oaxaca. 
AND what a thrill to turn the pages of history centuries 
back in the course of an entrancing sight-seeing schedule, 
when you discover the near-by famed archeological cities 
of Mitla and Monte Alban. There you’ll purchase sarapes, 
jewels, needlework and pottery from those colorful peo- 
ples, the Zapotecs and Mixtecs. 
The rate of exchange, climate, ward and modern 
hotel and travel comforts make OAXACA an alluring 
place to visit. Ask your travel agent to make adv ance res- 
ervations for sleeping car and hotel accommodations. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. toc. for | 
7-color pictorial map of Mexico. | 


Nationa Raitways of Mexico 
201-I North Wells Bldg. Chicago, Tl. 


MEXICO'’S 


| hanging out the 


passage tomorrow. Round-the-world 


| voyages are as popular in these pata 


doxically luxurious times as are four- 
day cruises, so that if you want the best 


| quarters it’s none too soon to get busy. 


“We came up to Saint Helena about 
nine o'clock in the morning in a calm 
sea,” she wrote. 


That was lucky for us, for even in good 
weather there is a heavy swell here which 
often prevents landing at all. As usual, I was 
porthole. 1 may as well 


(Continued on page 12) 


For space and rates write to 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass 








TRAVEL 
TOURS $@25 PER DAY 
2 MONTHS’ TRIP $376 


Round- the-World Tours °515- oon. One ! 


“General” ships. Portland to Yokohama $172, k 
$177, _Shanghor 5198, , Hong ‘Kong $2 15, Ma 


STATES STEAMSHIP > LINES, AOU Oregon 
WASHINCTON D.C. _ 





ba Fa pito! Hill - Washington 
D Ex perienced men and 

women Gove ellers onic oy our 
“No Tipping’’ service. 82 to 


Where-To-Go for Oct. closes Aug. 29 




















FISHERMAN’S 


LUCK 


““The white flags mark 
the sailing course. . 
and those two little 
poles over there? They 
mean good fishing. 
**Probably somebody 
fished and fished all 
over the lake with no 
luck at all until he hit 
that spot. Maybe he 
got several good 
strikes about there. 
Must have calculated 
in his mind just where 
the spot was and, next 
time he came out, 
brought those poles 
with him and drove 
them down, so he’d 
have something to tie 
his boat to.” 
Advertisements mean 
to an experienced shop- 
per exactly what those 
two poles mean to an 
experienced fisherman 
““good fishing.’’ Ad- 
vertisements are mark- 
ers of the best buys. 
They save “fishing all 











over the lake.”’ 
— 
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Red Cross 
Shoes 


Sold through advertising in the 
Fifth Avenue Buses 
A check-up shows direct, prof- 
itable returns on the invest- 
ment. 


hea 


a new service to advertisers 


unique - personal - complete 
. 

ONE EAST FORTY-FOURTH 

New Yorx VANDERBILT 3-6244 


Mr. John H. Livingston, Jr., 
425 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 

We wish to inform you that the 
results of the advertising in the 
Fifth Avenue buses for our 
client, Arthur Kent, Inc., Spe- 
cialists Exclusively in Red Cross 
Shoes, has proved successful far 


beyond our expectations. 


Our original thought was that 
this advertising would be pure- 
ly institutional, but we have 
been able to trace a great many 
actual sales to the bus cards. In 
consideration of these splendid 
results, we plan to continue to 
use the Fifth Avenue bus adver- 


tising indefinitely. 


We thought you would be in- 
terested in knowing this. 
Very truly yours, 


IDEAS 


By 
A. H. Harris 
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| PHONOGRAPH RECORDS | RCA VICTOR ANNOUNCES 


BY RICHARD GILBERT 


1ANO and violin concerto recordings have 
Pe= appearing on record lists with alarm- 

ing regularity. Small wonder if you feel 
inclined to overlook this form, primarily de- 
signed to show off the skill of an executant. 
But by no means pass by Mozart's Concerto 
in A Major (K488) contained in Columbia 
Masterworks set No. 261, just issued. This 
work has, of course, been available for sev- 
eral years in a Victor recording by Arthur 
Rubinstein and the London Symphony Or- 
chestra; but, if you missed its publication, 
good enough in its day, consider yourself for- 
tunate, because the current offering by Mar- 
gucrite Long and an unnamed French or 
chestra conducted by Philippe Gaubert offers 
one of the most satisfying and revealing per- 
formances among the ten of Mozart piano 
concerti available on discs. The instrumenta 
tion of the A major concerto (No. 23 in the 
B. & H. edition) is especially attractive; the 


limpid scoring makes use of two clarinets, | 


omitting oboes, and, in the tender, elegiac 
andante, the duct assigned to flute and clarinet 
with an arpeggio accompaniment by the sec- 
ond clarinet ushers in one of the most lovely 


and original developments in all Mozart's | 


music. The first and last movements abound 
in felicities of technical device and warm 
emotion. Throughout, the dialogue between 
Mme. Long and the members of M. Gaubert’s 
group, both individually and collectively, is 
sensitively scaled. The former traces the runs, 
arabesques and /egato poetry impeccably and 
with a clairvoyant conception of Mozart's 
style. The others provide a flawless pedestal. 
Finally, the work offers no problems to the 
recorders. Not just one more concerto, this 
piece should find a place in all collections. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate for Yella Pessl 
that her first harpsichord records appear sim- 
ultaneously with the arrival here of Wanda 
Landowska’s latest phonographic product. 
Miss Pessl’s two discs contain Twelve Little 
Preludes of Bach, and Mme. Landowska's set 
of four H. M. V. discs hold the complet 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue in D minor, 
Partita in B-flat, and Six Little Preludes (ot 
the same genre as Miss Pessl’s selections but 
not identical with them), all by Bach. Yella 
Pessl's performance of the brief pieces—writ- 
ten “for the young who desire to learn,” and 
very probably first used to test the progress of 
Bach's offspring—is forthright, earnest and 
musicianly. It can also be, and frequently is, 
ponderous and lacking in the imaginative 
qualities which make Mme. Landowska’s 
playing a rare treat and a marvellous revela- 
tion of the multiple resources of an ancient 
instrument. The exquisite variety of timbres 
and dynamics peculiar to the Landowska art 
are missing from Miss Pessl's discs. One feels 
that the Columbia microphones have not been 
advantageously placed, and that Mme. Lan- 
dowska enjoys a finer instrument. Investigate 
the H. M. V. discs (Nos. DB4993/4/5/6). 
I'm inclined to believe that the domestic pair 
(Columbia Nos. 17063/4) won't make you 
find in the harpsichord the magnificent and 
matchless musical medium which no one can 
fail to recognize after hearing Landowska’'s 
superb performance. 

Walter Gieseking, like Wanda Landowska, 
has a special domain in the tonal sphere. His 
particular province, not as remote from th 
present, covers the piano literature of Claude 
Debussy. From Columbia disc No. 68575 you 
may hear Gieseking'’s expert playing of 
Soirée dans Grenade, a vivacious glimpse 
across the Pyrenecs, from the collection Es- 
tampes; and the sonorous, evanescent Reflets 
dans l'eau from the first book of Images. In 
the first piece Debussy distils an atmosphere 
which shifts from the sultry to the languorous; 
in the second, a musical landscape, reflections 
mirrored in a pool. 


THE FIRST ELECTROLA TO 
REPRODUCE EVERY SOUND 
ON HIGHER FIDELITY 
VICTOR RECORDS 


VERY Higher Fidelity Victor Record in 

your library holds imprisoned beauty wait- 
ing for a phonograph that can release it. For, 
since the achievement by RCA Victor of 
higher fidelity recording several years ago, 
every sound of the orchestra, the singer, or 
the solo instrument has been impressed on the 
Victor Record, exactly as heard by the human 
ear. Now, RCA Victor has perfected the first 
phonograph capable of reproducing every 
sound on these Higher Fidelity Victor Records 
... the Higher Fidelity Electrola R-99. 


Par any volume, the Electrola R-99 repro- 
duces music with complete faithfulness and 
perfect tonal balance, because of its new type 
of Dynamic Amplifier. Never before has this 
been possible. 


At your dealer's, hear your favorite Higher 
Fidelity Victor Records played on the Higher 
Fidelity Electrola R-99. You'll discover a new 
world of beauty on every one! 


RCA ELECTROLA R-99 HAS A FEATHER-TOUCH 
PICK-UP THAT PRESERVES YOUR RECORDS 
This feather-touch pick-up rests in the record 
groove with only two-fifths the weight of 
other pick-ups...saves your prized records 
indefinitely. The Electrola R-99 is capable of a 
frequency range one-third greater than any 
other. It features a greatly improved dynamic 
amplifier —7 tubes— high frequency control 
— automatic start and stop: 





New Higher Fidelity Victor Recording 


TWO TONE POEMS 
by SIBELIUS 


played by Adrian Boult and The British 
Broadcasting Co. Symphony Orchestra 


The Night Ride and Sunrise + Oceanides 


oo KA Vicor 
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English Department instructor at Roberts Col- 
lege with his “list of ten words, which no- 
body yet has spelled successfully”—later he 
names them) Ceylon, Australia—a_ regular 
travelogue of strange names and fascinating 
places. The story of his escape from man- 
eating sharks in Gautemala is alone worth the 
price of the book for thrills. 

All in all it’s a good, garrulous book. It 
reads as if the author were sitting across 
from you talking to you, with little or no at 
tempt to tell a too connected story but with 


every interest in the world to communicate 
all that he can possibly recall of a life that has 
contained to date more interest and excite- 
ment than usually comes to a regiment of 
men. 

An American Doctor's Odyssey is the 





tember choice of the Book of the Month Club 


A NEBRASKA FARM 


Tue Home Ptacr. By Dorothy 
Illustrated by Ruth Gannett. Knopf. $2.5 


Thomas. 


Reviewed by Nelson Lansdale 


The Home Place is the simple story, un- 
adorned in the telling, of a year on a Ne- 
braska farm, when hard times hit the Young 


family. Three boys with their wives and 
children live with their father and mother, 
Mamie and Arch, whose kindly hospitality 


them all, and with Grandma, who 





shelters 





IF 


state now that I am a confirmed Hanger-out- 
of-Portholes and as we came to anch 


d revealed those 


clouds lifted ar 
cliffs which ring Saint Helena in an iron 
band. I wondered then as I did so many 
times during the day what Napoleon thought 
when he first saw those cliffs. 

We went ashore in rowboats belonging to 
the local inhabitants as there is no harbor 
here, only an open roadstead and a small 
landing quai where the water is too shallow 
for the ship's motor boats. Jamestown is hard- 
ly more than a collection of houses—pink 
and white and pale 3 w_ plaster—huddled 
together in a narrow cleft opening on the sea 
and guarded b the fort hundreds of fect 
above it on the headland. There's not much to 
look at. An old gateway leads into the main 
square where there are trees and fl 
most important of all, the post office. There 
was a stampede here as Saint Helena stamps 





wers and, 


are valuable. 

In the afternoon we rode in a char-a-banc 
up to Longwood, Napoleon's house. The road 
winds steeply up from the village to the 


heights—over 1700 feet—where the view of 
mountains and sea is magnificent. The island 
is more fertile back from tl a—flax is th 
chief crop—and there ar r trees, prickly 
pear, bayonet plant, and masses of bougain- 
villea and wind-swept pines and cedars 

On the way we stopped at Na on'’s tomb 
where he lay for twent ars before he could 


go back at last to his own country. It is a 
beautiful place at the head of a little valley 
surrounded by tall tre« 
serene, but one might 
I suppose Napoleon was not a man who 
would want to be forgotten, even in deat 
We learned that better when w 
house where he lived in exi 
It is a low, rambling 
set high up in the h 


} 


use, stained pink, 
hills above the sea. Flow- 
" 


ers bloom vividly in the garden and along 
the walks. The rooms arc 


small and rather 


(Continued from page 4) 


forgets things and confuses one generation 
with another 

A variety of misfortunes has brought them 
together—Tom and Ralph both lost their 
farms, and Harvey, the youngest, his job in 
the city. Tom’s wife, Edna, is a stolid, hard 
working peasant, American style, who in all 
but her bitterness suggests the Jenny of 
Gladys Carroll's As the Earth Turns. Cle 


doesn't 


Harvey's city-bred bride, ’ 
lement, but her influence is 


none the less vicious. She is the 


a_ disturbing 


acter in the book who fails completely to 
come alive. If The Home Place may be said 
to have a heroine, she is Phyllis, Ralph's wife, 


who before her marriage had been a school- 
teacher, and who now is faced with the prob- 


lem of raising children of her own. 





rhey are real people, these 
ers. Th 


and celebrate Christmas. Phyllis has a baby 


squabble, and worry about mon 





and she and Ralph get their own little hous 
Edna falls from a step-ladder and _ strains 
some ligaments; and Harvey and Cleo, aftes 
much bad blood has been spilled, go their 
separate ways. Choosing a canvas 
in its way as the drawing rooms of Jane Aus- 
ten, Dorothy Thomas q , 
ture of a ir on a farm with economy and 
without glumness. 


Each of the five chapters which make up 


I SHOULD EVER TRAV 
+ page 10) 


Continued from g 








dark and most of them Napoleon kept for 
hi wl his unhap; ite of than 
fort ple w herded in a rea vil 

I must ha been thoroug! t fort- 
i but from all iccoun t ist t 

Na on worried about was t comfort 
of the | le around him. H 1 great 
man, I suppos I have alwa been taught 
to belies ) mut he was not grea deteat 
He was small and t 7 iderat 

He drove his secretaries m ind h 


companions in exile. More than anything 
he hated to be looked at. When visitors w 








around ‘he hid himself in the house; he would 
not even show himself at the races but watcl 
ed them from a near vindow. He hated 
to be looked at—and always h d. 
Sentrices surrounded the house a English 
ships patrolled t island 

I i ictically nothing at Longw 1 
now whi is as it Was in N ns da 
Iwo sideboards, a billiard ta 4 murror, 
and two yes a ft of all sessions 
here. f the globes turned ca in m 
hand varnish and lettering we ne 
worn away and I| thought how iny times 
Napoleon ist have turned that globe just 
is I was turing it and looked at th ip of 





GOVERNMENT HOUSE, NASSAU 


BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 





Fifteen illustrations and the jacket dc 
in the Grant Wood manner by Ruth Ganr 
give the little book an oddly old-fashioned 


SaLaR THE Satmon. By Henry Willia 
Little Brown. $2.50. 


Mr. Williamson’s Tarka the Otter wa 





splendid piece of work. His | nt b 
cause its hero—to th 

sheers away from s animal b 
has even less imm i al than 7 


may well be called.a masterpiece. H 


the career of Salar from his sa 





through his smolth 


new, odd, and colorful w 


ing, to the day when he finally di 


fungus that gradually destr hi 





by the tecth of some ar 
a fisherman, for Salar the Salmon 

destined to be a salmon salad sandwi 
are human be 


Scots for the most part, and numerou 


ings in 


animals and fish, notewort! i t 
Petromyzon the | 1 Sa 
companions—Gralak Trutta 

roar and tumble of tl 1, the ru 

rivers and the calm si 


for background. It is a 


out-of -dox devotee, al 

] ’ } 
amazingly enjoya 
demands heros and heroines of a 
sort. 


TEL 


the world whi ' 
. d 
We uled at ‘ R 
on th untai i 
dead lack 
turned idden t ’ 
di ed, It I t 


that crimsor 


a blur of darkn 


VACATION BY 


And if none of these vacation 









individual enough for you, there is al 
ways a trip on the airship, [index 
burg, and most individual of al 
can join the “Tin-Can Tourists,” 
yourself a trailer and set out for | } 
unknown. Even your best friend | 
severest critics will not be able t 
ret out your camping place, of night 
or catch up with your smooth-tra\ f 
portable home in the day time. Ther 
are 35,000 Tin-Can Tourists in t 
world today, and if you want t 
regulation camping grounds you prob 
ably will be able to. But don’t let tt 
worry you. If you abide by the sanita 
tion laws you do not need to camp 
where you can see or hear anoth I hu 
man being. 

With these possibilities to tempt you 


i 


lone travellers, let’s have no more talk 
of a world that’s too much with us. On 


your way! 











Better Steels for the Farmer 


= hand sickle to harvestercombine runs 


the story of steel in agriculture. Ounces of 


steel in asickle blade that was often appraised 
at agreater value than thelifeof the man who 
wielded it. . . tons of steel in the combine. 

At first the story goes slowly 
gresses hardly at all for centuries. Then 


ee pro- 


blast furnaces and Bessemer converters jog 
it to a faster pace. Steel, once a precious 
metal . . . becomes low-cost steel, a major 
item in the raw materials of farm economy. 

Bethlehem’s participation in this story 
goes back to the days of rolling steel labo- 
riously, a few tons at a time, on two-high 
hand mills. Continuous research and devel- 
opment work have resulted in new and bet- 
ter steels, longer-wearing, stronger, more 
rust-resistant steels, to serve the farmer. 

Bethanized fence is one of the newer, bet- 
ter products of steel for farm use developed 
by Bethlehem Steel Company. It is made 
of bethanized wire, zinc-coated by a newly- 
perfected electrolytic process, which encases 
the wire in an impermeable envelope of the 
most durable zinc ever applied to wire. 


Another Bethlehem innovation of great 
importance to the farmer is a more rust- 
Bethlehem, for 


many years a producer of roofing of copper- 


resistant steel roofing. 
bearing steel, has now added other alloying 
elements, greatly increasing life of the 
roofing under atmospheric attack. 

Today there is increasing demand for im- 
proved steels for farm machinery. Some of 
these are of carbon grades; and, more and 
more, gears and other severely stressed 
parts in tractors, trucks and milking ma- 
chines are made of alloy steels. Bethlehem, 
pioneer in the production of alloy steels, 
provides these better steels in both alloy 
and carbon grades. 

Processing steel for farm consumption, 
whether from mill to farm as in the manu- 
facture of fence, roofing, bolts, nails, bale 
ties, or through intermediate manufac- 
turers of farm equipment, as in the case of 
milking machines and tractors, is a major 
Bethlehem activity. Its importanée has 
grown and continues to do so as Bethlehem 
provides steels that are better for farm use. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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